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COMMON EVENTS. 


CHAPTER I. 


Slander, that worst of poisons, ever finds 
An easy entrance to ignoble minds. 

Juvenul. 


A TWICE-TOLD tale is proverbially tedious. To 
avoid this reproach, we shall uot recapitulate those 
circurasfatices in the history of the Marquis of 
Vainall and his family, which have been related in 
a previous publication, and with which some of our 
readers may be already acquainted. Nor shall w^e 
detail the trivial events w'hich marked the progress 
of five following years of the history of that noble 
house; but shall commence om: present narration 
by stating, that, at the period at ivhich we have 
nov arrived, the Marquis and liis family, in the 
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montK of October, were still at Roe Park; and 
that Lady Amelia Troefccl, with permission of the 
Marchioness, had taken Amelia liell, the daugh¬ 
ter of Sarah of notorious mcmoFJ^nTTrmemousc, 
and meant to educate her, and Confer upon her in 
due time the honour of becomiii|^er own maid. 

This event was ascribed by Amelia to the care 
and goodness of tliat Pivoddcnee Avhich liad hither¬ 
to iilli^ched over her. The Marchioness ascrihed 
it c^irj^^o^fte manmuvring of the old p.a- 

troiiess, Mrs IvfiUler; and the Mar<p|^^Bally be¬ 
lieved it to have come about hy what l*e termc 
chance or good luck.—Amelia Bell was but ten 
years of age when she found lierself thus highly pro¬ 
moted; and she already evinced a very considerabh; 
•-r.ptncss in acquiring the qualifications of a lady’s- 
maid, and joyfully anticipated the time when her 
office would be to exercise the acts she adniired so 
highly in the service of a mistress wljom she so 
greatly loved and respected. Greatly, too, did 
she rejoice when the employments of the day tvere 
over; when Lady Amelia rang her bell; when they 
read together the sacred oracles of God, and mu¬ 
tually felt the difference of station appointed for 
them in this short transitory life, swallowed up in 
the begun and never-ending unity of Christians. 
Amelia Bell was yet too young to be sensible of 
the restraint arising from difference of stations, 
which is felt so sti’ongly in more advanced /ears. 
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Slie was a very good girl; but tliere was no'tbing 
oitlicr in bar personal or mental endowments to 
make Lady Amelia Truefeel regret the impossibi¬ 
lity of training her for a more elevated station; lor 
the young Amelia’s genius was confined entirely 
to the arrangement and 2>reparation of dress. No 
doubt Messrs Gall and Spurzlieim (amongst vari¬ 
ous other elevations) would have discovered in her 
skull the organ of that neatness which was gradu¬ 
ally develojiing, and proved an invaluable quality 
in lier jiresent sphere. She would have'been an 
enthusiast in dress, both for the adorning of her¬ 
self anti her beloved mistress; but all natural re¬ 
dundancies wert! subdued into neatness, order, 
simjilieity, and decorum, by that better sjurit 
whose influence and direction she had been taught 
by her patroness to impltire. Though Amelia was 
still very young, there mtis every reason to hope, 
thal. the moral qualities had taken deep root upon 
the blessed soil of a renewed heart. How imma¬ 
terial (too often alas !) the qualities which are born 
with individuals, in their idtimate effect on the 
cliaracter ! An eA'il heart can corrujit and misap¬ 
ply the noblest attributes of the creature; and a 
renewed spirit can in some degi’ce refine and dig¬ 
nify what otherwise might be decinctl ignoble and 
gi'ovelliug. 

In early youth, Lady Amelia had adopted the 
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sentiment, that “ Education formed the common 
mind;” she now entertained doubts of the truth of 
this maxim; and as she became more intimately 
acquainted with the habits of the lower orders, she 
admired the wisdom and benevolence of the great 
Governor of the universe, who, in man, as well as 
in the lower animal creation, adapted so admira¬ 
bly the talents, desires, and capacities of each indi¬ 
vidual to fit and fill the niche it was destined to 
occupy in the finished architecture of the world. 
Of the human heart, even from her own limited 
experience, she had no hesitation in subscribing to 
the Scripture account—that its natural thoughts 
ajid inclinations were only evil continually; and 
this humbling truth she found daily confirmed by 
her increasing knowledge of her own heart—but 
much it grieved her to find, when called u]H>n to 
deliver her sentiments, that this fundamental tenet 
was entirely rejected; that it sometimes created 
gi-eat irritation against her; and when it had not 
this effect, was generally turned into ridicule. 

“ I am sorry to hear such a black account of 
Amelia’s heart,” said the Marquis; “ but I am 
thankful to say no such wicked imaginations ever 
enter into mine.” 

“ All cant,” said the Marchioness; “ her heart 
is just as pure as either yours or mine; but that 
is the slang of the sect. They are proud of what 
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they consider their own superior discernment, and 
pique themselves upon the knowledge and acknow¬ 
ledgment of their sins.” 

Fain would Lady Amelia have been silent uj)on 
this and other controverted subjects; for she tUd 
not feel herself called upon to become a preacher; 
but the Marquis, for want of other conversation, 
frequently introduced these strife-stirring topics, 
and found an ample field for displaying his elo¬ 
quence in combating what he deemed the mad, 
foolish, and unscriptural dogmas of bl** daugh¬ 
ter. It was, however, very congenial to the natu¬ 
ral character of the Marquis, when he got every¬ 
thing liis t>wn way, to be willing that other people 
should have a little of theirs ; and he would have 
been much grieved had he really been aware how 
severely he distressed Lady Amelia, by his fre¬ 
quent introduction of themes so sacred; tlie more 
especially when, without the slightest intention on 
his part of infringing on the sacredness of truth, 
she heard him often, in a careless manner, advert 
to her sentiments with such exaggeration, and dis¬ 
tortion of their real import, as to convey a most 
erroneous and frequently most revolting picture 
of her notions of Christian truth. But Lady Ame¬ 
lia had learned to bear all things, and realized, 
in her experience, the sentiment of an old divine, 
“ that it will mitigate our impatience of some per- 
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sons and things, if we consider them as appointed 
by God to exercise our patience ; and if Ave accus¬ 
tom ourselAcs to think more of Avhat we owe to 
others than of what others owe to us.” She also 
felt that she must not be angry because she could 
not make others as she wished them to be, seeing 
that she herself fell far short of what she knew it 
was her duty to be, and was continually striving 
to become. 

The Vainall family were seldom alone, f«>r the 
families at the mansions of Salmondale, Old Ewe 
House, and Grouse Park, cjirried on with them a 
constiint tire of mutual invitation and acceptation. 
Put, notwithstanding the gossip]»ing wliich grew 
out of these muitutl festivities, an unaA'oidahle te¬ 
dium was frequently experienced, .'ind a consequent 
(U’aving for news, which nothing but the post could 
satisfy. 

It was a gloomy, undecided day, too good to la? 
bad, yet too bad to be good, when the Marquis, 
after having finished his breakfast, said that he ielt 
a headache; but the literal t ruth was, that he did 
not know Avhat to make of himself, till the hour of 
his nex’t meal should arrive. “ I really wonder 
Avhat can be detaining the post-boy this morning,” 
said he, yawning. 

This expression of wonder was addressed to no 
one in particular; but Miss Jane Pert (who was 
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staying at Roe Park, and whose propensity to talk 
rendci’ed her particularly agreeable to the Mar¬ 
quis) made a point of appropriating to herself all 
unpointed questions of this nature. “ I cannot 
tell,” said she, stretching her obliging eyes as far 
as their vision would extend from the window to 
the road, till the wood terminated the view. “ I 
cannot see the smallest trace of him,'' she conti¬ 
nued ; “ and I am miserably anxious for letters. 
Dear Sally Gossip promised to write to me twice 
a-week; her letters arc really enchanting; they are 
so full of news.” 

“ Past twelve o’clock,” said the Marquis, taking 
out his watch—I must really get the post-bag 
put under better regulation. If Mrs Little Tlirift 
will persist in detaining it till she answers her 
paltry cards, in order to save one sixpence, she 
shall hnd it wll cost her two; for I will not pei- 
mit the post-boy to call for her letters any more.” 

Jane Pert aj)plauded the justice of this proceed¬ 
ing, but still continued to gaze out of the window, 
tiH her open. Vacant, and happily communicative 
countenance, was at last lighted up with joy, and 
she exclaimed, “ Tbere he comes !” 

Tlie Marquis mechanically rose to ascertain the 
correctness of this intelligence, but soon resumed 
his seat with a look of disappointment. “ You 
are all in the wrong, Miss Jane,” said he; “ ’tis 
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only Webster the parson. I will not give up my 
old eyes for youi’ young ones—I know the jog-trot 
of his dun pony too well.” 

A few minutes proved the correctness of the 
Marquis’s vision ; for Mr Webster entered to in¬ 
quire for the fiimily, in his rounds through his pa¬ 
rish. He was considered by them all as an inof¬ 
fensive man ; but as a divine and a moralist, the 
Marquis and Marchioness gave the preference to 
their old friend the Rev. Dr Pelliam. 

“ I am happy to see you, Mr Webster,” said the 
hospitable Marquis. 

“ Won’t you sit down, Mr W^ebster ?” said the 
Marchioness, waving her hand graciously. 

“ I hope your lordshi]) has been quite well since 
you came to the country ?” said Mr Webster. 

“ Why, I cannot say I have much reason to com¬ 
plain,” said the Marquis; “ I hold out pretty well, 
considering that I am not so young Jis when first 
I knew you, Mr Webster. At my time of life, peo¬ 
ple require to take great care of themselves; indeed 
I think it is one’s primary duty—founded, as one 
might say, on the great law of natui’e—self-pre¬ 
servation.” 

“ Why, my loi'd,” said Mr Webster, “ I believe, 
in most instances, we may leave the great laws of 
nature to operate by themselves. To get a new 
nature is the Christian’s great endeavour; and—” 
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But this colloquy was interrupted by Miss Pert’s 
again announcing the arrival of the post, who now 
came up the approacli with spattered boots, straj)- 
ped waist, and bag trundling behind. 

The Marquis hastened to meet him, and soon 
returned, bearing the bag with his own noble 
hands. “ There is the Courier for you, Mr Web¬ 
ster,” said lie; “ and the Morning Post for you. 
Miss Jane ; and here is a packet for you, my lady; 
and a love-letter, or some such sort of thing, for 
you, Amelia; and all the other“dispatclies belong 
(o myself.”—lie took out several magazines and 
reviews.—“ I must forbid the bookseller to send 
so many; they multiply every week; fhere arc cer¬ 
tainly as many reviews as books; I shall be ruined 
by literature, if I do not put an embargo upon 
them.” 

After a little more desultory grumbling, the 
Marquis put on his glasses, and the whole party 
settled themselves into reading attitudes, in their 
respective seats. “ Silence was pleased” and un¬ 
interrupted, except by a few involuntary exclama¬ 
tions when any unexpected intelligence met their 
eyes. 

“ La!” exclaimed Miss Pert, “ and so Miss 
Fmiton has really made out her marriage !—Wliat 
a fall!—Ay, so we are to have a Musical Festival! 
—that is delightful.” 
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Miss Pert’s exclamations called forth no echoes, 
for all tlic others were too much engrossed with 
llieir own letters, to pay any attention to hers. 

Lady Amelia gave a faint sigh as she turned the 
page of her letter. “ ’Tis indeed a vain world,” 
said she. 

“ It is most provoking,” said the Marchioness 
ill her soliloquy. “ I would require the patience 
of .lob. My gown’s not yet sent off!—Do they 
suppose I am still wearing the dresses I was mar¬ 
ried in ?” 

Tlie Mai'quis groaned and fidgetted about on 
bis seat; some sentences he muttered into himself; 
and sometimes be seemed actually spelling. The 
letter was from his son. Lord Emery. He adjust¬ 
ed his glasses, as if he did not sec clearly; he 
opened his snuff-box, and took a basty pinch, ex¬ 
claiming, “ Affectionate son, indeed !—Debts, 
debts, debts !—Will be never have done with that 
odious word?” And ended by throwing into the fire 
the whole contents of the packet, which soon ex¬ 
pended itself in a few crackling sparks ; while the 
sparks of the Marquis’s rage going out at the same 
time, he took another snuff, and shook himself into 
1 (is usual composure. He cleared his voice—“ What 
news, Mr Webster ?” 

“ Why, my lord, I cannot say there is any news, 
—debates in Parliament about the state of the West 
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Indies—education in Ireland, and so on; the rest 
of the ])apcr, I would say, was tilled witli trials, and 
accounts of blasphemies, murder, theft, rapine, tu¬ 
mults, and crimes of almost every description. The 
newspapers of the day are indeed a strong confir¬ 
mation of the great Scriptural doctrine, that this 
is a world that lieth in wickedness.” 

“ I declare, Mr Webster, you Avould make one’s 
blood run cold,” said the Mai'chioncss; “ the half 
of these arc fabrications; don’t you know, the edi¬ 
tors of newsp.apcrs, when at a loss to fill a column, 
just get up a set of murders and thefts from some 
old pa])er, which passes very well on the ignorant?” 

“ It shews, then, my lady, what the taste of 
the world is supposed to be,” said Mr Webster; 
“ though I sincerely hope that your information is 
correct.” 

“ But are you not all surprised at Miss Fenton’s 
m.arriage ?” said Miss Pert—“ married to a man 
with little or notlung, and whom nobody knows !” 

“ Then there is no cAdl known of him, which is 
<tne great point,” said Mr Webster. 

“ I never knew better come of your good ladies,” 
said the Marquis, darting a significant look at Lady 
Amelia; “ and I make a point never to allow my¬ 
self to be disturbed or surprised at anything they 
may think proper to do.” 

“ She refused Charles Splash, with his fine for- 
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tune, all for some whim about religion,” said Miss 
Pert. 

“ That I cannot believe,” said the Marchioness, 
“ else I must suppose she had taken leave of her 
senses.” 

“ But I assure you it is perfectly true,” replied 
Miss Pert, who never allowed her information to 
he questioned—“ his sister told it me as a great 
secret.” 

“ How lucky her parents are both dead!” said 
the Marchioness—“ it would have broken their 
hearts.” 

“ The gentleman she has married is a Christian,” 
said Mr Webster ; “ and, in other respects, she had 
a right to choose for herself.” 

“ If being a Christian is his principal qualifica¬ 
tion, that will go no great way; for you know we 
are all Christians—everybody in this country is a 
Christian, you know.” 

“ In name I know we are,” said Mr Webster— 
“ Would I could think so in deed and in truth !” 

“ Speak for yourself, Mr Webster,” said Miss 
Jane; “ I, for one, have been a Christian all my 
life, and a good one too. Why do you talk as if 
Christians were evil instead of good ? I never did 
any evil in my life, that I know of; and hope to go 
to heaven as well as my neighbours.” 

“ Well said. Miss Jane !” cried the Marquis; “ I 
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think exactly like you; lam as good as other people, 
and never committed any crime, that I know of.” 

“ Nor I”—“ Nor I”—Nor I,” was re-echoed 
from various corners of the room. 

Mr \7ebster felt at a loss what to say. In his 
clerical capacity, he thought it wrong to be silent— 
something ought to be said. He gravely and mild¬ 
ly resumed—“ ’Tis well and pleasant to possess a 
good conscience; I wish we all possessed tbf>se 
outward marks of Christianity, piety to God, and 
universal charity to man—God only, who discern- 
eth the thoughts and intents of the heart, can trvdy 
discern whether we possess the inward motive, 
which sanctifies the outward act, or not. The 
world’s approbation is often qxiite opposed to Scrij)- 
ture; but theBible, when opened to our understand¬ 
ings, will prove a perfect directory for Christians 
in their conduct through life.” 

“ O, we shall all get through life very well,” 
said the Marchioness. “ But what were you say¬ 
ing of a Musical Festival, Jane ?” addressing Miss 
Pert—“ is there really to bo one in Edinburgh ?” 

“ So my correspondent, Sally Gossip, writes to 
me. I suppose, Mr Webster, you will think that 
a very wicked thing; but I hope you won’t preach 
against it ?” 

“ Certainly not, madam,” said Mr Webster ; 
“ I have more material points to preach upon—I 
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look upon all these thinj^s as the non-essentials of 
religion.” 

“ Then you approve of the Festival, Mr Webster 
—I am glad to hear that,” said the Marcliioness. 

“ Pardon me, madam—I did not say so,” re¬ 
plied Mr Webster.—“ But I find,” continued he, 
rising, and taking out his watch, “ I ha^^e staid 
longer than I intended.—We shall discuss these; 
controverted points .on some other occasion.” So 
saying, he took his leave. 

When the contents of all the various letters were 
discussed and conned over, and all the intelligence 
extracted from them—and, indeed, a great deal 
more cxillected and inferred from tliem tlian the 
writers of them intended to convey, they were con¬ 
signed to their final destinations—some to the firc', 
and some to the reticule, or work-box, all tlie ])arty, 
except Lady Amelia, exchiiming, that they were so 
stupid, they were not worth the ]*ostage. 

“ What ! is Mr Webster really gone ?” said the 
Marquis, folding up the paper, and again taking 
a snuff—“ He is a good, honest man.” 

“ Yes, he is a good, honest man,” said the Mar¬ 
chioness. 

With the Mar«|uis, this apjjellation really meant 
that he was a just and an upright man ; but, in the 
Mai’chioncss’s dictionary, it liad a different inter¬ 
pretation, and denoted one who would not set the 
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Tliamcs on fire—a man of no energies—^not strong 
enougli to do evil—not clever enough to be wicked 
—incapable of thinking for himself—a harmless 
creature in a certain rank. 

“ The honest man,” said the Marquis, with a 
smile, “ was getting a little warm to-day.” 

“ lie was beginning to be posed a little about 
the Festival,” said the Marchioness. 

The drawing-room was gradually vacated; and 
the party set off, eacli to spend the day according 
to his own pleasure. 
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CHAPTER II. 


Since God or man must alter ere they meet, 

'Tis manifest, Lorenzo, whidi must clianj;c. 

Youxo. 

In the country as well as in the town, there is 
a season for gaiety. The sports of the field were 
still to be enjoyed; and every day brought new 
visitors to Roe Park, where shooting the moor- 
game, and hunting the wild-doer, might be car¬ 
ried on, with all appliances and means to boot. 
Amongst others. Lord and Lady Emery arrived, 
iiecompanied by their little boy, who was as spoilt 
a cub as could well be imagined. Indeed, poor 
child ! what else could be expected ? for his parents 
seemed agreed tliat he was born for no other pur¬ 
pose than their amusement, and his grandfather 
looked upon him merely as an animal that was to 
be highly esteemed, as having preserved the Vain- 
all family from the danger of becoming extinct in 
tlic present line, and passing into that of their cou¬ 
sin Sir Frederick Noble. 

Young Edward Truefccl was by no means defi- 
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ficient in observation, and soon discerned, that, 
tliough little in stature, and at this hapless period 
doomed to he domineered over hy disobedient nur¬ 
sery-maids, still he was a very considerable little 
personage, and the heir-apparent to all these spa¬ 
cious domains. Tlicse truths were instilled into 
his infant mind hy the persons to whose care he 
was consigned, and whose employment it conse¬ 
quently became, “ to rear the tender thought, and 
teach the young idea how to shoot.” That the 
man may he seen in the hoy, is- a just observa¬ 
tion. The restraints, few as they were, which 
were placed on young Edward’s pleasures, were 
extremely irksome to him; and many were the 
schemes of emancipation which passed through his 
thoughts. Like our first parents, he was tempted 
hy the fruits of the garden. “ Clara tells me all 
these trees arc mine,” said he to himself, “ and 
yet she will not let me snatch a peach. She is a 
wicked Clara for keeping me from what is so good. 
Wlicn I am old^ I shall cat as many apples and 
p«;aches as I please; and I shall make Clara do as 
I desire her; and I shall take Tommy, the gar¬ 
dener’s hoy, to live with me, and we shall ride on 
ponies the whole day long, and never go to bed at 
all.” 

In such infantine castles in the air did young 
Edward’s imagination delight, and at this moment 

li 
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would lio haA'c given up all Ins brilliant prospects 
lor tlie present eicjoyment of the Eden now before 
bim. Alas ! how often do we see full-grcnvn people, 
with selfishness ecpially absurd and short-sighted, 
make havoc of future advantage for the sake of 
immediate gratifi(;ation ! Roe Park was strictly 
entailed, or its whole future rents would have been 
dis]>osed of by Lord Emery. So prone is man to 
seize the present hour and choose it as bis portion, 
while bright and glorious certainties hereafter are 
offered to him in vain. 

Young Edward was an object of warm affection 
to Lady Amelia, who saw, with deep regret, how 
easily the principle of evil could be nurtured; but 
to the remonstrances which she ventured to make 
to his ])arents, she invariably received for Jinswer, 
“ He is only five years of age. Wliat ! would you 
begin already to make a methodisl of the infant ?” 

“ I am sure,” exclaimed the Marquis, “ she has 
my consent to make him anything she pleases, 
for at present he is neitlu^r more nor less than a 
devil, in my humble opinion.” 

“ I like to see that spirit, that life in the boy,” 
said Lord Emery. “When I was a younker, I 
was just such another, always in mischief, and the 
])lague of CA’^ery man and beast that came within 
my reach, till suddenly I became all at once dis¬ 
gusted with tfao^e sort of things, and bc^gan to 
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oiiaot fl)at pattern cliaracter, wliicli 1 maintain to 
the present liour.” 

Wliile the father was making this harangue, the 
young hero, wlio liad hy some moans found his 
way to the drawing-room, was quietly standing hy 
a writing-table, and contrived to empty the con¬ 
tents of an ink-stand upon a letter his father had 
jnst finished writing. Luckily this achievement 
was not observed at the moment, and the little 
urchin, conscious of deserving, bjit no Avay desirous 
to ol>tain, the due reward of his deeds, conveyed 
himself from the scene of action in as quiet a man¬ 
ner Jis possible. An uncommon stillness in the air, 
as has ofttm been renuirked, generally indicates a 
storm; and when a headstrong boy is of his own 
accord in a state of stillness, it is next to a certain¬ 
ty that he is contriving some deliberate mischief, 
or conducting his retreat from its per|)etration. 
At the hour of s(mding otf letters to the post. Lord 
Kmcry <liscovere<l that his letter was sjK)iled. He 
raTJg tlie bell in a fury; but none could tell who 
had perpetrated the deed. A cat, a rat, the lap- 
dog, the wind, anybody, somebody, nobody, were 
alternately blamed. 

Master Edward was asleep, and did not again 
come on the carpet till the matter was forgotten; 
and but for tJiis circumstance, he might have been 
taught to remember, that mischief and punishment 
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were closely allied; for Lord Emery’s parental 
authority was alwjiys sevei'ely exercised upon all 
crimes and misdemeanours committed against him¬ 
self ; all other faults he looked upon as the inad¬ 
vertencies of childhood, which the child would 
grow out from, jis naturally as from his clothes. 

Lady Jane Selby, and Latly Maria Wilde, liad 
each her children along with her. They seemed 
in no hurry to shorten their Adsit; for which the 
ostensible reason was the tendering of their duti¬ 
ful respects to the Marquis and Marchioness; tlie 
real one, that their rcsj)ective Inisbands might, en¬ 
joy the refined and fasliionablc pleasure of mur¬ 
dering moorfowl and deer. The propriety of tins 
amusement was one of tlic fcAV subjects upon Avhich 
Lady Amelia agreed with I>r Pelham. Tliat gen¬ 
tleman was no sportsman, and though he entered 
warmly into the pleasure and delight of eating 
gi-ousc and venison, yet ho scrupled not to pro¬ 
nounce it inconsistent Avith his idtisis of refined 
feelings, and a humane mind, to haA’^c any plea¬ 
surable emotions in killing them. The Doctor Avas 
always careful to express his sentiments upon this 
point with precision, invariably remarking, that he 
was Avilling to eat, though not to hill—fearful that 
any mistake in this particular might lead his 
friends to think it unnecessary to send him pre¬ 
sents of game—a misapprehension the more dcplo- 
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table, tis tlierc were iu> moors witliui many miles 
of Dunder Auearagt*. 

Lady Maria Wilde bad not altered in charac¬ 
ter during the few y<?ars tliat had elapsed since her 
marriage. As the features and lines of the coun¬ 
tenance are generally strengthened and deepened 
by years, so {we the lineaments of the mind. She 
u'as fiiJl of sclf-ivisdom, full of self-righteousness, 
find full of selfishness; and these propensities Avere 
brotjght more frequently into view in her arrange¬ 
ments for her children, particularly for the oldest, 
her second self, little Caroline, whose education 
exhibited a perfect contrast with that of her cou¬ 
sin Edwai'd ; for Avhile he was left uncultured and 
unpruned, Caroline Avas subjected to the laws of the 
Medes and Persians, and slept, ate, and walked by 
rule. Lady Maria had already turned off two ex¬ 
cellent nursery-maids, for dcAuations from her or¬ 
dinances : and her present aid-de-camp, Bonnet, 
l>y dint of art, flattery, and cunning, had finally 
and firmly rooted herself in her good graces. Lady 
Maria declared, that in finding Bonnet, she had 
found a treasure. Lady Maria had declai'ed so, 
and therefore it m ust be so. Lady Jane Selby Avas 
also unchanged; but by the lapse of a fcAV years, 
Imr carelessness was now converted into thought¬ 
lessness, and her thoughtlessness into passive in¬ 
dolence ; and her daughter, Helen Selby, Avas edu- 
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cated u]M>ii the system of universal indulgence. 
Lady Jane had no system, no theory, but to save 
herself trouble ; and u]a>n the whole, Helen Selby 
was a greater favourite than her cousin Caroline at 
Roe Park, being perlectly at her ease, and natui’al- 
ly possessed of a sweet temper. “ To subdue tlu^ 
will, to get the entire command of tin; child’s mind 
and person, is everything,” said Lady Maria Wilde. 
—“ Not to allow a child to annoy any one out of 
his own nursery, is everything,” said Lord Emery 
—“let every cock have its own hillock.”—“ To let 
a child be happy, and not to allow it to weep i»r 
make a noise, is everything,” said Lady Jane.— 
“ Train up a child in the way in which he shoidd 
go, is everything,” said Lady Amelia—“ And there 
is but one way, and that way is, ‘ in the fear of the 
Lord.’ ” 

Many were the harangues and debates upon this 
copious and interesting tbeme; but as we arc doubt¬ 
ful if any of them would prove iustructivi;, we sbidl 
not obtrude them u])on the rea«lcr. Hap])y is it lor 
many a hcljdcss (;hild, that there is a wise and Al¬ 
mighty Governor of the universe, who can make 
all things work together for good; and that even 
the Kcllislmess, the tyranny, or the over-indidgencc 
of parents, is sometimes overruled, and mad«> ])ro- 
ductive of most essential benefit to their children. 

There are many excellent treatises on the sub¬ 
ject of education, but nothing caii be more 1‘orciblc 
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than the advice contained in the directions of St 
Paul, in the sixth chapter of his Epistle to the 
E|)hesians. Yet to this book, as a guide even in 
their dearest interests, these parents of whom I 
Avrite very seldom had recourse. True, the ladies 
read the prayers and the chapters appointed by the 
ciiurch every Sabbath; but when this was done, 
tliey M'ere done Avdth the Bible ; they had perform¬ 
ed t 1 k! serious, and to them dry duty of reading it, 
aiul they looked to the w orld, and the ways of the 
worhl, tor their rule of life. 

Sir A*lolphus Wilde, and Lord Francis Selby, the 
husbands of the two ladies, did not bestorv much 
care or d(‘ep rellcctiou on the duties belonging to 
the important ofHcc of a ]>arcnt. At this period they 
w'crt! absent on an excursion, pour jiasser le iemps, 
wdiich is as necessary to those loaded with unem- 
ph»y(*d time, tis rest is to the labourer, whose time 
is ‘n erloaded with employment; and their wiv'cs 
^veue not such loving partners, such desponding 
domestic Penelopes, that tlnw either felt or said, 
iik<! Milton’s Eve to Adam, “ Neither breath of 
morn, nor summer eve, without thee is sweet.” 
Yet, upon the whole, there subsisted more love bc- 
tw'inai them than it w'ould have been fashiona]>le to 
express ; and each couple esteemed tJiemselves for¬ 
tunately matched, particularly wdien their lot w'as 
contrasted with the lot of the other; and though 
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none of them could bo called remarkably affec¬ 
tionate parents, yet they possessed, in common 
with others, both in the human and animal crea¬ 
tion, a decided partiality and pride in their own 
offspring, and a firm adherence to their own opi¬ 
nions, as to the best system for education. 

Sir Adolphus Wilde was a correct, particular 
man, and privately reckoned a bore by all who 
were not equally formal and precise. lie had no 
imagination save on one point, an imaginary idea 
of his own excellence ; he could not conceive how 
any one could be rviser, or more virtuous, than 
himself; and although he was satisfied that he had 
shewn, his usual discernment in selecting Lady 
Maria for his wife, yet he thought her remarkably 
fortunate in having been the object of that selec¬ 
tion. He was thirty years of age, and his g«x»d 
opinion of himself liad been gi’adually increasing 
from his childhood. He Avas finished at an early 
age, and had not acquired one new or enlarged 
idea since that time; and Lady Maria found his 
i-oot«^d opinions often run counter to her theories 
and improvements. But she felt that her fate was 
enviable indeed, when contrasted with her sister. 
Lady Jane; for Sir Adolphus was considerate and 
consistent; but no one could tell or foresee what 
Lord Francis Selby would do to-morroAv, from his 
conduct to-day. He was like a vessel Avithout a 
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jieiin, like a courser witliout a rein, like a mariner 
without a compass—lie lived for himself and the 
present hour, and if there was a state of retribu¬ 
tion, what liad he to fear from it ? He was no one’s 
enemy but his own ; his wife loved him; he loved 
her in return; he had never wronged any man, he 
wished well to all ; he had only now begun to bor¬ 
row money, which he woidd not have done, had 
his rents risen as he expected; and he meant to pay 
when he could. Universally benevolent in his de¬ 
sires, cordial and affable in his manner^; compa¬ 
red with the scrupulous, punctilious, self-satisfied 
Sir Adolphus, surely he was an amiable man ! So 
thought his wife; so thought the Marchioness ; but 
the Marquis groaned as he saw him scampering 
down the a}>proJich. “ There goes light-head, 
light-heart, and light-purse,” said he ; “ it would 
be a mighty impi’ovement to both, if my sons-in- 
law could be blended logetlujr—the one bores and 
torments me with his care and prudence, the other 
with his carelessness and confidence. It would b(; 
well if Lord Francis’s estate of Letgo were sold, 
before he thinks of building at Selby Hall ; many 
a wiser than he has built himself out of house and 
hall.” 

“ Nonsense,” said the Marchioness; “ though 
you are getting old, don’t be gloomy—you can 
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lend him u little money for the present, and he 
will soon retrieve.” 

“ Why, my lady,” replied the Marquis, “ large 
as my estates are, I cannot afl'ord to lend money 
both to Emery and Lord Francis, unless you c}iot)sc 
to sell our house in town, and dismiss a part of our 
establishment.” 

The Marchioness drew up her head, and, with 
a determined air, replied, “ ^Fhat I shall ne\'er do. 
What Avould the world say!—at your time of life, to 
retrench, when you require every comfort! And 
at my time of life to retrench ! I may say, in the 
prime of my life,—that would be folly indeed ! 
Come, cheer up, we shall talk no more on such 
gloomy themes; our old friend, Sj)leen, will be 
here to-day, jmu know, to give you good advice, 
and put us all in good humour; he has the talent 
of exti’acting all the bile from others, and venting 
it himself con piaccre.” 

Wc must intimate to our readers, that their old 
acquaintance, Dr Spleen, Avas considerably altered 
in his <urciimKtanccs as Avidl as in his name, since 
his former iiitroduetioii to tliem; for he Avas noAv 
Dr Spleen Harris, of Ilan’is-Hall, and in posses¬ 
sion of a large fortune, by the unexpectt*d death of 
a rich relation, to whom he avjis the nearest of kin. 
Dr Spleen Harris’s consequence Avas, of course, 
much increjised, and, being a man of sense, he AA^as 
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graduaJJy eiidoavouriug- to get quit of the habits of 
a poor man, and to acquire that ease and confi¬ 
dence, AvJiich nothing but the consciousness of 1 la¬ 
ving money at command, or credit to run in debt, 
can confer. As a first step, lie resolved, since bu¬ 
siness in his poverty had cut him, now in his pros¬ 
perity to be revenged by cutting it; he therefore 
left the pulses at the Royal Infirmary to be felt by 
jioorer fingers, and resolved for the future only to 
leel the pulses of the nobility and gentry in the 
neighbourhood of Ilarris-IIall, on extraordinary 
occasions, and as a matter of most particular fa¬ 
vour. And that the noble science of medicine 
miglit not suffer by the mass of intellect and intel¬ 
ligence thus withdrawn from ojieration by his re¬ 
tirement, he resolved still more effectually to en¬ 
lighten the world, by writing various treatises, on 
the brains, and the bones, on the llesh, on the skin, 
and on all the various ills the flesh is heir to. But, 
in the interim, he determined to pay his animal 
visit to Roe Park, in his own elegant travelling- 
carriage and four greys, attended by a servant, 
who made up, by tlui elegance of his air, for the 
deficiencies of his master, instead of, as in former 
days, arriving sol/t.s in the Dinthcrout diligence, 
and liiring a hack from thenci! to Roe Park. 

Dr Spleen Harris w^as now on such an intimate 
footing with the Vainall family, that he could take 
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tJic liberty of introducing a friend, first into the 
vacant seat in Jiis travelling-carriage, and from 
thence into the mansion of Roe Park, lie meant to 
have acquired hospitable habits suitable to Ids for¬ 
tune, but had not yet had leisure either for the new 
furnishing of his house or of his mind; and just 
when he had made all his arrangements for going to 
Roe Park, he received a letter of introduction, I'e- 
commending Sir Philip Hum, a relation of the 
deceased Mr Harris, to his most particular atten¬ 
tion. “ Wlmt a bore!” thought Dr Spleen Har¬ 
ris ; “ but I cannot get off—1 shall just take him 
with me to Roe Park, and pjuss him off with the 
Marchioness fis a good match for her to take in for 
Ijady Amelia or Jane Pert, if I do not take Lady 
Amelia myself.” 

No sooner said than done with Dr Spleen Har¬ 
ris. “ My deal- sir,” said he, to Sir Philip Hum, 

“ I have no doubt you wish to sec the north, and 
have a shot at the grouse—there is many a good 
covey, or, to sjieak more like a sportsman, many a 
good pack, of them there ; therefore, as I think it 
likely to prove more agreeable to you than remain¬ 
ing in my poor bachelor house, I hope you will ac¬ 
company mo to my friend the Marquis of Vainall’s, 
where I shall insure you a hearty Scotch welcome.” 

Sir Philip Hum made a pretty accommodating 
sj[M5ech, which literally meant, “ I care not where 
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r go; wlicro you go, I goand concluded with 
nil appropriate want-word kind of speaking bow. 
And tliat same evening Dr Spleen Harris set oflF 
for Roe Park, accompanied by his new acquaint- 
jince, Sir Philip Hum, whose character shall he 
devclojjcd in the ensuing pages. 
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CHAPTER Ill. 

“In argument, we mustjuJge by the words wc hear, and not by 
the persons wlio utter them.’’ 

Every one has some characteristic feature of per¬ 
son as well as of mind; and physiognomists and 
inanhind in general, without thinking of llie im- 
])ort of their words, giA c assent to the truth of the 
propttsitioTi. How often do wt* hear it said, T know 
such a one hy his walk, hy his bend, by his head, 
by his back, by his height, by his shortness, by his 
thickness, by his leanness. The same observations 
exteinl to the brute creation ; and the cxj)erience.d 
shejtherd atbiehes a certain individuality to every 
sheep in his flock. —Hoav great are the varieties in 
the works of God !—How minute and distinct are 
llndr se 2 )arale peculiarities ! 

Uj»on the M'hole, the figure of 8Ir Philip Hum 
Avas good; he had a certain ease and air distbujiic 
about, him, which marked a man who had lived in 
good society. Tliosc who saw him at a distance 
recognized his linn stej) and erect carriage; as In' 
drew nearer, they distinguished’ him by his nose, 
for it was a noble-looking high aquiline nose, which 
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s(i]>porte(l a wliite forehead, adorned -with regular 
eye-brows and clear expressive hazel eyes. He 
liad a mouth a la Buonaparte, and a head and hair 
a la Brutus; in short, he was generally esteemed 
a good-looking man, and- not a few reckoned him 
handsome. His manners were quiet and unobtru¬ 
sive, and he w^as more of a thinking than a talka- 
liAT! personage. All the charms and embellish¬ 
ments of the outward man were fully appreciated 
by the inward man ; and, indeed, it will generally 
be found, that the male sex, hoAvever lowly may be 
their demeanour under die consciousness of ottt- 
war<l attractions, have a perfect knowledge of their 
(diarms, and value them never under their cur¬ 
rent price. 

Butperhajis this opinion of Sir Philip Hum may 
be erroiK'ous, and formed too hastily upon tlie sar¬ 
castic remarks of Dr Sjdeen Harris, wlio thought 
no man could cast a passing glance on a mirror, 
adjust his collar, and put aside a wandering hair, 
without thinking. What a fine-looking fellow am I! 

Sir Philip’s rank in society was that of represen¬ 
tative of the Hums, who had been baronets of 
Humhall for upwards of two centuries. 

He had been two years in the Guards, but had 
now sheathed his sword, and changed his imple¬ 
ment of glory. He was now in Parliament, and 
once a-year made full use of his tongue in the ser- 
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■»nce of liis country ; for ho %va8 member for the bo¬ 
rough of Hum, and his speeches were much ad¬ 
mired, and nought diminished, when inserted in tlie 
Long-Bow, that old established and justly esteem¬ 
ed newspaper. In shortj Sir Philip Hum was a 
man well received in society, and consequently Dr 
Spleen Harris knew that he would certainly be 
well received by the Marchioness of Vainall. He 
admired Lady Amelia very much; she was looking 
very well; and he was agi'eeably surprised to find 
a person so little Gothic who had been brought up 
in Scotland, and who had never been in town. 
She likewise appeared to him to have a soul j slie 
was indeed a rcmsirkably good listener. The full 
extent of her merits he could not fully appreciate, 
for, if not a professed freethinker, he was certainly 
a practical one. Accordingly, the. first time he 
found himself alone with Dr Spleen Harris, he 
expressed himself in the following terms:—“ Well, 
Harris, I am really vastly indebted to you for in¬ 
troducing me to this very agreeable family—Lady 
Amelia appears to me particularly agreeable, in¬ 
deed a very charming young woman.” 

« She is pleasant enough when she pleases,” said 
Dr Spleen Harris; “she is not so very young 
either, but looks very well, considering; she is not 
many years my junior, I assure you.” 

10 
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“ Indeed!” said Sir Philip, “ I should not have 
thought her above twenty.” 

“ Twenty!” repeated Spleen, “ she will never see 
twenty, nor some years above it again, or l am mis¬ 
taken ; she is nearly twenty-six, depend upon it.” 

“ Indeed !” again exclaimed Sir Philip; “ I am 
surprised then that she is not settled in life.” 

“ Wliy, your wonder would cease, if you knew 
{ts much of her as I do,” said Dr Spleen Harris; 
“ but she has much need to look about her. She 
is so very whimsical about religion, she has al¬ 
ready let two or three excellent oflTers slip through 
her fingers. There was a Nabob Mammon, an ex¬ 
cellent worthy honest man, with a large fortune, 
and she appeared to be very much attached to him, 
yet she jilted him even after the wedding-day was 
fixed, because, forsooth, he was not good enough 
for her. And there was an admirable fellow of the 
name of Sydney, whom she served exactly in the 
same manner;—^he fell afterwards in a duel, poor 
fellow.” 

“ Sydney!” said Sir Philip, in a hesitating man¬ 
ner. “ Was not Moreland the name of the man 
who killed him ?” 

“ Oh ! no,” said Dr Spleen, “ you are all in the 
wrong box. Moreland is one of her own sect, and 
calls duelling, murder. It was a Lord sometliing 
or other,—I forget his name now, but no matter. 

c 
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But I think these lovers of hers .played their cards 
very ill. If I wished to court her, I would take her 
in, as to my religion, in a very few days, for these 
Methodists have not much penetration. A few slang 
phrases, and a few cant words, and the thing .is 
done, for I am ]>ersuaded they do not know what 
they would he at themselves.” 

“ Conscientious scruples ought to be respected 
all the world over,” said Sir Philip Hum; “ for 
my part, I woidd rather marry a woman enthusi¬ 
astic upon religion, provided she Avas not absolute¬ 
ly mad, than one of your moderate every-day Hum¬ 
drums, content to dwell in decencies for ever.” 

“ Then Lady Amelia Trucfeel is the woman for 
you,” said Dr Spleen Harris; “ for I am sure she 
is not content to dwell in decencies, or she would 
not so often frequent the West-Port, which she 
does frequently to my certain knowledge.” 

“ "^here, or what, is the West-Port ?” said Sir 
Philip Hum, who was as yet unacquainted with 
the geography of Edinburgh. Is it in the west 
end of the town ?” 

“ In the west in point of latitude, ” said Dr 
Spleen Harris ; “ but quite the reverse in point of 
fashion. I take it, that the society in the West- 
Port is quite on a footing with that of St Giles or 
3pittalficlds in London.” 

“ Well,” rejoined Sir Philip, “ what of that ? 
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I am sure there are some friends of ours in town, 
in whose circles immorality or vice, vulgarly so 
called, has the same unlimited range, and where in« 
clination and fashion give the tone even in contempt 
of law.” 

“ But I assure you,” replied Sple6n Harris, 
“ that Lady Amelia does not extend the liberality 
of her sentiments resj>ecting the poor to the rich. 
No, no, there she turns the tables, and denounces 
judgment and repi’obation, in terms_sufficiently se¬ 
vere, against many very respectable characters in 
high life, as if she supposed herself the Pope, or 
the representative of John Knox.” 

“ Indeed,” said Sir Philip, “ I could not have be¬ 
lieved that,—she looks so very meek.” 

“ Nor I either,” said Spleen, ** had I not had 
the evidence of my own eyes and ears. She is per¬ 
fect gunpowder upon that subject, I assure you.” 

“ The weaker sex are apt to go too far when they 
take up any one idea wnrmly,” said Sir Philip; 
“ but to know that religious euthusiasip was a wo¬ 
man’s weak side, would not deter me from paying 
my addresses to her, though I would prefer a mu¬ 
sical or a painting enthusiast;—poetry and reli¬ 
gion I would have difficulty in choosing betvnxt.— 
However, anything is better than a bustling phi¬ 
lanthropist. Your actual Buxtons, and Frys, and 
Howards, would literally put me into a fry.” « 
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“ Wliy,” said Spleen, ** I differ with you there. 
If they would not mix up all their humanity with 
politics, I have no objection to people living in 
Newgate, and being as benevolent as they choose. 
On the contrary, I approve of it, providing they 
would not plague one soliciting for subscriptions. 
Religion is a good thing in its own place, and in 
moderation. I hate infidelity;—I am not an infi¬ 
del myself. In a womian, I think it monstrous; I 
cannot bear it, it is so very masculine. That is the 
most disagreeable of all the Marchioness’s disagree¬ 
able qualities, to my mind. I do not believe that 
she believes in Noah’s flood, though she is utterly 
incapable of giving any good reason for her unbe¬ 
lief ; and if called uj)on to explain either the opi¬ 
nions of Hutton or Werner on this subject, she 
would probably mistake the fire-man for the wa¬ 
ter-engine.” 

“ The Marchioness is indeed but a shallow wo¬ 
man,” said Sir Philip Hum. 

“ On some subjects quite an idiot,” said Spleen; 
“ but on others, take care you do not find her too 
much for you.” 

“ I always l>ow, and let her have it all her own 
way,” said Sir Philip; “ it is the only plan a po¬ 
lite man can follow with your termagants—I hate 
a female infidel Jis much as you can possibly do; 
ik seems to me quite inconsistent, with all my ideas 
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of the becoming weaknesses, dependence, and in¬ 
ferior intellects of the fair sex—^yet certainly that 
decided turn to the other extreme, which you re¬ 
present Lady Amelia to have taken, is fully as in¬ 
consistent with feminine feelings and feminine un¬ 
derstanding.” 

“ Wljy,” said Spleen Harris, “ there is a hap¬ 
py medium in this as in everything, and I would 
wisli my wife just to believe to the extent I believe, 
and no farther.” 

“ And pray, to what extent is that,” asked Sir 
Philip, “ if I may presume to dip into the myste¬ 
ries of your faith ?” 

“ Oh,” said Spleen, “ you must not pose me 
too far—it is unnecessary to be too particular, but 
1 believe the Bible in part; and there are other 
parts of it which I neither believe nor disbelieve. 
I believe Christianity upon the whole to be a sys¬ 
tem intended for the benefit of mankind in this 
world—^as to the future world, the ■^sest of us 
know very little about it.” 

“ I am surprised,” said Sir Philip Hum, “ that 
a man of your sense can believe any part at all of 
a volume professing to be inspired, yet containing 
such contradictions and absurdities. If you would 
lay aside your preconceived opinions, and take the 
trouble of reading and examining it for yourself, 
the result would be an honest and total rejection 
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of it. You may rest assured, that the number of 
infidels, as you please to call them, would be greatly 
increased if men would only examine for themselves. 
Look at the policy of the Catholic priests; they 
withhold the Scriptures from the laity, because ig¬ 
norance of them is the best security of unshaken 
faith.” 

Extremes certainly meet,” said Spleen Har¬ 
ris, “ for you suggest the very means for diminish¬ 
ing the number of Christians, that Lady Amelia 
and others prescribe for their multiplication. But 
for my part, I remain perfectly satisfied in the 
happy moderation of my own private faith, and 
even- your powerful eloquence will not jMjrsuade 
me to become an infidel; neither will Lady Ame¬ 
lia’s preaching convert me to Methodism. Bad as 
the world is, it would be worse if there were no 
Christianity, depend upon it.” 

“ Philosophy of any kind lias always benefited 
mankind,” said Sir Philip Hum, “ and perhaps 
Jesus Christ may be reckoned a gi'cater benefactor 
to mankind tlian even Socrates. But if successful 
benevolence is a proof of the divine origin of any 
system, look at your infidel countryman, Mr Owen 
of Lanark—sec what he Ims accomplished—what 
a Paradise he has created, where none but angels 
dwell 1” 

“ How can you possibly believe such sthflF ?” said 
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Spleen Harris; “ I know a little more of New La¬ 
nark than you do, and you may depend upon it, 
it is all humbug—if it is a Paradise at all, it is a 
Paradise after the fall; and if you choose to call 
the cotton-spinners angels, depend upon it they are 
fallen angels. There are some showy things, per¬ 
haps even good things, in his establishment, but 
his warmest admirers will be found amongst those 
who are comparatively unacquainted with the suc¬ 
cess and sup(;riority of establishments decidedly re¬ 
ligious. Besides, as the Bible is still used New 
Lanai'k, notwithstanding Owen’s well-known dis¬ 
like to it, I believe much of the success of the esta¬ 
blishment may be justly ascribed to its influence, 
and to the care of the teachers, some of whom are 
Christians. I have known many a one pass through 
Edinburgh to see the schools at New Lanark, un¬ 
conscious that there were very superior schools for 
tlie poor in Edinburgh, and where the attainments 
of the boys and girls, except in dancing, would 
have put Mr Owen’s fairest specimens to the blush. 
But there is something more attractive to the eye 
in spacious lialls, classic dress, and romantic sce¬ 
nery, than in pent closes and smoky towns—No, 
no,” continued Spleen, “ I regi’et the progress of 
infidelity as much as I do that of Methodism; and 
Owen and New Lanark have given me no reason to 
change my opinions. I respect Christianity in mo- 
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deration as the promoter and stimulus to high mo¬ 
rality, and they who endeavour to overset it, I look 
upon as the worst enemies of mankind.” 

Indeed,” said Sir Philip Hum, “ I did not 
know you had been so devout.” 

Whether I am devout or not is nothing to the 
argument I maintain,” said Spleen Harris ; “ if I 
were an infidel, still I would support Christianity; 
for what keeps the mind of the vulgar iu order— 
what restrains them in due subjection to the higher 
classes, but Christianity ? Lady Amelia cannot go 
farther in that respect than I do, I assure you ; 
though when she talks of denying one’s self, and 
taking up the cross, and so forth, I must candidly 
confess I have sometimes thought her raving. But 
to return to Owen and Deism, what would you 
say to our taking a trip to Lanark, where we sliall 
see the celebrated Falls of Clyde, and you will be 
enabled to judge for yourself, of the wonderful 
virtues of Owenism ? I think I could soon prove to 
you that he has neither abolished vice, vulgarly so 
called, nor pauperism, in his own domains; and 
that the religion of charity he prates about so much, 
is inculcated as strongly as possible in the Bible ; 
indeed, all the best parts of his theory are taken 
from that sacred volume. But his principles will 
not stand the light—they are full of contradiction, 
and, like the Catholic priests, he docs not scruple 
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to use deception for the good of the cause. He is 
a wrong-headed man, and the weakest and wildest 
of the Methodists have more trutli on their side 
than he has in his much boasted theory.” 

“ P.'irdon me,” said Sir Philip Hum, “ I cannot 
think that the very respectable individuals who sub¬ 
scribed I’or his plans at the London meetings, did 
so without examining into his pretensions.’ 

“ He only produced the fairest parts of his 
scheme,” said Dr Sjdeen, “ and they took his own 
word for almost all that he asserted.- He has a kind 
of liberality about him, and spends his money free¬ 
ly, I own; but so do all the honest Christians. 
The humbugs, to be sure, put you off with prayers, 
and attendance upon sermons and meetings, and 
so forth, but that will not do for me; neither can I 
bear a rich Christian eager in the piu-suit of riches 
and honours—’tis quite inconsistent with the tenets 
of the religion they profess, and I know the Bible 
too well for them to pass themselves off upon me.” 

“ Apropos of the Bible,” said Sir Philip Hum, 

“ I have often remarked, though there cannot be 
a plainer book, yet every one seems to have a dif¬ 
ferent copy of it, with readings for his own private 
use—containing various dispensations for the Iree 
indulgence of his own ruling jmssions.” 

“ I have remarked the same,” said Spleen Har¬ 
ris; “ but I assure you I also know many sincere 
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Christians, particularly amongst women, who read 
and act upon it, such as it is; and that Lady Ame- 

lia Truefeel is one of them, /"-- 

Here the dialogue was interrupted by the en¬ 
trance of the Marchioness and her two married 
daughters. She graciously took hold of I>r Spleen 
Harris by the arm, and urged him gently into a 
recess of the window, in order to have some con¬ 
fidential talk; for she kindly thought that a little 
of her wisdom, experience, and advice, might be 
well bestowed upon her old friend in his present 
happy change of circumstances. Dr Spleen Har¬ 
ris’s acquisition of fortune had not lessened his in¬ 
fluence, with the world in general, nor with the 
Vainallfamilyin particular. Henow possessed great 
and unencumbered estates, and was a reputed beau 
wherever he went; and his sarcasms passed even 
more current than before, as they now proceeded 
out of the mouth of the rich Dr Spleen Harris, in¬ 
stead of, as formerly, fi’om the lips of Dr Spleen, 
or, as he liad been familiarly called, poor John 
Spleen. The Marchioness was an active, bustling 
woman, and when not completely engrossed with 
her own affairs, was sure to intermeddle with those 
of her neighbour.. Of late years, she had rather 
taken a turn for matchmaking, but, true to the in¬ 
terests of her sex, she bent her intrigues chiefly to 
the disposal of “ pennyless dames, with long pedi- 
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grecs,” to rich young men, with or witliout ances¬ 
tors ; and accordingly site looked upon Dr Spleen 
Harris as now her own property, to be disposed of, 
in this way, to tbp best advantage. She sighed to 
think bow much Lady Amelia was out of the ques¬ 
tion—so much indeed, tliat she could not even have 
the refusing of him. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

I ibund a diroful prediction ^(retching from the top of the page to 
the bottom .—Through the uihule nimith., expect much ruin—iibout this 
time. 

Washington Ibfing. 

There are many people who- can occupy them¬ 
selves at home, in spite of wind and weather, and, 
with the various duties of their own domain, defy 
the inroads of that jriga.ntic reptile, ennui. But to 
enjoy other people’s pleasures—to' be busy about 
other people’s affairs—to be interested from morn¬ 
ing to night in other people’s mansions—is not so 
easy, neither is it so pleasant. This Dr Spleen 
Harris felt, after sitting two tedious days in the li¬ 
brary of Hoe Park, listening to the incessant pit¬ 
ter-patter of the rain. He possessed not a mind 
so amply stored with knowledge, or so richly 
cudow'cd with variety of power, as to find endless 
amusement in its own capacities; nor was he com¬ 
posed of that passive vegetable matter, which takes 
root in any soil, and flourishes in any clime. He 
had always been accustomed to be occupied, and 
to have an end in that occupation-r-the earning of 
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his daily bread; and he felt profoundly how diffi¬ 
cult it was all of a sudden to have his habits trans- 
fovmed into those of an idle, easy, indolent, inde¬ 
pendent gentlema^. 

Sir Philip Hum possessed fully as much mind 
as Dr Spleen Harris, and was naturally as liable 
to feel the disquietudes arising from want of food 
to fill its endless cravings; but he had one great 
advantage over the Doctor; he had been accustom¬ 
ed and educated to be an idle gentleman, and found 
a pleasure in reading for his amusement, which 
cannot be entered into by those who read merely 
for instruction, or to qualify themselves for a par¬ 
ticular profession. There was, to be sure, society 
in the house; they were all vastly pleasant people; 
but Dr Spleen Harris thought them all vastly tire¬ 
some—the gentlemen always yawning, reading, or 
sleeping—the ladies always working, smiling, and 
singing—the whole air breathed insipidity. Sir 
Philip Hum’s sensations were much more agree¬ 
able ; he was beginning to fall in love, though not 
quite so bereft of his senses as to render him in¬ 
sensible to the weather. If the impenetrable clouds 
would but break up—if the ethereal blue would 
bi\t again appear, how would they all burst again 
into action; the horses, the hounds, the guns, again 
come into play! 

“ If I were to remain long in this state,” said 
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Dr Spleen Harris to hhiaself, “ I must inevitably 

become either a gamester or a gourmand. Wliat 
•an inexpressible relief to my feelings is the blessed 
sound of the gong at six o’clock !—Fretbeef is an 
excellent cook—the meat perhaps a little under¬ 
done. What a dreadful situation would be ours at 
present, if such a person presided over the commis- 
saryship of this castle, as my old torment, Betty 
Reeky f—Then adieu even to the low pleasures of 
sense.” 

Even Dr Spleen Harris felt that there were plea¬ 
sures the ennobled mind could enjoy, “ far above 
the vulgar joys that move our gross desires, inele¬ 
gant and lowand even situated as he was, he 
would have blushed to have revealed some of his 
musings. He was tired of the company, and tired 
of himself; he could not help wondering why Sir 
Philip Hum was not equally sick of their society, 
unless, as he began to suspect, the Baronet was a 
little in love with Lady Amelia. It could not be 
Jane Pert who attracted him—^a little idle flirt, 
against whose views (if views she could be so pre¬ 
sumptuous as to form) Dr Spleen Harris was upon 
his guard. 

The Doctor knew little of love from his own ex¬ 
perience ; but he had always heard it described as 
giving wings to what otherwise would have proved 
leaden moments, and enabling its votaries to 
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breathe a second spring,, even in the dull, damp, 
easterly mists that dai’ken the close of the year. 

Sir Philip Hum muitt certainly be in love,” 
said Hr Spleen Harris to himself, “ else he cer¬ 
tainly would hare proposed to me what has been 
at the tip of my tongue to suggest to him —to cut 
and run.” 

Lady Amelia was notin the room—Lady Maria 
and the Marchioness were playing at bagatelle — 
Lady Jane was writing out a bit of music— Jane 
Pert was working a bead-purse, and endeavouring, 
by her chatter, to amuse Sir Philip Hum ; biit he 
was evidently thinking of something else, and 
whenever the door opened, seemed to expect the 
entrance of some more agreeable personage. 

“ I see how the land lies now,” said Spleen Har¬ 
ris ,—“ love is like a giddiness; it will not let an 
honest man go about his business.” 

The wind and rain continued to batter on the 
window, and ennui to steal o’er the mind of Spleen 
Harris. Something must be done—an exertion 
must be made. He took up the county newspa¬ 
pers. The Dinthcrout theatre attracted his at¬ 
tention. A change of place, a change of scene, 
could surely prove no worse than a change of pain ; 
and he ventured to propose, that, by way of a little 
amusement in this dreary weather, they should go 
next day, which was Saturday, to Dintherout, the 
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county town—see tlie play—shew Sir Philip Hum 
the old cathedral—and hear a sermon next morn¬ 
ing before returning. 

In this arrangement he thought he had happily 
met the wishes of all the party; but after having 
discoursed a little upon it, he found that Lady 
Amelia would not consent to accompany them to 
the theatre, even with the hire of hearing a sermon 
the following day. But, my dear mother,” said 
she, “ if you wish it, I shall be quite happy to go 
with you to Dintherout—I can take a book, and 
remain in the inn till your return from the play— 
I never tire when I am alone; and it will ^ve me 
a great deal of pleasure to go with you next morn¬ 
ing to the church—I would like so much to hear 
the new clergyman, Mr Peters; though, indeed, 
I have never heard what kind of doctrine he 
preaches.” 

“ Why, that is very rash of you,” said the Mar¬ 
chioness, in an ironical tone. “ Who knows what 
heresies he may preach—what loose doctrines he 
may hold ?—tint, at all events, he will no doubt be 
much flattered by your patronage.” 

The Marquis of Vainall wjis perhaps more con¬ 
scientious in his errors than the other members of 
the family. “ At my time of life, one i'e<£uires a 
little amusement,” said he; and he entered warm¬ 
ly into the plan of psitronizing the poor players; 
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)>nt lie had some doubts and scruples about the pro¬ 
priety of v^hat he termed the Sunday’s amusement, 
—for it was a Presbyterian church, and the Mar- 
(juis, though so lukewarm as to the essentials of reli¬ 
gion, was yet so much attached to the Episcopalian 
form of worship, that he deemed the countenancing 
any other rites or forms, nearly equal in atrocity to 
sanctioning Mahometanism. Episcopacy was the 
form of religion he was born in, baptized in, bred 
in, man’icd in, and hoped to die in, syid to bo in¬ 
terred in—^its rites had been preserved in the fa¬ 
mily for many generations, since his great forefa¬ 
ther, John Trucfeel, the Valiant, was created Mar¬ 
quis of Vainall at the Reformation, and allowed to 
aild t o his arms, spears, swords, and darts, bearers 
moiittes, and all the train of honours heraldry liad 
1,0 bestow. IRS'forefathers had partaken of tlie or- 
diuamais of the Ejiiscojialian Cliurch, and had all 
been interred according Ui its rites; in short, it was 
in tlie family—the family religion—and a family 
thing—the Marquis’s foot had never been conta¬ 
minated by entering either a Presbyterian or any 
other meeting-house ; and he would as s<>on have 
thought of clianginghis politics as his mode of wor- 
slii]). lie had some confused thoughts floating 
through his brain, that there were many different 
religions in the world; amongst others, Presbyte- 
r-^niism, Quakerism, Methodism, Ejuscopacy—that 
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there were real Christians to be found in every de¬ 
nomination,' was a truth he could neither compre¬ 
hend nor g^ivc liis assent to. 

The awful cliaraeteristics, and deeply important 
truths, of real Christianity, were quite unfclt by 
him ; but there was one sentiment he held as per¬ 
fectly uncontrovertible—that all who acted up to 
their own faith were acceptable to God—not con¬ 
sidering liow the reception of that doctrine would 
lead to the deduction, that in some countries they 
who had burned most children, presented most 
human sacrifices, endured most penances, perse¬ 
cuted most Christians, would consequently be the 
gi'catest saints. Far less did he advert to the rle- 
clarations of those Scriptures to which he gave his 
milk-and-water assent, that it would be more to¬ 
lerable for Sodom and Gomorrah, (those notori¬ 
ously wicked Heathen cities,) in the day of j udg- 
ment, than for those who had rejected the great 
light of Christianity, after it had been preached 
amongst them. 

But Dr Spleen Harris’s arguments were so well 
calculated to bear uj>on the Marquis’s love of amuse¬ 
ment, that he consented to the arrangements in 
question; and, accordingly, the carriages drew up 
on the day appointed, and the party set off to dine 
at tlie Silver Key, the principal, if not the sole inn 
it Dintherout. Dr Spleen Harris contrived to 
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drive Lady Amelia in his curricle;—^lie could not 
tell how it was, but even foolish and enthusiastic 
as he considered her religious principles, he prefer¬ 
red her company to tliat of any other female of the 
j)arty. The Marchioness was so dignified and in¬ 
structive, and patronizing and protecting,—and 
Ijady Maria Wilde was so dogmatical, and syste¬ 
matic, and correct,—and Lady Jane was so flexi¬ 
ble, and agreeing, and simple, and insipid, and so 
ready to turn with the last speaker,—and^ Jane 
Pert was so gossipping, and curious, and oflicious 
—up with the window, and down with the win¬ 
dow, whether you were cold or hot, questioning 
you and cross-questioning—that, in his own pri- 
A'ate cogitations, he Anted them all bores, and 
thought himself comparatively happy in having 
o}>tained Lady Amelia as a traAnlling com]>anion 
—for certainly, if not absolutely agreeable, she 
AA’^jis not disagreeable—she could he silent, she 
could be inanimate; you might indulge in a reve¬ 
rie in her com])any; she could Ihn upon her own 
thoughts, and let you live upon jnurs; she wns 
not oflicious, yet she was not positively inatlcu- 
tive. In short, he was so much pleased with her, 
that some floating thoughts passed through his 
mind of offering her his hand, and obtaining her 
as his companion for life; the more especially, as 
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all his friends told lum, tliat now that lie was laird 
of Harris Hall, he must and ought to have a Avifc. 

He despised lulling in love; he. thought that pas¬ 
sion only becoming, or rather pardonable, in high- 
school boys and boarding-school misses; but he 
meant in a cool deliberate manner to choose a wife 
who woidd in tdl respects suit and bo suitable. In 
this respect, the chanicter of Sir Philip Hum dilFer- 
ed vci’y materially from tbat of Dr Spleen Harris ; 
he was always what he called in love ; he had just 
r<!eovered from a A’iolent attachment to the Hon. 
Miss Selina Waver, who, from some wilful or real 
misundtu'standing, had married Lord Felix Hasty, 
while Sir Philip had thought her heart and hand 
engaged to himself. Sir Philip came down to Scot¬ 
land, Avith a d(!terniination to renounce the sex ; 
but, after a lew days’ residence; at Roe Park, had 
altered this cruel resolution in faA'Our of Lady 
Amelia Trnefeel ; and liaA'ing got his cue from Dr 
S])leen Harris, Avbo, Avitbout being aAATire of his 
vicAvs, had let him into the leading traits of Ljidy 
Amelia’s character, he determined, in the course of 
his courtshi]), to hold any creed, assume any cha¬ 
racter, talk any language, that might suit, the shil't- 
ing scene. This line of conduct was not inconsist- 
i*iit Avith liis notions of honour, as stratagems Avere 
aUvays j>ermitted in Ioa'c and in Avar; and he meant 
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sijiccrcly 1 o make her an excellent husband, and 
had no intentions of contradi<‘ting her, either on 
religion, or any other }>oint, after matrimony. 

Little did he know how easily the false j)rofes- 
sor may often be discriminated from the true, 
(though, in particular eases, even St Paul himsell' 
was deceived;) but the real truth he never could 
have credited, that the Saviour guides and pr«j- 
teets all those who put their trust in him, and de¬ 
livers them from snares within and perils with¬ 
out. Poor man, how could he know it! he was 
only wise as to this world. Sir Philip Hum, there¬ 
fore, acting upon the Scotch proverb, “ you must 
court the cow if you want the calf,” began his ope¬ 
rations by paying marked attention to the Mar¬ 
chioness, who did him the honour of allowing him 
a place in her carriage, in tlieir drive to Dinthcr- 
out. lie Avas a very agreeabh^ man, and he car¬ 
ried on the usual collofjuies with much case and 
vivacity. Tlic weather, the views, th(j theatre, the 
performers, coinjiany likely to be expected in the 
boxes—the state;—Dr S[>h;cn Harris—politics— 
sad times—the more done ibr the poor the worse 
they grew—gfiine laws—c;ountry ewerrun with 
hares—not an eye of pheasants to be seiui—cov<;ys 
of partridges getting rare;—pae-ks eel’ moor-fowl, 
but distant and shy—hantlsome wome;n—Lady 
Amelia—the churedi — metlieeelisni—fanaticism— 
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madness—inMelity. To all the Marchioness’s re¬ 
marks, the Baronet hemmed and bowed assent, and 
adapted his manner and discourse to the shifting 
topics, witli the address and ease of a courtier. 

lint now tlic clouds seemed to have exhausted 
themselves, and bright azure, more than enough 
to clothe a regiment, appeared through the broken 
vapours. A gleam of sunshine enlivened the scene, 
as the road winded round a hill, and the aucvv 
opened on the beautiful ruins of the ancient Ca¬ 
thedral of Diritherout. 

“ The architecture of former times is beauti¬ 
ful,” said the .Marchioness. 

“ Sublime, indeed !” said Sir Philip Hum ; 

“ that is an exquisite turret.” 

The Cathedral of Dintherout was, indeed, an 
object to excite admiration in all the lovers of the 
])icturesque. The architecture Avas pure Gothic, 
and ])erfect of its kind, though in ruins. 

“ I understand it looks ])articul.arly magnificent 
by moonlight,” said Sir Philip Hum. 

“ Woiild’st thou A'iew fair Melrose right,” said 
the Marchioness, repeating the hackneyed, because 
beautiful lines of Sir Walter Scott. But just as Sir 
Philip Hum AA’as preparing to finish the passage 
for her, the postilion, Avho treated moonlight and 
sunlight as very secondary lights, compared to his 
entering his natwe town in style—put the whip to 
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his nags, and £ew over the stones hi such a man¬ 
ner as to let the inhabitants know he was the post¬ 
boy of a Marchioness—and with an air much to 
his own satisfaction, drew up at the door of the 
SiJver Key, the principal inn at Dintherout. 
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CHAPTER V. 

From north and south, and cast and west, 

I'ill all the countless throng jiartake 
Of looking on, for looking’s sake. 

Dintherout was, in all respects, like any other 
country town. It contained one principal street, in 
whittli tlitsre was the Silver Key, and a few shops, 
in which small quantities of all things might he 
had. I’lie working part of the jxtpulation were, 
sttme of thtiih, at the loom, and some of them in 
the field ; hut the street, as usual, displayed a jiro- 
jxtrtion ol ohl men and old women, children, ducks, 
chickens, dogs, and, at the door of the Silver Key, 
there wtsre several carritiges, and gigs, and curri¬ 
cles ; and there were bt>ys riding through the town 
on horses newly caught, without any furniture 
whatever. The w’eather had brightened up so con¬ 
siderably, that some of the ]*arty from Roe Park 
were half reiKuiting of their exjiedition, but it would 
ruin the jilayers were they now to return. It Avas 
an uncommonly comlortable, (unnmodious theatre, 
built by sidiscription, and the Marchioness’s patro¬ 
nage Avas expected to fill it. The town of Dinther¬ 
out had given it free to tlie strollers, tvlio Averc, 
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ns usual, in a state of the greatest poverty. Tlicrt? 
was little amusement expected from the cxcelleuec 
of the performance, yet much might be derived 
from its absurdity. There were flaming handbills 
j)ostcd up in various pai'ts of the street, intimating 
that, under the patronage of the Marchioness of 
Vainall, would be performed the tnigedy of Mac¬ 
beth ; and never was such a pennyworth to be 
given for the money, for Macbeth was to recite be¬ 
tween acts the adventures of Cornet Flash, and to 
sing several lavourite songs ; and Miss FloAvers was 
to dance the shawl dance, and to sing the Maid of 
Windsor, and to go through a fire balloon n])on 
horseback; and tin; wliolo was to conclude with a 
new pantomimic farce, never before perlbrmed in 
Dinthcrout, called the Interesting Clown. Many a 
boy and girl loitered on their way to school to spell 
this attractive bill. Dr Spleen Harris and Sir l*hi- 
li]> Hum f«)und themselves engaged in the same 
occupation as they were loitering about before <lin- 
ncr. 

“ I am not quite convinced,” said Dr S])h!en 
Harris, “ that it adds much to oui’ 1 ‘riend the Mai - 
chioness’s dignity, to have Jier name flourishing as 
patroness to such a set of ragfimuflins, as the names 
in this bill would indicate them to be.” 

“ We must not be scrupulous about trifles in 
this bustling world,” said Sir Philip Hum. 
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Strolling players have been frequently and well 
described. Hogarth’s admirable delineation brings 
them before our eyes in all their wretched traji- 
pings ; and Crabbc has not lessened the horror that 
a mind alive to humanity, and not perverted by sa¬ 
tire, must experience in contemplating this degra¬ 
ding occupation of our brothers and sisters of the 
human race. The earnings of many a labourer in 
Dintherout were destined to be spent this evening 
in the encouragement of this band ; the ale-houses 
and inferior inns expected much custom on the dis¬ 
missal of the theatre; and it would be early on the 
Lord’s day ere the cottages received again their in¬ 
mates. Many a farmer’s wife and daughter deck¬ 
ed themselves in their best array, their Sunday’s 
clothes, to attend this amusement, sanctioned by 
the Marchioness of Vainall. But had they seen the 
wretchedness of the beings who were labouring to 
divert them, we shall hope that better feelings 
would have prompted them so to bestow their mo¬ 
ney as to have enabled the poor vagabonds to rest 
their wearied bodies, to look after their famishing 
children, to fly from the contamination of one 
another. 

The landlord erf the Silver Key, Joseph Macbill, 
had been in bad health for some years, and set bye, 
as his wife expressed it. She had been a cook be¬ 
fore her marriage, and talked of him' with much 
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the same respect as she would liave done of an old 
tureen, and uttered her sorrows concerning him in 
this manner to Jerkins the Marchioness’s maid, in 
reply to her inquiry after his health. 

“ I’hank you for specrin’ for him—hech me ! 
he’ll no mend noo—I think he’s got an income in 
his arm—he’s noo clean cracked and broken ; wac’s 
me, he’s been a silly man a’ his dsiys. The main- 
teenance o’ him is a sair drawback upon me, for 
I’m but a silly woman mysell, no able to fight and 
steer about the bouse as I used to do.” 

“ But I hope your customers still frequent the 
Silver Key ?” said Jerkins. 

“ I canna compleen,” said Mrs Macbill; “ but 
they cum a’ at ance, and I may say, speak a’ at 
ance; thae Englishmen arc sometimes like to pit me 
woof, Avhen they cum doun wi’ their guns an’ their 
dougs, and their valys.—But Avha is yon ?” conti¬ 
nued she, looking out at the door, and jiointing to 
the gentlemen. 

“ It’s Dr Spleen Harris,” said Jerkins. 

“ Houts, woman, I ken him wcel enough,” said 
Mrs Macbill, “ he’s often here : but wha is he yon 
who is AA-^alken wi’ him ?” 

“ He’s a grand Englishman,” said Jerkins; “ a 
Sir Philip Hum, with a great deal of money; he’s 
one of those who come into the country with the 
moorfowl, and depart Avith the partridges.” 
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“ I hacna seen a patrick tlic year,” said Mrs 
Macbill:—“ but surely I’m no wise ! I bae little 
need to stand craeken here, when a’s on my sliou- 
thci’s, and when I bae sa muckle ado.” 

“ How do you do, Mrs Macbill ?” said a man 
who CtTmc up to them. 

“ I’m gaely; liow’s a’ wi’ ye yoursell, John ?” 

It WJI.S John PoAV the barber, who, seeing so 
much cr)m])any arrh’^e at the inn, came to see if 
there was any emjdoyment for liim. 

“ Just stap in and tak your chance, .Tohu,” said 
Mrs Matdjill, as she ran olF to the kitchen, to bustle 
the <u>ok and hurry the wait(!r. Next in degree 
aj)j)eared Betty Brocun, to receive from the li]>s of 
Jerkins instriuttions how the noble ])arty liked their 
pillows, ainl blankets, and mattresses arranged. 
There is no station in society exempt from the in¬ 
roads of’])ride and ambition; and Mrs Mai^bill of 
the Silver Key had her oavu share of it. She was not 
ov(!rstock«Hl with any sense;, jind certaiidy not with 
what is (tailed coniinon sense*, edse she would have 
knoWn how inijeogsible it Avas for her to have; vied 
with Cochon, the; Marejuis’s I’rench cook ; but this 
she had the ambitious daring presumption to at¬ 
tempt, and gave herself a ])rodigioiis deal of ill- 
be;stowed trouble in preparing badly-cook<;(l fine 
dishes, which, privately, the family of the Vaieialls 
Averc (ireal of at home, even when cooked with tlie 
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host, materials, and in Cochon’s best style. Where¬ 
as she might have given them the highest pleasure 
ol‘a gourmand, an agi’ceable vai’iety, by preparing 
for them what she was quite an adept at, a well- 
coohed plain dinner. 

“ This soup is precisely negus,” said the Mar¬ 
quis, putting away his plate. 

“ Pray don’t venture u])on that curry,” said Sir 
Philip, “ it has nearly flayed my throat.” 

“ This cream is made espccuilly for the ladies,” 
said Dr Spleen Harris, “ quite brandy posset.” 

“ The chickens arc very nice, I can assure you,” 
said Lady Amelia. 

“ I though! I recognized some of their relations 
in the court of the inn,” said the Marchioness, 
“ Avhich is enough for me.” 

The Marquis, as has been before remarked, loved 
his «linner, and he could not dine upon Mrs Mac- 
bill’s dress<!(l dishes ; luit, ujxrn iiujuiry, he disco¬ 
vered that the house contained a vulgar piece of 
cohl beef, intended for Mrs Macbill’s domestics, 
and on this, to her gr<!;it mortification, the Mar- 
«juis and his ])arty made a hearty rej)ast. 

“ Great folks are great plagues,” said Mrs Mac- 
bill ; “ coiddna they eat what was served up, but 
they bid to hae the beef too, I’se warrant 

We hope there may be sonm hints in the fore- 
gtuiJg detail, which may |)rove useful to people of 
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moderate establishments, when they wish to feed 
their betters. But there were no real idolaters of 
their stomach in this party, none who were enthu¬ 
siastic and gloried in their shame. The gourmand 
alone can tell whether the remembrance of liaving 
ejitcn a good dinner conveys any pleasure to his 
soul; he, too, can tell the delight of the present 
enjoyment, and what degree of delight there is in 
the anticipation of pleasure to come. 

The repast was finished, and its pleasures and 
desagreemms forgotten. The carriage and servants 
were drawn up at tlie inn door, and the idlers of 
Diiitherout %vere assembled to see the grand ladies 
and gentlemen come out and ascend their carriages. 
At last they all drove off, amidst shouts of ap¬ 
plause from the yellow-haired laddies and bloom¬ 
ing lasses of Dintherout, who experienced such de¬ 
light in-beholding their ascent into their carriages, 
that they followed with one accord to witness their 
descent from the said equipages, at the door of the 
theatre of Dintherout. A glorious sun was pre¬ 
paring to sink behind one of the noble mountains 
to be seen from Dintherout, as this fashionable 
party gjive up their persons to three hours’ impri¬ 
sonment in the theatre. 

Religion alone gives I'cfinemcnt to the taste; and 
most justly has it been observed, that a Christian 
is the highest style of man. They talk amiss who 
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talk of sacrificing pleasures for the sake of reli¬ 
gion. A soul awakened to truth and life, is dead 
to tlie now tasteless pleasures which once engrossed 
it, and reflects with wonder on the time when it 
found pleasure in having fictitious feelings roused 
by fictitious representations, or its risible faculties 
excited by seeing man, the being created after the 
image of God, made a buffoon, personating a Har- 
le(juin. Well might the poet exclaim—“ How poor, 
how rich, how abject, how august, how wonderful 
is man !” 
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CHAPTER VI. 

“ So calm, the waters scarcely seem to stray, 

And yet they frlide like happiness away. 

All was so still, so soft in earth and air. 

You scarce would start to meet a spirit there ; 

Secure tinit nouf'ht of evil could delight 
To walk in such a scene on such a night.” 

Lady Amkeia, left alone in tlic inn, roeolleeted 
that tlicrt! was a be.antii'iil river at no j^reat dis¬ 
tance, and, irresistibly attract(!d by the sweetness 
of the evening, tbitbtjr sbe direetetl ber stejts, to 
stroll a little on its banks, ]k;aeelYil tind calm wtis 
the s(r(!ne,and [maecfnl sind calm were her thoughts, 
“ In the multitude of my thoughts within me, thy 
comforts delight my soul,” was in her heart and 
on her lijis. To her a solitary walk was full of at¬ 
tractions ; foi’ oftc'n she I’elt her soul drawn forth 
in sAvec't contcni])lation, in delightful musiugs, with 
which a stranger could not intermingle. The river 
was clear and calm, and seemed to reneet Jin image 
ol’ her own mind—such as it Avas at this moment, 
in perfect peace stayed upon God—yet sin and 
femptalion had not ceased to struggle within her: 
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for tlie Christian life is a warfai'e; but she watch¬ 
ed and prayed against their influence, and often 
obtained great and long interv'als of peace. Her 
soul was filled with love to God and to her fellow- 
creatures, and hence enjoyed the blessedness of 
fulfilling the two great commandments, on which 
hang all the law and the Prophets. 

She was aroused from her musing by the whim¬ 
pering of a child, and turning round, she perceived 
a tawdry-looking woman, whose countenance and 
appearance bore every trace of wretchedness. En¬ 
couraged by Lady Amelia’s compassionate looks, 
the stranger addressed her in the language of en¬ 
treaty, saying, that it was the first time she had 
ever sought aid in this manner; that she had been 
an actress, and had come to Dintherout, in hopes 
of being employed in the theatre; that the mana¬ 
ger had engaged her husband, but had no occasion 
for her services ; that she had nothing to trust to 
but her husband’s uncertain profits, and literally 
was not possessed of a shilling. Lady Amelia 
never turned away her ear from the tale of dis¬ 
tress ; she questioned the woman a little further 
as to her history. 

The high-flown language of the stranger, made 
up of extracts from plays, a motley mixture of 
tragedy and comedy, was strangely contrasted with 
the plainness and simplicity of Lady Amelia’s 
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mode of expression; but, at the same time, served 
to confirm one part of her story, and shew that she 
had been an actress. It farther appeared, that her 
husband and she had frequently thought of quit¬ 
ting so unprofitable a profession, and one in which 
tAej'' had already suffered so much—their name 
was Mackorkindale. Lady Amelia having given 
her n little money for her present necessities, told 
her ^ she would call next morning, with proper 
credentials of the truth of her story, she would en¬ 
deavour to raise a little money to assist them in 
entering into an honest trade. The countenance 
of the poor woman brightened as slie received the 
contents of Xady Amelia’s purse, and loading her 
with many blessings, she departed, promising to 
bring her husband to the inn with her in the morn¬ 
ing. Lady Amelia had a pleasing walk homewards, 
for it is cheering to the heart of a Christian to be 
made an instrument for good, and she hoped this 
adventure might be blessed, as the means of much 
good to the poor Mackorkindides. She felt the 
truth of Shakespeare’s description of mercy, “ it 
is doubly blest, it blesseth him that giveth and 
him that receivethbut, above all, she remem¬ 
bered Jesus of Nazareth, who went about doing 
good, and who said, “ It is more blessed to give 
than to receive.” 

The inn was in a state of almost total deeer- 
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tion when she arrived there; all the servants that 
could possibly be spared had gone to the play; the 
chambermaidaloneremained in solitary attendance, 
and prepared to shew Lady Amelia the way to the 
parlour. As slie went along the passage, the 
groans of some one in deep distress arrested her 
attention. She was not one of those callous be¬ 
ings, who could hear the moans of the suffering, 
without lively interest and deep-felt compassion. 

“ What is that ?” said she, pausing, and address¬ 
ing the housemaid. 

“ Oh !” replied the girl, “ it is only Mr Mac- 
bill, puir man, groaning for his tea ; the house has 
been in such a bustle, that there has been naebody 
to attend to him I may say these twa days.” The 
groans were repeated in a still deeper tone—“ He 
maun just craik on,” said the girl ; “ for I canna do 
everything, and he needna be sae impatient. When¬ 
ever I tak up your leddyship’s tea, I’ll attend to 
him.” 

Lady Amelia felt moved with this account. 

“ Where is he ?” said she. 

“ Just ben at yon brown door,” said the girl. 

“ May I step in and inquire for him ?” said 
Lady Amelia. 

“ Oh, I’m sure if your leddyship likes to take the 
trouble, he’ll be unco glad to see you, for he greens 
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sair for company, as he sits in his chair his leefu 
lane maist a’ the lang day.” 

“ Do go, my good girl, and prepare his tea,” 
said Lady Amelia; “ mine will do quite well some 
time after this; indeed, I would not wish it so 
early, at any rate.—I’ll step in and inquire for him 
in the meantime.” 

“ I’se do your biddin’, mem,” said the girl; 
“ but my mistress aye bids me attend to the gentry 
first, and my maister afterwards.” The girl now 
opened the door, saying, “ Here’s a leddy come to 
speer for ye, Mr Macbill,” and then miade her exit, 
leaving Lady Amelia to the further introducing of 
herself to this poor invalid. Mr Macbill had the 
swollen figure of a jolly publican, with a face 
squalid, emaciated, and discoloured by disease ; 
he was seated in a tolerably comfortable arm-chair, 
propped up by pillows ; he was dressed in a patch- 
work wrapper, a Scotch night-cap was upon his 
head, and a Scottish blanket covered the chair, 
and was wrapped about his limbs. Beside him was 
a crutch, which he was now unable to use, to as¬ 
sist lum in going to bed; and a small table stood 
by, on which was a hand-bell, which he had often 
the pleasure of ringing, but seldom the satisfaction 
of seeing obeyed. 

“ I’m sorry to find you so poorly,” said Lady 
Amelia. 
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“ Thank your ladyship. Indeed, Fm very frail,” 
replied he; “ I’m no like to get weel ava; troth, 
I sometimes think I’ll no he lang for this world 
and here, with the garrulity of age, he entered into 
a long and minute detail of his illness and suffer¬ 
ings—he seemed refreshed by having the liberty 
of talking, and, by the repetition of his ails, he 
seemed to lessen their poignancy. 

“ Have you books to read ?” said Lady Amelia. 

“ Walth o’ books, but a scarcity of een to read 
them ; I canna see a stime mysell.” 

“ But you have much of the Bible in your 
heart ?” ssiid Lady Amelia; “ and I trust the Com¬ 
forter brings many consoling passages to your re¬ 
collection.” 

“ I canna coraplcen,” said the man; “ I’ve com¬ 
forts anew, but oh I’m sair fashed with this weary 
hoast, I dinna get a wink o’ sleep the hale night 
for it.” 

When his cough had a little subsided, Lady 
Amelia again resumed her discourse. 

“ Does your minister come often to see you? 
The conversation of a pious Christian, is an un¬ 
speakable consolation on the bed of sickness.” 

“ Ou, no, honest man,” said Mr Macbill, “ he 
has eneugh ado wi’ his ain flock; not but, I’se war¬ 
rant, if I sent for him he would be willing eneugh 
to come to me, for they say he likes weel to visit 
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the sick, and I’ve been a weel-doin’ man a’ my 
life.” 

“ So you arc a dissenter,” said Lady Amelia; 
“ you do not belong to his flock, you say ?” 

“ To tell your ladyship the truth,” said Mr 
Macbill, “ the gudewife and I never joined wi’ 
ony congregation—in our public line we could sel¬ 
dom get out on the Sabbath-day when I was weel, 
and noo I’m no able- 

“ What!” said Lady Amelia, “ have yoTi lived 
to your time of life, and never acknowledged your 
faith by partaking of the blessed Sacrament? 1 
pity you, poor man, for I doubt if tlie consolations 
of the gospel can be yours.” 

« It’s no that I misdoubt it,” said Mr Macbill; 
“ butwe hae aye been baith of us feared to approach 
the Sacrament. Tliere is that fearful sentence 
about eating and drinking unworthily.” 

“ True,” said Lady Amelia; “ it is awful to ap¬ 
proach the table of the Lord, living in sin unre¬ 
pented of, in sin persisted in; but to the humble 
believer there is a call which he cannot be guilt¬ 
less and refuse to comply with—‘ Do this in re¬ 
membrance of me.’ Tliere is a Saviour, but only 
for those who believe in him, and consequently 
obey his commandments.” 

“ I dare say what your ladyship says is very 
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true,” said Mr Macbill; “ I maun speak to the 
gudewife thereanent.” 

“ You had better send for the clergyman, and 
talk with him,” said Lady Amelia; “ he will not 
refuse to come and see you. Have you considered 
what is to happen after your death ?—It is near to 
every one of us, and near also to you.” 

“ I’m sure that’s true,” said Mr Macbill; “ the 
gudewife tells me that ilka day. I’ve paid maist 
o’ my debts, and I’m no conscious o’ haeing wrang- 
ed anybody; and I hope God will be merciful, aitd 
pardon a’ my wee frailties and failings.” 

“ O let me entreat you to seek Him in the way 
He has appointed, while He may be found,” said 
Lady Amelia. “ Will you let me read a chapter 
of the Bible to you ?” 

“ If your ladyship pleases,” said Mr Macbill— 
“ I’sc be obliged to you.—But whare’s the book ?” 
added he, looking about. “ It’s in the kist in the 
corner o’ the room. The gudewife brings it out 
whiles on the Sabbath, if there’s ony time to read; 
but really the Sabbath day is,. I may say, our 
thrangest day—sic a deal o’ the gentry make it 
their jaunting day.” 

Lady Amelia read, and, to the best of her power, 
expounded a chapter to this ignorant man, and he 
seemed to listen with gladness and interest. “ O, 
if I had the like o’ you to read and speak to me,” 
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said he, “ I would soon ken what was right; but 
here am I, a poor bewildered creature, that canna 
see to read mysell, and find it ill to hear when the 
like of the gudewife or John Pow comes to read to 
me.” 

“ I shall never be in Dintherout without coming 
to see you,” said Lady Amelia; “ and I shall send 
you some books by the carrier, and something 
which will be good for your cough; but you must 
promise to me to read the books, and to send for 
the minister, to talk w’ith him about your immor¬ 
tal soul.” 

“ It would ill become me to refuse onything your 
ladyship desires, after you have been sae guid.” 

Here Betty Broom entered with his tea, and in¬ 
formed her ladyship that the tea things were set in 
the parlour. 

Lady. Amelia added a few more exhortations, 
which were gratefully received by Mr Macbill, and 
returned to the parlour, pleased with having at 
least beguiled, she hoped not unprofitable, the time 
of this poor man. Sudden visible conversions, she 
knew, from the Word of God, were not impossi¬ 
ble ; but she had ever been accustomed to look upon 
them as improbable. Yet the good seed of the 
kingdom of heaven she knew to be described as a 
grain of mustard seed, and not always discernible 
to the eye of human observers. “ Wlio knows but 
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my visit to this poor man may be blest ?—The Sa¬ 
viour often makes use of feeble tools, that he alone 
may be glorified.” 

In some respects, one would have thought the 
spiritual state of poor Mr Mjicbill was no better 
than that of Sir Philip Hum; but they differed ma¬ 
terially; and we are inclined to think that John 
Machill was not so steeled and hardened against 
Christianity as Sir Philip Hum. The Baronet 
was a clever man—a deep man ; he had read, and 
was well acquainted with, the Bible; but he was a 
proud man—proud of his talents—proud of his 
birth—^proud of his moral attainments, low as they 
were—and proud of his own wisdom. He had 
never prayed to understand the Scriptures, for he 
never doubted his own natural capacity—^he never 
prayed heartily for forgiveness of sins, for he never 
felt his need—he never prayed for strength, for he 
was already strong—he never prayed to be deli¬ 
vered from the crafts and assaults of the devil, for 
he did not believe in the existence of any such be¬ 
ing. 

Lady Amelia having taken tea, took a small copy 
of Thomas a Kempis out of her reticule, and passed 
the time not unprofitably, till she was joined by 
the party from the play. They looked all tired, 
and jaded, and overheated, and wearied, and lan¬ 
guid. They had laughed a great deal, and been 
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very much amused; but laughing never leaves any 
pleasurable sensation behind it. To Sir Philip 
Hum it had evidently been an exertion to appear 
amused; he was already almost satiated with the 
representations of Covent-Garden and Drury-Lane, 
and was a man of too much taste to enjoy hearing 
Shakespeare murdered; and he lost nothing in the 
opinion of Lady Amelia, by the cold manner in 
which he expressed his approbation of the evening’s 
amusement. 

Lady Amelia, in her turn, related her adven¬ 
ture with the actress ; but she thought it more pru¬ 
dent to be silent as to her having visited Mr Mac- 
bill, as she was uncertain whether it would have 
met with unmixed approbation, at least from the 
Mai’chiontjss. 

“ I think you have had the best fun of us all,” 
said Dr Spleen Harris ; “ although I cannot per¬ 
ceive the difference betwixt going to the theatre 
and hearing private theatricals—a tragi-comedy 
performed in the open air for one’s own particular 
amusement.” 

“ 1 am sure,” said the Marchioness, “ I more 
than once wished myself in the open air, or that 
the roof had been taken off the theatre—the heat 
was really intolerable, and the tallow lights quite 
suffocating.” 

“ Amelia’s plan was certainly the comfortable 
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tiling,” said the Marquis ; “ only, she should have 
let us into her secret, and I for one would have at¬ 
tended her.” 

Sir Philip Hum was seated by Lady Amelia, 
and he lost not this opportunity of paying his court 
to her, hy displaying the generosity and charity of 
his disposition. “ You really interest me much,” 
said lie, “ hy your account of that poor woman. I 
shall think myself happy if you will permit me to 
assist you in being of service to the unhappy pair.” 

Lady Amelia warmly thanked him, and accept¬ 
ed his generous offer. 

“ I assure you,” said he, “ I am not a perfect 
novice in these matters. Devolve the whole upon 
me; I shall talk with the man and his wife, and 
shall set them uj> in trade, if I find them likely to 
bring credit to our protectorship.” 

“ What an excellent, kind-hearted man Sir Phi¬ 
lip Hum is !” said the Marchioness, in an audible 
whisper. 

“ A very good, honest fellow, but easily hum¬ 
bugged,” answered the Marquis, in a whispered 
whisjier. “ The Marchioness and I ai’e just admi¬ 
ring your generosity,” continued he aloud, and ad¬ 
dressing himself to Sir Philip, who bowed assent, 
as customary on those occasions. 

“ If you go on in this manner,” said Dr Spleen 
Harris, “ you will be expecting to he addressed by 
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the title of ‘ Your benevolence,’ which is the ordi¬ 
nary title of some brotherhood I have heard of.” 

“ How can you make a joke of my good actions 
in that manner ?” said Sir Pliilip Hum. 

“ I am sure I truly feel how good you are in 
this matter,” said Lady Amelia. 

“ I should be good indeed,” thought Sir Phi¬ 
lip Hum, “ if I had not my own views in all this 
trouble I am about to take. What blind fools they 
must all be, not to perceive my drift ! an ordinary 
woman would take this action, as it is meant, for 
marked attention.”—They talked a little more on 
what was to be done—what inquiries to be made 
—and Lady Amelia, who “ hoped all things,” felt 
and expressed great gratitude to Sir Pliilip Hum 
for the warm interest he took in the matter.—“ In 
serving you, I please myself,” said he. But she 
imputed the whole to his natural benevolence of 
disposition, and much she hoped that some good 
seed had been sown in that heart which could me¬ 
ditate and plan the performance of such benevolent 
deeds. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Behold the child, by Nature’s kindly law. 

Pleased with a rattle, tickled with a straw. 

While the superior members of the illustrious 
house of Vainall were participating in the pastiiiies 
of Dintherout, the domestics who remained at 
Roe Park availed themselves of this opportunity to 
follow their own devices. We shall confine our no¬ 
tice of their proceedings to the occurrences which 
took place in the nursery during this jubilee sea¬ 
son. 

Young Edward Truefecl, the heir-apparent to all 
these spacious domains, enjoyed more freedom of 
person and will than generally falls to the lot of 
children under six years of age; but he now made 
the joyful discovery, that all his privileges wore 
considerably increased, as for some days the usual 
threats of informing his sire and grandsire, mamma 
or grandmamma, of any of his misdemeanors, could 
not be put into execution. These awful denuncia¬ 
tions accordingly fell unheeded on his ear; for 
what has childhood to do with distant futurity ? 
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The usual bugbears that a thorough-bred Scotch 
nurse conjures up to awe the infant mind, were 
held by our young Edward in utter contempt. 

The bogles, the blaek men, the tod-lowries, and 
even the redoubtable John Tod, he feared not, and 
despised and pitied the credulity of his cousin Helen 
Selby, who, by the bare mention of these dread 
names, was awed into obedience, and palsied with 
fear. 

Clara Howard, an Englishwoman, was the per¬ 
son chosen by Lady Emery to watch over the child¬ 
hood of her son. She had been recommended to 
her by Lady B1 underbook, as speaking her mother- 
tongue with perfect accuracy, and having ruled 
over her ladyship’s nursery with unimpeached cha¬ 
racter for many years. 

She also, like her young charge, aware of the 
liberty of the presemt crisis, felt as strongly impel¬ 
led to avail herself of it; their s^unpathetic feelings 
re.alized the Scotch proverb—“Well does the mouse 
know when the cat is not at homeand, accord¬ 
ingly, temptations pi*esenting themselves suited to 
their different tastes, they yielded to the impulse 
and freedom of the moment. Mrs Botany, the 
gardener’s wife, had that evening invited a party to 
tea, and had selected what she reckoned the gen- 
teelest part of the Vainall household as her >Tsitors 
—a discrimination which, whatever effect*it might. 
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hare on the minds of the chosen few, convei'ted all 
the others into her mortal enemies. 

Mrs Howard, haring some dignity in the nursery, 
ivas invited, and immediately closed with the in¬ 
vitation, consigning Edward over to Bennct, the 
maid of Caroline Wilde. But Bennet, upon se¬ 
cond thoughts, also wishing to he gay, delivered 
her double charge over to Doll)', the maid of Miss 
Selby, who, not being courteous in her manners, 
declined committing herself by either accepting or 
refusing the office; for to the proposition she an¬ 
swered only by a silent shrug, which might be in¬ 
terpreted either way. 

Dolly had been poorly educated, but had been 
accustomed to children all her life. She was cer¬ 
tainly a steady, some might say, an obstinate cha¬ 
racter, as firm in her rejection of everything that 
was new, as in her adherence to long established 
practice. She was of the old school, and hated all 
attempts to improve the morals and manners either 
of children or nursery-maids. And when she heard 
Lady Maria Wilde pronouneiug that children should 
be taught this, and nursery-maids be taught that, 
she again had recourse to an emphatic shrug, and 
muttered, “ Weel, weel, let them tak their ain 
way, and see if these new-fangled bairns will be 
wiscr-like men and women tfian their fathers and 
mothers were in the auld way.” 
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Dolly dealt libemlly in stones of ghosts and gob¬ 
lins ; the whole arcana of her system, if system it 
might be called, consisted in alluring her pupils by 
the pleasures of eating and dress, and punishing 
by withholding these delights. Her power to fulfil 
the great expectations which she sometimes endea¬ 
voured to raise, she professed to derive from the 
agency of the better part of the invisible world; 
but in general, she made more use of these unseen 
or fancied beings to awe and terrify the imagina¬ 
tion of her young pupils, threatening frequently to 
deliver them over to the awful world of black, 
blue, and grey nicn and women, giants, witches, 
warlocks. Iri all these beings Dolly had herself a 
kind of vague belief, though slie by no means be¬ 
lieved what she endeavoured to impress upon the 
mind of her pupils, that all these awful personages 
were under her sway, and came and went at her 
pleasure at all hours of the day and night, but par¬ 
ticularly when Miss Helen Selby had the vsdehed- 
ness to resist her commands, or to give vent to 
wrath in tears and cries. But of the devil^ Dolly 
never was provoked to make mention; for her prin¬ 
ciples were so far religious, that this imdsible ene- 
my, whose existence is so plainly intimated in the 
Bible, she would have by no means classed with 
the beings, in whom her own belief was so waver¬ 
ing, and whose local habitations and names, (the 
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witch ofEmhr cxecptcd,) wero not sHnctionvd by 
aaeivd authority. 

TItcrc was no j)ormanent intention in the mind of 
her mistress of retaining Dolly; and to-morrow, 
or next day, or next year, Lady Jane, who was quite 
awar(! itf her faults, meant to exert herself in look¬ 
ing out for some more befitting instructress to rear 
the tender bodies, and train the growing minds, 
of lior cJiildrcn. 

Dolly’s prejudices were great, and her capacity 
limited ; but, u])ou the whole, her moral code was 
of a higher class, and more conscientiously acted 
iijKui, tlian that of either of her fellow-servants in 
llu; nursery. She would not liavc left her charge on 
any account without Lady Jane’s permission; and 
it was \vith a wrathful shrug she saw Howard and 
Btuinet thus leave the children intrusted to their 
care without waiting for her reply. Dolly, like 
many other people, piqued herself upon the quali- 
t i(“S in Avhich slui was eminently deficient, and she 
lauded herself much for not being easily offended, 
—whether this sprung from self-ignorance or self- 
kuowledg<‘, we cannot say. How often do skilful 
commanders apply all their powers to strengthen 
the Aveak part of the citadel! Hoav often do fond 
liHsbauds, doating wives, and partial parents, praise 
the objects of their jiffection, for the very quality 
evi<lently awantiug! Is it the blind attempting to 
h ad the bliiul, or is it the (()iiek-sighted eiidca- 
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vouring to delude the too diseeruiiig ? Be this as 
it may, Dolly had felt and ex]u*t*ssod great wrath 
against Mrs Botany for not having seen fit to re- 
quest tbc honour of her company, but, at the same 
time, she declared, (and perhaps with truth,) that 
even if she had been invited, she would not Jiave 
gone,—and as she uttered this sentence, her head 
became more erect, her nod more firm, and she 
crossed her hands on her arms, while every sepa¬ 
rate finger was stretched to its full extent, which 
was her usual attitude, when she performed tlic 
determined. 

Dolly had been, in her youth, what is termed a 
personable woman. She had full black ej es, which 
rolled in fine frenzy whenever she was excited to 
passion. Her mouth w'as of a ch>se description, 
and contained only one tooth ; yet, from the forma¬ 
tion of her lips and the surrounding ]>arts, the 
want of masticators did not impede her articula¬ 
tion. She was rather disposed to harangue to her 
youthful auditors; and possessed in a x cry emi¬ 
nent degree, wlien in good humour, the talent of 
s]>eaking nonsense. But on this occasion, her ill 
humour prevailed, and she poured forth a volley, of 
what she termed sense, the moment that Howarxl 
and Bennct left the room. With various shrugs and 
umplis, she broke forth in the following terms :— 

“ (ilaket creatures, and so are a’ tliae English; 
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I’m sure they’re weel awa’, if they would bide; 
but I’se warrant they’ll be like the ill penny, aye 
coining back agimi. Troths a houny twn they arc; 
they might a staid in their ain country, for a’ the 
good they do in this—I ne’er had ony conceit o’ 
thae foreigners. Take care o’ their bairns wha likes; 
hecli, I’se take care o’ iiane o’ them. Troth they’re 
no blate; they might a staid at liamc. Bid me take 
care o’ their bairns, indeed ! I’ve eneugh. ado wi’ 
my ain. Troth they’re no blate, to even me to do 
the like o’ their wark—ay !” And she re-eclioed 
the word with a drawl, which little Helen Selby 
Kucccssfully imitated to her doll.—^Dolly’s solilo- 
<iuy being now ended, she made an attempt at dia¬ 
logue, and continued thus, addressing lier ])upil:— 

“ And to think o’ that madam, Mrs Botany, no 
askin’ us to her gala !—Set the like o’ her U2>!— 
Slie’Il look wi’ a clear ce when she sees me cross 
her door; I can tell her that.” 

“ Never mind, good Dolly,” said little Helen, in 
a soothing tone—“ Mrs Botany’s very bad; but 
when sin; is drinking her tea, we shall go and steal 
roses out of tlie green-house; shall we not ?” 

“ Weel thouglit of, my bonny dawtie,” said 
Di>lly; and you shall get tea from me, and your 
cousins shall get none. It’s lucky for you ye have 
me 1o look after ye—A pretty-like thing in your 
p!il»a and mamma, to leave you at home, and no 
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tak ye into the play wi’ them !—1 think ye’ll no 
forget it in a hurry, my poor, ill-used lamb.” 

“ No, no; I’ll never forget it,” said Helen. 

That’s a right spirit, my dawtie; and 1 think 
I’so no forget ISIrs Botany no asken us, I can tell 
her that. Set the like o’ her up /” 

Helen was beginning to be sensible that she had 
been very ill used. Dolly, who was a good judge, 
had said so; but she was too much occupied with 
her dolls at this moment ta think of shewing any 
personal resentment; and therefore, notwithstand¬ 
ing the sense of her injuries, she began to sing, in 
ber own infant manner, one of the nursery ballads 
she had learned from Dolly. 

While this conversation was going on betwixt 
Dolly and Helen, in another recess of the nursery 
sat little Caroline Wilde, still awed by the threats 
of the impending indignation of Bonnet, if she 
dared to move from the spot on which she was 
seated, or to give any trouble till her return. But 
neither the minds nor the corporeal frames of chil¬ 
dren of cither sex can remain long in a quiescent 
state; and Caroline, recollecting that the Avrath of 
Bennet was not to be despised with impunity, sub¬ 
mitted quietly to her fate, and proceeded to do 
deeds of less noble daring than otherwise might 
have been meditated, but which equally possessecl 
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the relish of disobedience, without the fear of de¬ 
tection. 

After doing- all the thing-s she had generally been 
debarred from when under the stern eye of Ben- 
net, by coaxing, she obtained from Dolly a thread, 
needle, and scissars, and began to sew her frock 
and cut the threads; and, in doing- so, she cut a 
great hole. This she well knew was a crime more 
enormous in the eyes of Bcniict than any other she 
could commit, lying not excepted; for its conse¬ 
quences would devolve immediately upon herself, 
as she must incur the trouble of mending it. Tlie 
horrors of the discovery were not lessened to her 
imagination by Dolly, whose bodings and predic¬ 
tions were as black as Erebus. At last, after weep¬ 
ing floods of tears, she took refuge in sleep. 

Meanwhile, young Edward was tolerably quiet, 
musing at the window, straining his eyes to reach 
a pigeon-house, which was seen in the distant 
ground, and in which direction he had oft cast 
many a wistful look. To get into it had long been 
the object of his ambition ; yet how to attain it ?— 
Howard would not even permit him to walk in that 
direction. Now seemed the time; and without 
troubling himself with farther cogitations on the 
subject, he seized a fortunate, moment and issued 
out of the door; and notwithstanding the remon¬ 
strances of Dolly, made good his retreat. “ There’s 
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a bonny gilpy> indeed,” cried she. “ Cum back, 
ye little loon !—I’m sure I’m glad I took nae charge 
o’ ye. I wadna keep that laddie for a hundred a- 
year. He’ll cum back the road he gaed, for atweel 
I’se no rin after him. Tak care o’ him wha likes, 
I’m sure it’s no be me.”—^^Vhen her invectives were 
exhausted, she began to feel some compunction for 
not looking after Edward, and some anxiety to 
know what had become of him. “ I dare say the 
laddie will be felled,” said she to herself ; “ except 
that laddies winna kill, there wudna hae been a 
bane left in his body king ago.” 

At this moment Amelia Bell entered the nur¬ 
sery ; she was fond of the children, and wished to 
see them before they went to sleep. 

“ Did you see Master EdAvard ?” asked Dolly to 
her, in some anxiety. 

“ No,” replied she; “ I’a'c just come from my 
lady’s room, where I have been busy seAving all the 
afternoon.” 

Dolly, then, in a brief manner told her hoA\' the 
callaiit had giA cn her the slip, and gone aAA^ay she 
kneAV not Iioaa'^ nor AAdiere; she merely hinted ob¬ 
scurely at HoAvard and Bennet’s neglectful con¬ 
duct, for, like most serA^mts, her point of hoiunir 
enforced silence Avith regard to the misdeeds oi' 
her neighbours. This, Avith some exceptions, Ave 
Avould by no means condemn. Let everv man 
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Kland to liis own master. True, a conscientious 
domestic will not see his neighbour sin without 
reproving him, far less will he be a partaker in 
his iniquity;—hut tale-bearing and busy bodies ai’e 
reproved in Scripture. Wo fear, however, that 
Dolly in this respect was less under the awe of 
God’s than of man’s judgment—she muttered 
something to this effect—“ Maistcr Edu'ard’snurse 
kens best what she is about—sum folk tak a charge 
which is nae charge—^but nane shall cast up to me 
that I ever compleened of a fellow-servant—troth, 
I wild hae little ado to reek my fingers in ither 
folks’ kail—let ci ery craw mind its ain burd, anti 
every broom sweep its ain hearth-stanc—and 
with various other sayings, some to the point, ami 
some not, she concluded her discourse. 

Amelia Bell, though a child herself^ had dis¬ 
cernment enough to perceive that Master Edward 
should not be lost without being sought for. She 
possessed a tpialit y which generally denotes a good 
understantbng ; she was quick in decision, and in¬ 
stant in execution; she now saw that something 
must be done, and proceeding to the kitchen and 
hall, she found that most of the seri^ants who wtirc 
not with the party at Dintherout, had gone on ways 
of their own, and that the few who remained were 
unwilling to leave the house. Though forbid to go 
out alone at a late hour, she thought the cause jus- 
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tlfled the disobedience, and she sallied forth in pur¬ 
suit, or rather in search, of Master Edward. As 
she had often heard him express vehement desires 
of reaching the pigeon-house, she naturally follow¬ 
ed that direction. The sun was just set, and a few 
straggling crows were following the multitude to 
their air-built nests. 

Amelia quickened her steps, and arrived at the 
dove-cot, where she found Master Edward, who 
had almost attained the summit of his wishes; for 
her head turned giddy when she beheld the rash 
boy nearly at the top of a high ladder, which some 
careless person had left against the building. Ame¬ 
lia was herself hixt an inexperienced child, or slui 
would have feared to startle him by speaking to 
him—^but old heads cannot be placed ujxon young 
shoulders, and she yielded to her feelings, and act¬ 
ed upon the impulse of the moment. 

“ Master Edward ! Master Edward !" crixid 
she. 

Edward turned his head at tlic apjxeal, but did 
not lose his hold—“ Come up, Amelia,” said he, 
“ come up, and help me to catch the pigeons.” 

“ Dear Master Edward, come down, you’ll cer- 
tainly get a sad tumble; do, pray, come down.” 

“ I shan’t,” said Edward ; “ I am determined 
to catch a pigeon.” 

Amelia was in agony i she expectc'd ex’ery mo- 
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mcnt to see him dashed to the ground, ‘‘ Dear 
Master Edward,” continued she, “ come down, and 
I will huy you some pretty toys the first time 1 go 
to Dinthcrout.” 

“ Will you buy any of my pack ?” said a voice 
behind her. 

Amelia turned round, an<l perceived a pedlar 
hoy, who had come across a field with a box befor<* 
him ; the whole course of Edward’s youtlvl'ui cu¬ 
riosity was suddenly turned into a new channel. 

“ Wliat is in youi' box, boy ?” said he. 

“ Oil, I have many pretty things,” said the ped¬ 
lar; “ come down, master, and you shali see 
them.” 

“ Do come down, Master Edward,” said Ame¬ 
lia; “ I’ve got some money in my box at home, 
and will buy you anything you please, if you’ll go 
home with me, and be a good boy.” 

Edward, after a few more conditions, closed 
with this offer, and descended from the ladder, 
without having received any other injury than 
having his clothes torn by some nails, and a few 
random scratches on his arms and limbs. 

M^ien they reached the house, Amelia hastened 
to her room to bring her little pittance. I'he ped¬ 
lar opened his box. “ I shall have this knifes, I 
shall have this seal,” said little Edward;—and be 
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rail into the hall to consult the servants as to his 
choice. 

The pedlar was left alone —the hall was spacious 
—doors stood open on all sides—^j'^outbful curiosi- 
typrompted him to look in; he beheld an anti¬ 
room, which led to the dining-room—a golden rase 
stood on the side-board. ‘‘ Were this mine, my 
fortune would be made,” said the boy to liimself. 
He stretched forth his hand, but the noise of feet 
alarmed him, and he returned to his pack witli 
some precipitation. It was little Edward. 

“ Everybody is out,” said lie. 

TJie boy mai-ked his words—“ Had I not been 
an honest boy, I might have stolen that cup,” 
thought he to himself. 

Edward returned the knife and the seal —“ 1 
will not have the knife and the seal now, I null 
have this box—Where is Amelia ?” and he ran ofl' 
at one door, while she entered with her purse at 
the other. 

“ Master Edward has bought this box,” said the 
pedlar. 

“ What must I jray you ?” asked Amelia. 

“ It is too cheap, but you shall have it for two 
shillings and sixpence,” ansAvered he.—She sigh¬ 
ed ; it was her all—and she paid it with regret.— 

“ If you will go and see if I can have any olher 
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customers,” said he, “ I will give you this needle- 
case into tlie bargain.” 

She accepted of the case, and ran up stairs with 
it to the nurseiy. The ])ed]ar again was left alone 
—again he looked into the dining-room—the cup 
looked larger, richer, more tempting than before. 
Take it, said Avarice—I dare not, said Caution — 
Tlie servants are all out, said Memory—You'll be 
hanged, said Fear—You’ll never be found out, said 
Hope—Only Botany-bay, said Uncertainty—Thou 
shalt not steal, said Conscience—Nonsense, said 
Satan. His hand was on the cup, he was on his 
way to the door—still doubting, he drew nearer 
his box—the wind shut a door witli stsirtling 
noise—’twas too late to return—in a moment the 
cup was in the pedlar’s box, and in another mo¬ 
ment pedlar, and cup, and box, were out of sight 
of Roe Park. 

WJien Amelia returned with Dolly, she was sur¬ 
prised to find the pedlar gone. Dolly’s wrath, as 
lias been stated, was easily excited; and being 
balked in her intentions tif merchandizing with 
the pedlar, she broke forth upon Amelia. “ What 
do you mean by bringing me down stairs on a foie’s 
errand ? Whare’s ye’re pedlar ? I believe it’s been 
a trick, and if there was one here, d«>pend upon it, 
he’s no awa’ empty-handed. What was your bu¬ 
siness to bring ony man into the boose, without 
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l.-nv,. „r ol.faincd ? I think ye might hnve 

had rnair sense than that cums to; I think nhcji 
I tell your lady when she cums hame, it mil he 
term-day wi’ you.” In vain Amelia tried to ex¬ 
culpate herself, and to tell how it had happened. 
“ Ilaud your tongue wi’ your havers to me,” said 
Dolly; a honny-likc story, that anybody gied 
you that needle-case for nothing; dye think I am 
to helioA'c a wlieen nonsense like that ?—Whisht 
wi’your havers, and dinna offer to lee tome; and 
even if it was true, I wad like to ken what was 
your business to rin after Master Edward—^lie was 
no your charge, I’m sure—^folk should mind their 
ain business.” 

Poor Amelia felt overwhelmed with the harsh¬ 
ness of this eemsure ; hut Avas suppoi'tcd by a coii- 
sciousness of imioccnee throughout the AA'hole af¬ 
fair, and certain that Lady Amelia Truefecl AA'ould 
do her justice; the more especially, as she liad 
young Edward to corroborate the truth of lier 
story. Wlicn the servants returned, the golden 
cup Avas immediately missed—eA’ery means AV'as 
taken to discoA’^er and trace the jiedlar, Avho imme- 
diatrdy fell under suspicion—hut in Anin. The 
butler, AAdio felt him.self to blame in haAung left il, 
out, trembled for his place ; but from the butler to 
the scullion, all AA'ere eager to shift the blame from 
themselves to the shoulders of another; and, bv 
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one consent, the whole ohIo(][uy was aj>;i-ecd to he 
laid on Amelia Bell. In vain did the child assert 
her innocence, with tears and protestations; but 
still she hoped that the truth would he listened to 
and believed when the party returned from Din- 
therout, and that although she might he blamed 
for imprudence, it would appear that she hud acted 
to the best of her judgment. But, alas ! she had 
yet to learn that there were people in the world, 
wlio could break the ninth commandment; for, 
though Bennet and Howard, when they returned, 
heard “ the j)laln unvarnished tale,” they were 
aware that, however favourable the disclosure of 
the truth might be for Amelia Bell, it would pro¬ 
duce a very different effect as to their concern in 
f he matter. They, therefore;, concerted measures 
accordingly, and Bemicit told little Caroline, in 
terms she never dai’ed to dispute;, that she was to 
maintain a total silence on the subject; and if she 
was (juestioyed by Lady Maria Wilde, if she, Ben- 
net, had left her this evening, she was stoutly tee 
say no. These instructions were enforced by re¬ 
wards calculated to dazzle; her young mind, on the 
one hand, and by threats of severest punishment, 
on the other. 

As to Mjister Edward, his parents were so ne¬ 
glectful of him, that, by keeping him e^uiet for a 
few days, they he)p(;d the matter would soon be 
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hushed up and forgotten. They, however, had 
reason to fear that they would find more difficulty 
in managing Amelia Bell; they knew that she was 
in the habit of being every evening Avith Lady 
Amelia ; and they feared that a transaction of this 
kind she might think it her duty to reveal; they 
had long felt her a thorn in their side, and wished 
for an opportuuity of getting rid of her. They talk¬ 
ed with her, and endeavoured to persuade her, but 
in vain, to corroborate the truth of their story, 
namely, tliat she bad been in the nursery the whole 
evening, and none of them had been out; in which 
ease, they ^rere all to agi'ee that the pedlar had 
come in by ehaiK^e. But finding all their attempts 
to corrui>t her integrity impossible, they determi¬ 
ned to be beforehand with her, and to allege tliat 
she had taken Master Edward out, while Howard 
and Beniiet had left the room for a few minutes; 
that she had remained out till a late hour, and 
then returned with her friend, the j)cdlar, who had 
doubtless stolen the cup, whether Avith or without 
her kuoAvledge, they could not pretend to say. 
Dolly they knew would give them no trouble, as 
her principle Avas ncA'cr to tell anything against a 
lelloAV-serv'iint; and she had such a Avay of general 
murmuring, that her complaints AA'erc seldom at¬ 
tended to. “ .She AV'as thankful to say, that no one 
could cast up to her that she had evCT left her 
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bairn to onybody’s care, gentle or sernpil; they 
miglitliglit it out among themselves;—she wad nei¬ 
ther say buff nor sty. Amelia Bell was a gudeeneuch 
lassie, but no fit to tak care o’ hersell, far less o’ 
anither bairn; Lady Amelia thought ower muckle 
o’ her, for she had a tongue might wile the lav- 
rocks. Whare could that lassie learn onythiug, 
brought up in the Cowgatc wi’ sic woof folk ?” 

But we shall leave them to their perplexities 
and dev’ices, while we carry the reader to Din- 
thcrout, to see how the higher members of this il¬ 
lustrious house are conducting themselves. 



CHAPTER VIIL 


I In miracle, dit-on, nffermiroit macroyancc. On parlc uinsi, quanil 


on ne le voit pas. 


Pascal. 


The exterior of the town of Dintherout, on the 
Sairhiith-day, fliffercd eonsiderahly from its appear¬ 
ance on oilier days of the week. There were no 
carts in tlie streets, and the population generally 
wore shoes and stocking.s, and featliers appeared in 
tlic bonnets of some of the females, who, througli- 
out tlic week, had uncovered heads and hare feet 
—straggling well-dressed peasantry were coming 
into the town in all du'cctions ; and the loupmg-(m 
stones, udiicli were to bo seen in various jilaccs, 
served as seats for some of the weary travellers— 
the church-yards were filling, not with the dead, 
but the living; and gossipping parties were as usmd 
collecting on the tomb-stones, where all could have 
attested with truth, that 


“ jllen drop so fast, ere life's mid stage we tread, 
Few know so many friends alive as dead.” 
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“ There’s a bonny mornin’,” said the landlady 
(»f ilu! Silver Key, as, a(;cordin^ toiler usual prac¬ 
tice when she arose, she ojiened the window, and 
cast her eyes around in all directions, like Blue¬ 
beard’s sister-in-law, to see if she could descry 
iwyhody coming; “ hut I’JJ no get atour the door 
the day, Avi’ sic a wheen folk in the house; and the 
c-oacli frac Dufton, and tlie mail frac FJysca]), a’ to 
(Oiange horses. Aweel, I’m sure it’s lucky some 
folk are glide o’ thiunselv'cs, as I tidl the gudeman. 
VVliat AATid cum ower the like o’ me, if 1 needed to 
gang ilka Sunday to the kirk ? But I maun aAva and 
see that they are settin’ the breakfast. He’s a 
AV(>ary man mine, neither fit to attend to man or 
beast.” 

J list as Mrs Macbill drew in her head, the poor 
actress and her liusband approached the door. Mr 
Mackorkindah!, the Macbeth of the preceding even¬ 
ing, instead of an ambitious Higldander, was now 
iraiisformed into a starved-looking, care-worn, 
(loor, thin, distressed man, wishing much that his 
wil'e had emjiloyed herself making porridge and 
nu'iiding her children’s stockings, instead of sing¬ 
ing “ My mother had a maid called Barbara.” He 
was a well-meaning, weak man; and bad he lieen 
blessed with a sensible Avife, Avould lam* been a re- 
spi'ctable man. 7\s things AA'cre, he submittiHl to 
his fate almost Avith as much jihilosophy as Socrates, 
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and behaved better to hie wife than most men 
would have done wlio were not living under the 
influence of religion; for she had a tormenting 
temper that would have driven a man of keen 
sensibilities absolutely distracted. But on this oc¬ 
casion she was awed by the rank of Lady Amelia, 
and they botli expressed themselves ivith gratitude, 
and a willingness to bo directed by her as to their 
fiitui*e manner of life. 

Notwithstanding her tawdry appearance. Lady 
Amelia thought she descried in Mrs Mackorkiudale 
some latent sparks of elegant taste in dress, which 
might be turned to good account, by making caps 
in the isolated town of Crawnest, the birth-jflsict* 
of Mr Mackorkiudale. Poor man ! he had no am¬ 
bition—he had literally acted for his bread, and 
had been accustomed to play Macbeth, or one of 
the procession in Pizzaro, for the same laudable 
end ; but nature and his hardships had giA'cn him 
face and figure lietter befitting the apothecary in 
Romeo and Juliet; and Sir Philip Hum, who was 
really a sagacious man, discovered, that in his youth 
he had actually served an apprenticeship to one of 
the sons of Esculapius ; and accordingly, to Mac- 
korkindale’s great joy, it was fixed that the scene 
was to be shifted to Crawnest, “ his own romantic 
town,” where he was to be set up in a small sho]), 
in a small way, as a small apothecary—a seller of 
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deadly henbane, night-shade, sticking-plaster, and 
peppermint-drops. 

Sir Philip again insisted upon being the banker 
on this occasion; but Lady Amelia and Dr Spleen 
Harris would not be left out of the copartnery. 
Lady Amelia had long ceased to fear running short 
of money to accomplish any good work; for expe.- 
rience had taught her, that tliat good spii’it whicli 
inspired the thought, always supplied the means, 
either through some imexpected increase of her 
own funds, or the influence of the salue spirit in 
exciting others to co-operate with her. She order¬ 
ed breaklast for the starving pair, and seasoned it 
with much wholesome advice; and in particular, 
she urged them to begin their reformation by going 
that day to church. To this they assented, and 
tfK)k their leave, loading Lady Amelia with bless¬ 
ings. 

Sir Philip Hum now earnestly entreated to be 
permitted to save Lady Amelia all further trouble. 
“ Do not be too engrossing,” said he; “ allow me 
for once to enjoy the pleasure of taking a little 
trouble for the wretched—a pleasure you so often 
enjoy in your own private manner.” 

Lady Amelia yielded to his petition, and retired 
to implore the blessing of Heaven, without which 
no efforts to do good can ever prove successful. 
She prayed also for Sir Philip Hum, to whose be- 
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iicvolcncc she gave u credit on this occasion it by 
no means merited, llis fortune M'as so large, tliat he 
did not value the small sums which in her eyes aj)- 
jtcared so considerable. Trouble, of course, is of 
the same value to all; and this, which was his only 
sacrifice, was incurred entirely to ingiatiatc himself 
with her. “ How apt we all are to judge others,” 
said she to herself; “ and to do amiss what we are 
forbidden to do at all ! Wlio could have thought 
Sir Philip Hum would have been so active in a 
^^'ork of charily ?—What ought we not to expect 
from Christians, for the glojy of their great Mas¬ 
ter ?—Surely they ought not, in anything that is 
lovely or of good report, to allow themselves to be 
sur])assed by the men of the Avorld.” 

Such were the reflections of Lady Amelia as slie 
sat «lown to breakfast, which she had time to finish 
at her hisju-e, as the church did not meet till a late 
hour, in order to accommodate persons coming from 
the distant parts of the extensive parish of Hin- 
therout. 

This was the first day «if the mijustry of the new 
clergyman ; he Avas placed by the patron of the i>a- 
l ish, who, in this important matter committed to 
his trust, actc'd upon no rule but that of providing 
for old tutors in the disposal of his livings. Of tlui 
Pc‘\-. Mr Peters, little was known ; and there ex¬ 
isted in Ihe minds of all the parishioners.an inte- 
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r(!sliiig incertitude as to wlictlior lie belonged to 
the <;vangelic!il or the moderate party in the clnmcli. 

h)]’ Spleen Harris was determined to pay great 
attention, and to form liis own oj)inion. He liad 
his onai doubts, if e^'cn liady Amelia could discern, 
by her own unassisted reason, wlierein consisted 
llu! difl(!rence between truth and falschooil, or, in 
filber words, who preached the doctrines of Christ 
♦u'ucified, .and who preached otdy Christian mora¬ 
lity. “ Suppose,” said he, to Lady Amelia and 
Sir Philip Hum, “ suppose that aa'c three should 
take notes at the same time of the sermon, and 
then Avc shall compare them, and decide th<> fate 
of ]Mr P<*.t(!rs as a preacluir. The party, in gene¬ 
ral, shall be the umpires as to the correctness of 
the notes.” 

Ijady Amelia and Sir Philip readily agreed to 
this proposal, and Jane P(;rt also offered her ser¬ 
vices ; and these premises being settled to the sa¬ 
tisfaction of all parties, they commenced tluvir 
march towards the church, through a bcaiitilVd 
Avalk, which led to the admired ruins of Hintlie]- 
out. 

There are some things in this world, ujion w lii<‘h 
lew haA'c the hardihood to deliver their real senti¬ 
ments. All the AV'orld say that they are fond of 
music, and great admirers of ruins and j)icturcsque 
scenery. Perhaps Sir Philip Hum avjis the only 
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one of the party who had a natural and a cultiva¬ 
ted taste for fine architecture. Lady Amelia had 
gazed at the ruins so slightly, that Sir Philip be¬ 
gan to entertain doubts if she had what he called 
a soul; and while they were examining a fine co¬ 
lumn, she had contrived to walk on before, that 
her thoughts might not be disturbed by what slie 
justly deemed idle conversation, on the Lord’s 
day. 

Whatever the real feelings and sentiments of 
the party might be, they exjiressed themselves ac¬ 
cording to tlie established fashion and received 
pliraseology of people of taste, wlien expected to 
be struck with the charms of an opening view, or 
a fine ruin. “ Here the moping owl may to the 
moon complain,” said Jane Pert; “ oh, I wish I 
had my sketch-book, and that this was not Sun¬ 
day !” Notwithstanding the enthusiasm which all 
the party seemed to feel, fearing to be detained too 
long, they declined any assistance or direction of 
their taste, which might be derived from the point¬ 
ing stick and well-learned lesson of the guide. 
Yet that beautiful window—that fine arch, mag¬ 
nificent though in ruins, it was impossible to pass 
—and the bones of royalty lay in one vaulted re¬ 
cess, and the ashes of a saint mouldered in an¬ 
other ; and there were heads of angels caiwed in 
stone, and there were priests starting out of stone 
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pulpits, now preaching to the dea4 walls, instead 
of, as in the days of their desh, preaching to stony 
hejirts enshrined in living bodies. The whole 
place was begirt with long grass and untrodden 
nettles; pools of water threatened wet feet; and 
damp walls and chill air threatened rheumatism 
and catarrh. But these, and various other diffi¬ 
culties, serve only to increase the pleasure to the 
real amateur; and an enthusiast, unless he chooses 
to lose caste, must, moreover, ascend the crazy 
steeple, tell how many counties can from thence 
be descried, and make a sketch in his portfolio of 
the suiTounding country. 

“ It must be a very old building,” said the Mai- 
ijuis. 

“ Ay, that I’ll warrant ye,” said the guide; 
“ auldcr than most of us, I trow; I daresay it’s as 
ancient as the hills. I’ve shewn this place noo for 
mair than forty years ; I have seed mony a stanc 
fa’, yet the place is as auld like as ever. 'Tliat 
stane in the comer there, fell in the forty-five, the 
very day Prince Charlie landed.” 

“ I wish there was no such epoch as the forty- 
five,” said the Marchioness; “ I’m quite sick ol the 
subject; some people seem to think that to haA’^c 
been born in that year, makes them heroes at once.” 

“ I quite agree Avith you,” said Sir Philip Hum; 
“ although I believe there were many well-mean- 
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ing brave fellows taken in by tJie unfortunate cir¬ 
cumstances, and the polislicd manners, of the free- 
thinking, licentious Charles.” 

“ I feel these walls very damp,” said the Mar¬ 
chioness, with a shrug, and drawing her shawl 
more closely around her. 

“ These old buildings are all unwholesome,” 
said Sir Adolphus Wilde. 

“ I am afraid of these horrid nettles—but don’t 
let tliat nettle your ladyship,” said Lord Francis 
Selby. 

“ Ha ! ha !” broke from Lady Jane, who always 
did justice to her husband’s joke, whether good, 
bad, or indifferent. 

“ I assure you, even in England, that pure Go¬ 
thic window Avoidd not be despised,” said Hr 
Spleen Harris; “ and since punning is the fashion, 
if it would not ruin me, I Avould build a ruin like 
it at Harris Hall.” 

“ That Avould not be so easily done as said,” 
observed Sir Philip Hum. “ This must origin¬ 
ally have been a luddc edifice, the fruit of inspi¬ 
ration—for architecture, you know, is one of the 
nine—but when it was finished, she gave up the 
fdbric to be softened, to be perfected, to receive 
that most touching grace from the melloAv hand 
tif time, which art may strive to emulate, but 
never can equal.” 
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“ Time is certainly a finisliiug master,” said 
Spleen Harris; “ yet lie does not seem in vogue 
either amongst elderly ladies or gentlemen; and 
instead of imitating his touches, they sti’ivc to co¬ 
ver him up and hide him. Though the matter is 
much mistaken; for a fine-looking old head is cer¬ 
tainly much superior to one that can boast the 
charms of neither youth nor age.” 

“ Remember there are ladies here,” said Sir 
Philip, “ and don’t be too severe—walls, you 
know, have ears.” 

“ How do you do ?” cried a shrill v^oice, that 
appeared to come from'lbe clouds. They all look- 
tid u]>, and discovered Jane Pert at tlui toji of a 
high turret, with the guide. “ Come all up here, 
ami you will see Roe Park,” ctintinued she. 

“ We have seen that without climbing so high,” 
bawled back Dr Sjilcen Harris. “ TJiat girl is 
really a restless Flibbertigibbet,” said he. None 
of the gentlemen were gallant enough to offer to 
escort her down, so she had, as the Scotch say, “ to 
cum back the gait she went.” 

They now emerged from the ruins, and were on 
their way to the church. They found Lady Ame¬ 
lia, who had been waiting for them, on a rustic 
seat in their path. 

“ You have lost a great deal,” said Sir Philip, 

in m)( staying to examine the ruins.” 
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“ I am no judge of arclutecture,” said she, “and 
never enjoyed walking through decayed buildings, 
and yielding to the melancholy impressions they 
create. There is something in this frame of mind 
so sad, so gloomy, and so selfish, that I never wish 
to be under its influence.” 

“ Then you will not sing,” said Sir Philip; 

“ Hail, thou Goddess, sage and holy ; 

Hail, divinest Melancholy.” 
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CHAPTER IX. 


“ Having prepared the ample, prolific blessing of the Gospel, he 
committed it, not to angels, but to men.” 


The appearance of the church, a building of the 
prtssent day, exhibited a complete contrast with 
that of the cathedral they had just quitted, for it 
was fashioned by the strictest rules of Presbyte¬ 
rian architecture. It was a square unornamented 
building, with a double row of windows, intended 
for the simple purpose of giving light, and a door 
for the simple purpose of giving entrance ; and if 
anything about the masonry could be said to have 
made a sacrifice to taste, it was a pointed, well- 
])roportioiied, straight ascending spire. At the 
door there were placed two large pewter platc.s, 
for the purpose of collecting alms for the poor, at 
which stood two of the elders, Davie Dowic, the 
baker, and John Marrow, the grocer, in Dinther- 
out. 

A troiTcspondent simplicity reigned in the inte¬ 
rior. The front galleries were the scats of honour. 
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un<l entirely appro]>rijite«l to the rich; hch*w were 
seated the iniddh* class of Dinthcroiit, and ahoiit 
the pnlj»it stair, and, as Jenny Dowlas called them, 
tlie odd hitfi tif tlie liirh, sat old men, some \x'ith 
plaids and bonnets, and old women witii ])laicls 
and mutches, and here and tlicre a bonnet. On 
the imoc<Mipied parts of the w'all were paintc'd 
boards put up, containing lists of the names of 
wmrfliies who had mortified pounds Scots to va¬ 
rious amounts, for the benefit of the ]>oor of tin; 
parish ; and there was an old tattered escutcheon, 
decaying on the wall—a vain endeavour to lv(!ep 
in rem<‘inbrance an old Lfird La/.ylife, once a])rin- 
cipal heritor in the ]>arish ; and there Avas a clock 
in the gallery, whicdi, Avith measur(‘d tick, horc 
witness to lh<^ fleeting moments. It aatis jdaced oj)- 
positc to the pulpit, to AA'arn the clergyman, that, 
as there-was a time to begin, there aa as also a time 
to sto]»; and that the most; ]»ious of his hearers 
might Aveary of the most elocpient of his discourses, 
if Iluvy Avere protracted to aTi unreasonabh! lengtli. 
The beadle carried u]) apomhu-ous liihle, the Ava- 
ter I'or the ba])tism Avas jtoured out, the congrega¬ 
tion AA'er(“ all seated, the bell ceased to ring, and 
tlie service commenced. The general cough and 
hem, iTudhloAving of noses, Avhichprevaihd I lirough- 
out the church, had in some degree subsided, and 
Mr Pctei-s gradually came to b<^ distinctly heard, 
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when }»! read out the Psalm, in a clear, distinct 
manner, “ Who is the man wdio shall ascend unto 
the liill of God.” Ills aj)])earance was prepossess¬ 
ing, not so much from tine features, as from a look 
oi’si odious good sense, and deeplj’^-felt seriousness. 
The clerk, or precentor, was gifted with strong 
lungs, and in a voice more sonorous than mellow, 
h<? gave out the line for the accommodation of the 
hlind and illiterate, and even the deaf of the con- 
gr(*giitioti. He was soon joined by a torrent of voice, 
II a hurst of loud singing—a discordant flote hej^e 
,iu! thi're grated upon the refined ear of Sir Philip 
irm. 'File praises of God were sung from the 
heart fiy many of the congregation, tlu; want of 
eillier voice, I’ar, or taste, or all united, not being 
consi»!(‘r(;d as any im]>ediment; and Sir Piiilip was 
;,,.ced to confess, notAvithstandIng his pnjudiccis 
In favour of everylliing English, tliai the discords 
ivcre lilended with tlie mass of sound, and that this 
riKk; natural music was less offensive to the ear, 
than that produced by many of the ill-tuned in¬ 
struments, and ill-regulated choirs, to be heard in 
some of the villages of his own country. The 
])rayer was long and comprehensive, and uttered 
in a solemn reverential manner. When it was 
muled, the congregation sat down, and Mr Peters 
gave out his text. Dr Spleen Harris took out his 
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watch, and also looked at the clock. The text was 
from Hebrews, chapter 1st, “ God, who at sundry 
times, and in divers manners, spoke in time i)ast 
unto the fathers by the Prophets, hath in these 
hist days spoken unto us by his Son.” A buzz of 
thumbs turning the leaves of the Bible was heard, 
like the casting of a bee-hive, all over the church ; 
the place was found by the majority, but a few 
cast their eyes with some anxiety towards the pul¬ 
pit, as much as to say. Where was it ? Mr Peters, 
as usual, repeated the text, and with the assistance 
of a few notes in the middle of the Bible, preach¬ 
ed a Avell-prepared sermon, carefully committed 
to memory. I shall not here give any account ol‘ 
it, as my readers will have an opportunity of read¬ 
ing the extracts which Lady Amelia Truefeel, Sir 
Philip Hum, and Dr Spleen Harris, were at this 
moment carefully writing dovra. The congregation, 
in general, seemed attentive; but with many of them 
it was but “ seems.” Alas ! that Scripture might 
have been truly applied to many of them,—“ Hear¬ 
ing, they may hear and not undcrst.'ind, for this 
people’s heart is waxed gross, and their eai’s are 
dull of hearing, and their eyes they have closed, 
lest at any time they should see with their eyes, 
and hear with their ears, and understand with 
their heart, and should be converted, and I should 
heal them.” 
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Many were, indeed, in a spiritual sense, making 
the house of God a house of merchandize, a den 
of thieves. 

“ I liave bought a piece of ground, and I must 
needs go and see it. I have bouglit live yoke of 
oxen, and I go to prove them. I have married a 
wife, and therefore I cannot come.” Though these 
and similar thoughts occupied the minds of tin; 
many, yet happily here, as in almost all Christian- 
congregations, there were others who heard the 
word, and received it, and brought forth fruit; who 
gsive it their fixed attention, and listened to it as 
sent from Heaven to save a dying world. 

The clock struck twelve, which awakened seve¬ 
ral of the congregation, and amongst others, the 
Marquis and Marchioness of Vainall; and many 
of the congregation possessed of watches, seized 
this opportunity of taking them out, examining 
them, comparing them with the clock, and wind¬ 
ing them up. The Mai-quis was most particular 
about his watch; one would have thought that he 
numbered his hours and weiglmd his minutes; and 
great was his consternation, to find that it had lost 
two minutes hy the clock of the church, since he 
came there; of course, this untoward incident pre¬ 
vented him listening any more, and furnished food 
for painful reflection, during the remainder of the 
discourse. 
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“ ’Tis most unfortunate,” thought lie, as, with 
a resigned air, he restored his wateii to ]jis fob, 
“ and to happen too wiien at Roe Park ! I shall be 
under the necessity of sending it to town—I will 
never trust that Edinburgh rascal again—watch¬ 
makers are all knaves, and Mainspring is as bad 
as any of them. It is monstrous hard, at my time 
t>f life, not to have a watch that will go.” The 
Marchioness’s reveries wandered upon the shabbi- 
iiess of her son-in-law. Sir Adolph us Wilde’s car¬ 
riage, which was to Avait at the church door ; she 
thought no colour looked so ill on a cari-iagc as a 
dark green, particularly if the harness was not 
bright; she determined, ;is her first duty, as the 
motlier of bis Avife, to speak to him on this poin(. 
the moment thej’^ were dismissed from churi^h. An 
eipiipage suitable to tlieir station Avas certainly 
requisite, particularly to a man of his fortune. 

But far other musings occupied, or rather dis¬ 
tracted, Sir Adolphus’s thoughts. “ My best farm,” 
thought he, “ Draiuditch, will soon be out ofhsase; 
it is certainly greatly undei’-lct at jiresent.”—Some 
thongbts occurred of changing his agent.—“ If 
they are not honest men, they haA'c such ojiportu- 
nities of cheating; and it is so difficult to detect 
them. Sometimes letters containing but a ferv 
lines, are charged as if they Averc law iiapers—1 

10 
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shall cex’tainly turn off the factor. One hundred 
pounds a-year for doing nothing, is too much.” 

His helpmate, 'Lady Maria, was contriving to 
distress herself by the anticipation of evils which 
might occur at Roe Park in her absence. Her 
daughter Caroline might be contracting many bad 
habits—her accent hurt by the broad Scotch of 
Dolly—^her life or limbs endangered by associating 
with her cousins Edward and Helen—running out 
without her bonnet—taking off her tippet and 
gloves—face, neck, and arms, all covered with 
freckles—^never recovered in after life. 

Lady Jane observed a very pretty pelisse on one 
of the farmer's daughters—’Wondered how people 
could dress so much above their station—scarcely 
could know a lady from her maid, except by a vul¬ 
gar air about the feet, and by wearing feathers in 
the bonnet—wondered what could make Jane Pert 
gaze so about her, and look so very inattentive. 

Lord Francis Selby recalled to his mind’s eye 
the image of a horse he had seen that morning; 
perfect, excepting a little toss with its head—^wish¬ 
ed much he could buy it—^if it could not be done 
upon tick, determined to borrow the money from 
Spleen—all his own relations were so rich and so 
shabby. He also thought of buying Gamble-Hall, 
if Spleen would be security—a good sporting box; 


II 
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aiid determined to accomplish both these proiecls 
by hook and by crook. 

Jane Pert had entirely forgotten her plan of 
taking notes—^her meditations are not so easily re¬ 
lated ; they were a complete medley, somewhat liko 
Addison’s dissection of the heart of a coquette. 
Sometimes she was entirely engrossed by ideal per¬ 
sonifications of her own beauty and elegance, such 
as her mirror represented to her own partial eye 
—sometimes her gaiety was refreshed by the re¬ 
membrance of past balls, and of fancied admirers 
she had met with—she thought the minister had a 
great resemblance to otie of her brothers—saw a 
man in the gallery' very like Captain Lightly, only 
his eyes were not so fine—wished she had her pen¬ 
cil, that she might have drawn him. 

But both the pious and impious reflections of the 
whole congregation i^ere suddenly interrupted by 
a violent squalling near the pulpit, which proceeded 
from eight infants, who were that day destined to 
receive the ordinance of baptism. In vain their 
keepers hushed, and soothed, and coaxed, and 
danced, and rocked them; some of them were not 
to be silenced—hunger, a pin, various causes were 
iissigncd. At last they were held up according to 
the etiquette generally observed; first the hoys, and 
then the girls-—the names were'distinctly' pronoun¬ 
ced—and Mr Peters proceeded with his pray'cr. 
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But the lower orders, who had their meditations 
as well as the higher classes, found abundant food 
for satire, which works so powerfully in all unre¬ 
newed minds. 

“ I wonder,” said Mrs Perfite,—“ I wonder how 
Jenny Crab couldna learn to baud her bairn wise¬ 
like, and pit a prin into its frock without rinnin* 
it into the wean's back.” 

“ Hech me,” thought Luckie Onfa, raising one 
hand slowly, “ some folk are no blate—I wonder 
Kate Mackintosh is no ashamed to lay out sae 
muckle siller on a bairn’s frock and a trollopping 
ribbon, when she has sic a like man to hand it 
up, vri’ no a liail coat to his back; it would hae 
been tellin’ her if she had bought a cart o’ coals to 
her ain mother, puir body !” 

I wush,” said Mrs Scoldawee, shaking her 
head and raising her hand—“ I wush that our 
John had heard this sermon the day. I’m sure, in 
mony parts o’t, I thought the minister must hae 
kent him, or had him in his ee, for he described 
him to a very tee.” 

Jenny Bland was sitting near Mrs Scoldawee; 
she was an humble Christian, and had been hear¬ 
ing for her own soul, more than for the souls of 
others. When Mr Peters talked of the exceeding 
sinfulness of tlie human heart—of our own inabi¬ 
lity for good—“ Surely he kens me weel,” said 
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Jenny. “ Oh, may I lay this to lieart, for I am a 
siniier indeed! Sure in this kirk there is none 
waur than me; for puir as I am, liow many advan¬ 
tages have I had, which I have too often slighted, 
and taen nae lieed to make use of ?” And she lift¬ 
ed her hand to her face to wipe away a tear of deep- 
felt contrition, which sprung from an awakened 
and humbled soul. Yet there was a joy mingled 
with her sorrow; for' she knew that there was 
“ ONE mighty to save,” on whom her “ help was 
laid.” 

The service was at length concluded; it had been 
a weariness, as the Sabbath-day and all its occu¬ 
pations have ever proved to those who halt between 
two opinions, or who have finally decided in favour 
of the present world. As they came out of church, 
they scaled, jmrt in groups, part in pairs, and some 
single, which has often been likened by children, 
and not unaptly, to the emission of spai'ks from 
a bit of burning paper. The people began to de¬ 
scant on the merits of the minister. Some of tlu; 
great critics had taken out their snuff-mills, and 
were handing them to their neighbours, as a pre¬ 
liminary to commencing the conversation. 

“Ay, he’s a fine man you,” said John Macplain, 
taking a snuff; “ very deep, and far in in the Scrip¬ 
tures.” 
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“ Avvh vvi’ ye !” said Tibby, his wile. “ Yon a 
Hue man !—He’s a paper man, or I’m mistaen !” 

“ We’ll no judge him yet, till we ken mair o’ 
his life and com^ersation,” said Peter Noteman. 

“ He wears yellow gloves on the week days, and 
a cane in his hand, and his hat on the tae side o’ 
his head,” said Mrs Fautfind,* “ and ye’ll no tell 
me that’s a wise-like thing in a minister o’ the gos¬ 
pel.” 

“ He may do warn* than that,” said John Deep; 
“ we’ll see hoAv he conducts himsell to the po6r. 
Gie me a man o’ gude warks.” 

“ Gie me a man o’ gude faith,” said Thomas 
Rock. 

“ Gie me baith united in a preacher, or he’s nae- 
thiiig ava,” said Joseph Wise. “ I’m mistaken if 
yon man’s no deep I’ead in Matthew Henry’s Ex¬ 
pository ; and I’se warrant he has Boston and Bun- 
yan by heart, and maybe Scott’s Bible too, though 
Scott is but a bairn in learning, compared to wor¬ 
thy Matthew Henry.” 

So saying, these learned theologians dispersed 
among the tombs and the ruins, till the afternoon 
service should commence. What the opinions of the 
Vainall family were, with regard to Mr Peters 
and his discourse, shall be fully disclosed hereafter 
for the satisfaction of the curious. 
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CHAPTER X. 


C’est que par Adam nous sommes miserables coironipus, s^'parcs 
de Dieu ; raais rachetes par Jesus Christ. —Pascal. 

The afternoon was fine; and the Vainall family 
being heartily tired of Dintherout, ordered their 
carriages for their immediate return to Roe Park. 

Fain would Lady Amelia have remained, and 
gone again to church, till the Sabbath was ended; 
she tried to prevail upon them to remain, but all 
in vain;—go they would, and go she must. She 
retired to her chamber to lay her doubts, her fears, 
before the Hearer of prayer, to seek counsel, in 
firm faith that she would receive it. There was 
a promise, she knew, that “ whatsoever we ask in 
hie name, shall be done for us;” and that “ if we 
have not,” it is “ because we ask not.” 

The result was, that all things considered, it was 
most expedient for her to return with the family; 
and she determined, |n which ever carriage she 
travelled, the Bible was to be her companion, and 
that she would endeavour to turn the conversation 
solely to religious subjects on this sacred day. 
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“The Loi’d pardon thy servant concerning this 
thing !” said she to herself, as she ascended the car¬ 
riage with the Marchioness. 

They had not proceeded far from the town, when, 
by some untoward accident, one of the wheels of 
the carriage was so much injured, that they found 
it impossible to proceed. They returned to the inn; 
but from various casualties, which need not here 
be enumerated, no other conveyance could be had 
till after the afternoon’s service. Lady Amelia, 
therefore, found herself at liberty, and proceeded, 
with a gi-atefnl heart, to thank God in his own 
house, for thus providentially having granted to 
her her heart’s desire. She felt that she ought ne¬ 
ver to be troubled because she did not understand 
how God was dealing with her ;—were she able al¬ 
ways to discern his purpose, it might not so well 
answer his design in teaching her to trust him fur¬ 
ther than she could see him. She also paid an¬ 
other visit to Mr Macbill—and gave him notes of 
the discourse, which she hoped would be blessed 
for his soul’s good. In the afternoon they returned 
to Roe Park, and found that the rest of the party 
had arrived before them, and had sulFered no un¬ 
easiness from their absence. 

When the heads of the family were again assem¬ 
bled, Howard and Bennct, the nursery maids, and 
Plateman, the butler, prepared to debate on the af- 
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lair of the pedlar. But counsel having been held 
in the hall, it was judged expedient to allow their 
masters and mistresses a night’s repose before the 
loss of the golden cup should be divulged. 

After tea, Dr Spleen Harris, who was eager to 
display his powers at short-hand writing, suggest¬ 
ed, that whilst any vestige of it I’emaincd in their 
memory, they should read and compare their notes 
of the sermon. The proposal met with general ap¬ 
probation. 

“ Will you he so kind as begin ?” said Dr Spleen 
Harris, addressing Lady Amelia. 

“ As yours are taken in short hand,” said Lady 
Amelia, “ I feel a little timorous in daring the eom- 
jmrison.” 

“Yours shall be compared with Sir Philip Hum’s, 
and mine shall be the umpire,” replied he. “ Wo¬ 
men, you know, are not forbid to take notes, though 
they are forbid to preach.” 

Lady Amelia then, with a little hesitation, clear¬ 
ed her voice, and began thus :—“ Of course,” said 
she, you all remember the text, the purport of 
which was, that God hath in these last days spo¬ 
ken unto us by his son. Mr Peters said, that it was 
a high privilege conferred on human beings that 
God had condescended to speak to them. That if 
they believed that he had so spoken, surely it requi¬ 
red no argument to prove, that it was the bounden 
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duty of man to give ear to his words. He said, 
that the scriptures declared, that if man refused to 
listen to the call of God, there might come a pe¬ 
riod when that gracious call would be no more re¬ 
peated, and that the Almighty would turn away 
his ear when man cried to him after the time was 
past, lie said, that all those who heard and re¬ 
cognized the Scriptures as the word of God, were 
under indispensable obligations to acquiesce in its 
demands, however contrary they might prove to na¬ 
tural inclination, to the prejudices of education, 
or to the opinions of mankind in general. He next 
declared, that a message had actually been sent to 
us by God’s own son, and he denounced woe and 
judgment on all who rejected it.” 

“ I declare, that I heard him say nothing of the 
kind,” exclaimed the Marquis. 

“ None are so deaf as those that wont hear,” 
said the Marchioness; “ for I think I did hear him 
utter some nonsense of that kind.—Now, Sir Phi¬ 
lip, do pray let us hear how far your recollections 
agree with Amelia’s ?” 

“ Why, I cannot say that they are precisely the 
same,” said the Baronet, “ which excites my sur¬ 
prise, as they were taken precisely at the same mo¬ 
ment. How we should have heard in any way dif¬ 
ferently, I cannot understand.” 

“ As the fool thinks, the bell clinks,” said the 
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Marcilioness, who was better acquainted with the 
Proverbs of Scotland, than with the Proverbs of 
Solomon—“ not,” added she, “ that I mean to ap¬ 
ply this remark to the case in point—so, now, Sir 
Philip, do have the kindness to read your note.” 

“ My transcript of Mr Peters’ words is to this 
effect,” said Sir Philip ; “He warned us, in a power¬ 
ful manner, against giving heed to the opinions of 
fnen, and against any supposition that we ourselves 
were inspired by Heaven. He asserted, that all 
prophecy and inspiration bad long since ceased; 
that all revelation ended in the Bible; and that 
everything was finished which related to the sal¬ 
vation of man. He said, that the general tenor of 
Scripture was in accordance with the voice of na¬ 
ture, and that its high-toned morality far eclipsed 
all heathen standards of right and wrong.” 

“ True,” said-the Marchioness; “ very good in¬ 
deed, Sir Philip; that was what I heard liirn say.” 

“ I do think I heard something of that kind al¬ 
so,” said Lord Francis Selby. 

“ It was remarkably good what he said against 
enthusiasm,” said Lady Maria Wilde. 

“ He must he of the right side of politics,” said 
Sir Adolphus. “ I am sure he prayed powerfully 
for the King.” 

“ I think the sermon was rather too long,” sai<l 
Lady Jane Selby. 
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“ And, I am sure, so was the pi'ayer,” said Jane 
Pert. 

“ We cannot have too much of a good thing,” 
said the Marchioness, still in her proverbial vein. 

“ JVow, Spleen,” said the Marquis, “Jet us have 
your note. I am anxious to hear whether Sir Phi¬ 
lip or Amelia have heard most correctly.” 

“ Why, they are both right,” said Dr Spleen. 

“ Mr Peters stated all that Lady Amelia states, and 
all that Sir Philip Hum states, and something more 
too; but here is my short-hand note, which con¬ 
tains part of the sermon verbatim as pronounced.” 

“ What! two pages,” said the Marquis, glan¬ 
cing at the paper in Dr Spleen’s hand; “ that is 
too exorbitant in one day—the same story over 
again. If a twice-told tale is proverbially tedious, 
what can be expected from a twice-told sermon ? 
—we shall certainly have it by heart. But since 
it must be so, it must be so; 1 am all attention.” 

Dr Spleen Harris bowed, cleai'cd his voice, and 
read as follows:—Text fi*om Hebrews, chap. 1st, 

“ God, who at sundry times, and in divers man¬ 
ners, spake in time past by the fathers unto the 
prophets, hath in these last days s|)okcn unto us 
by his son.” 

“ It is undeniably true, that the inspirations of 
the olden times have now ceased. The light trans¬ 
mitted to our souls, comes now through the medium 
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of the Holy Sciripturo, coiiset|uently the doctrine 
delivered by men sho uld be received with that doubt, 
which ought to attach to everything human, till it 
has been carefully sifted and examined, as one 
would sift and separate from the wheat some poi¬ 
sonous herb which might pollute the grain. 

“ The Sacred Sei-iptures abound witli precepts 
and lessons of such pure, such elevated morality, as, 
if universally practised, would lead to perfect love 
to God and perfect love to man, and to all the bless¬ 
edness which would consequently flow from uni¬ 
versal peace and good null. The precepts of the 
most exalted heathen moralists have fallen far short 
of the higli standard of Christianity, and whatliis- 
tory has transmitted to us of their lives, convicts 
them ol many actions which leave been fraught 
with moral turj>itude. Faith in the lovi'ly Jesus of 
Nazareth, and the humbling doctrines of the cross, 
meet an opposing jeower in the natural pride of un¬ 
derstanding and self-exalting spirit of fallen man, 
and its active practice and pure morality are strong¬ 
ly resisted by the inborn indolence and the deep 
depravity and deceitfulness of the human heart. 
Accordingly, the Iiispircr of Holy Scripture has 
provided texts for the comfort of suffering belie vers, 
under the enmity which their faith and consequent 
j»ractice would inevitably excite from a world lying 
in darkness. ‘ Marvel not that the world hateth 
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you,’ said our Lord to liis disciples. ‘ If it call the 
master of the house Beelzebub, how much more 
those of his household. Rejoice, and be exceeding 
glad, when men shall say all manner of evil false¬ 
ly of you, for my name’s sake and the gospel’s.’ 
Men may endeavour, by careless argument, to per¬ 
vert and set aside the numerous proofs the Al¬ 
mighty has condescended to bestow upon them, to 
convince them that the Scriptures arc indeed the 
word of God: they may be acquainted Avitli every 
argument against the sacred books, yet the cnliglit- 
ened believer possesses a stronger mass of evidence, 
derived from history and tradition, and tending to 
shew that the Bible is actually an inspired volume, 
than the wisest and most sincere of the infidel 
writers have ever been able to produce against it. 

“ 1 am aware that the pulpit is not the place for 
contending with the subtleties of the deists. In the 
quietness of their own librai'ies, in the antiquities 
of the colleges, in the writings of the fathers, they 
will find sufficient to satisfy candid inquirers. Com¬ 
pared Avith these, how shallow are tl i e reasonings and 
authorities of Hume, Voltaire, Rousseau, Shafts- 
bury, Bolingbroke, Gibbon, and the wretched false¬ 
hoods of Thomas Paine ! But to the true believer 
alone can we talk of that irresistibh; internal evi¬ 
dence, that change of heart, which can alone be 
produc(!d by the mighty |M»wer of God, by that crea- 

i.i 
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ling; spirit which said, ‘ Let there be light, and 
tliere was light.’ 

“ ‘ This blessed book must be divine,’ will the be¬ 
liever say, ‘ It liath indeed told me all things that 
ever I did. Mine eyes have been opened to see 
wonderful things out of the law. How exactly has 
my present state been known and provided for !’ 
Wliat a similitude in sufferings and trials exists be¬ 
tween the Christians I see around me and the Saints 
of old—while the wicked talk now as they did then. 
To them this sacred record is a sealed book; but 
to the Christian it is an enlightened page as to the 
past and the present time, and a lamp of light to 
guide and direct for futurity. In this blessed faith, 

I have found peace in life, and hope in the pros¬ 
pect of death. Oh ! how earnestly ought I to seek 
to adorn the doctrine of my great Redeemer ; of 
him who. first loved me, who was holy, harmless, 
and undefiled, in the midst of a crooked and per¬ 
verse generation. 

“ But it is now my duty to lift up my voice from 
tliis sacred place, in solemn entreaty to those who 
practically reject the Son, by whom God hath spo¬ 
ken in these latter days. 

“ I know that many of them are within these sa¬ 
cred walls, and woe unto me if I cease to warn 
them; although they turn a deaf ear, I must deli¬ 
ver my soul. I must not say, Peace, peace, when 
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there is no peace. There is no peace, saith my God, 
to the wicked. Woe be unto you, ye careless ones. 
Turn ye, turn ye, why will ye die ? To you I may 
apply the voice which spoke in the Apocalypse— 
Woe, woe, be to the inhabiters of the earth. Woe 
be to those who deny the Son of God as their Re¬ 
deemer. Woe be to those who hold the truth in 
unrighteousness. Woe, woe, to those who crucify 
the Son of God by their sins, and put him to an 
open shame, by saying, that their own good works 
shall save them. Now is the accepted time, now 
is the day of salvation. The period is fast approach¬ 
ing when there shall be an end of time; when that 
portion of eternity shall be no more; when he shall 
lift up his ancient pinions, and dash his glass into 
chaos, when his worn-out scythe shall dissolve in¬ 
to dust, and he himself fleet away in boundless 
space. I heard a voice cry. Time shall be no more.” 

“ Here I ended,” said Spleen, “ and I think I 
have given you a very fair specimen of Mr Peters’ 
discourse. I think him rather a clever man, and 
one that understands his business as a preacher; 
but whether he can be considered as evangelical or 
not, I appeal to the Bishop or Lady Amelia, for I 
am unfit to deliver sentence on so important a 
point, not having taken my degrees.” 

Lady Amelia felt timid about giving any opi¬ 
nion in this mixed company; and as the party were 
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a little exhausted, she was allowed to retire with¬ 
out farther argument. And soon most of the party 
could say with Sancho, “ Blessed be he that first 
invented sleep, for it covereth one over as doth a 
blanket.” 

The sermon, the day’s occupations, and the im¬ 
pressions made upon their minds, were soon effa¬ 
ced in the slumbers of the night, dreams and vi¬ 
sions of the past, and hopes and plans for the fu¬ 
ture. 

“ And every one, both high and low. 

Held conscience as a mortal foe.” 
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CHAPTER XI. 

“ The exclusion of testimony is the most fatal bar to justice.” 

The family had just vacated the breakfast pax*- 
lour—the Marquis had seated himself in the library, 
and was preparing for his morning studies by open¬ 
ing the Courier, when Plateman entered with an 
embarrassed air and flushed countenance, and thus 
began :—“ I am sorry, my lord, to inform you of 
a most unpleasant circumstance that- ** 

“ Don’t plague me with unpleasant circumstan¬ 
ces,” cried the Marquis, “ when you see that I am 
busy.” 

“ 1 beg your pardon, my loi-d,” said Plateman ; 
“ but it is a most disagreeable business, and my 
charaetei*——” 

“ Well, well,” said the Marquis, “ go to the 
Marchioness with all your disagreeable businesses.” 

“ I am sure I am very sorry,” continued Plate- 
man but a robbery of that nature- 

“ A robbery !” ci’ied the Marquis.—“ What ? 
how!”—And he laid down the newspapers, and 
took off his glasses. 


1 
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“ Why, my lord,” continued Plateman, who 
Iiad now obtained a hearing, “ it is a very dark af¬ 
fair.” And lie related part, but not the Avholc, of 
the circumstances, with which the reader has al¬ 
ready been made acquainted. 

“ And so my cup is gone,” said the Marquis— 
“ the ornament of my sideboard, my favourite cup 
—a present to me from the Duke of Draggles— 
that is a loss indeed !—I must have the affair in¬ 
vestigated—I must write to the Sheriff immediate¬ 
ly—I thought my servants had at least all been l»o- 
nest, though idle rascals.” 

“ I have been ten years in your service,” said 
Plateman, •“ and there never was even a spoon 
amissiug before this unhappy day.” 

“ I have no suspicions of you, Plateman,” said 
the Marquis; “ but let us come to the ]>oiut. Was 
there any stranger in the house that evening ?” 

“ I hear from the servants,” said Plateman, 
“ that Amelia Bell brought in a pedlar boy, who 
was left in the hall alone ; and that he had a box 
%vith him, into which he could easily have put the 
cup. The servants, and in particular the nursery¬ 
maids, aceuse Amelia Bell; but they always hated 
her. I cannot say I have ever seen anything wrong 
about the girl; she owns the having brought in the 
pedlar, but says it was to please Mr Edwaid, who 
wanted to buy something. But the maids say that 
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tliat was false; at any rate, it was no excuse for 
her bringing in a stranger boy, and leaving bira 
alone.” 

“ It is a most vexatious business,” said the Mar¬ 
quis f “ but I shall get at the truth, and Amelia 
Hell shall march, notwithstanding my daughter’s 
favour for her, if I find she has been to blame. I 
would rather have parted with any other piece of 
plate in my house than that cup; it was doubly 
valuable to me, as coming from my old and much 
respected friend the Duke of Draggles.” 

The cup was a valuable cup, and it had stood for 
many years on the side-board, without ever having 
been much observed, and never used; but now it 
was destined to create a sensation; and though ne¬ 
glected wliile in its owner’s j)ossession, it had now 
increased in his estimation, when irretrievably gone. 
Thus we know not the value of our possessions, 
either temporal or spiritual, till they are snatched 
away from us. 

“ The most valuable piece of plate in my house!” 
again murmured the Marquis, though in a feeble 
key. “ That little minx, Amelia Bell! who could 
have thought if?—But she shall decamp without 
delay.. However, I shall do justice, and hear all 
parties. None shall be condemned in my house 
without being heard.” 

But these \drtuous resolutions were now put to 
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flight; for, upon going to the drawing-room, his 
natural indolence prevailed, and he contented him¬ 
self with second-hand information, which was 
poured upon him in a torrent of volubility from the 
Marchioness, Lady Maria, and Lady Jane, who as¬ 
sured him that they had inquired thoroughly into 
the matter, and that the only one in the house to 
whom any blame could be attached, was Amelia 
Bell—that they had reason to fear some worse mo¬ 
tive than the mere buying of trinkets had prompt¬ 
ed her to bi’ing the pedlar boy into the bouse. 
Many of the boys and girls of the lower orders in 
Edinburgh were educated, they knew, as aides-de- 
camp to thieves and marauders; and they feared 
Amelia Bell was no better in this respect than her 
neighbours. Lady Amelia was much distressed to 
find the torrent run go strongly agsiinst her young 
favotti'ite, and determined to question her minute¬ 
ly as to the affair. 

From this investigation, Howard and Bennet ap¬ 
prehended the most dangerous results. They tried 
every means with Amelia Bell to bring her to cor¬ 
roborate their statements; but the utmost they 
could obtain, was a promise that she would tell no¬ 
thing of the adventures of that evening, unless in¬ 
terrogated by Lady Amelia; and she had her doubts 
even of the exjHsdieiicy of these concessions. But 
these were speedily satisfied by Lady Amelia ask- 
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ing her how she had employed herself in her ab¬ 
sence—if she had been to take a walk—if she had 
seen much of the cliildren ? 

A deep blush suffused the cheeks of Amelia Bell 
as she prepared to reply; and all the terrors of 
Howard and Bennet’s wrath were depicted to her 
youthful imagination. But that powerful grace 
which restrained her from evil, proved more than 
sufficient to overcome the temptations to preva¬ 
rication which the enemy now presented to her, 
and she told her plain unvarnished tale to Lady 
Amelia—not suppressing the threats denounced 
against her by the nursery-maids if she revealed, 
and the rewards offered if she would consent to 
conceal, the truth. There is something in the na¬ 
tive of truth which carries with it irresistible evi¬ 
dence to the minds of the unprejudiced; and Lady 
Amelia gave implicit credit to the tale. While she 
had eai’nestly inculcated religious convictions on 
the mind of her young jiupil, she had as carefully 
watched for their corresponding fruits; and she 
had the happiness to perceive, that for some years 
past, Amelia Bell had abhorred a lie, though she 
had shewn herself expert while under her mother’s 
tuition, in deviations from truth in every different 
form,—from the lie direct, to prevarication—telling 
one part of the truth, and suppressing another— 
blending truth and falsehood so skilfully together. 
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that the chaff could not be easily winnowed from 
the wheat; and, like many others, almost her whole 
small talk at that time was made up of white lies. 
Again Lady Amelia made her detail the facts, 
again describe the pedlar ; and getting hold of little 
£dv^ard, by means of coaxing, she got the whole 
statement corroborated from his childish reminis¬ 
cences. She communicated what she had learned 
to her sisters, but they were predetermined to be¬ 
lieve not one word prejudicial to liennet or How¬ 
ard, on such authority as that of Amelia Bell. 

Lady Maria Wilde was obstinate and self-suffi¬ 
cient ; she had often declared, that in finding Ben- 
net, she had found a treasure; and she felt that 
the character she supposed herself to possess for 
penetration and good sense, would be implicated if 
discoveries should be made of a contrary nature by 
any other than herself; particularly by Lady Ame¬ 
lia, her younger sister—or, oh degrading thought! 
by Amelia Bell, formerly a beggar in the Cowgate. 
And, to do Lady Maria justice, she did not believe 
it possible that Amelia Bell’s story could be true. 

The tastes, prejudices, and wishes, of the higher 
orders, either in states or families, influence, more 
or less, those of the lower; and a rumour spread 
from the drawing-room to the hall, and from the 
hall to the kitchen, that Amelia Bell was suspected 
of fraud and deceit, and convicted of the grossest 
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carelessness. In vain did Lady Amelia beseech 
her sisters to examine more minutely into the case; 
they declared that they had already done so, and 
that Howard and Bennet gave the lie to her whole 
story; and that they were now convinced of what 
they had long suspected, that Amelia Bell was a 
little lying hypocritical vagrant. 

“ Oh ray dear sisters !” said Lady Amelia, “ be 
not so hasty in adopting such harsh opinions.” 

“ Surely,” said Lady Maria, “ you will not as¬ 
sert that we ought to take the evidence of one 
against that of three ? Even Dolly is evidently 
against her, though she refuses good-naturedly to 
criminate her by her words, but throws out gene¬ 
ral censures on all.” 

Lady Amelia next appealed to the Marchioness, 
but she received the whole with bursts of laughter, 
and said, that she had seldom heard a better cock 
and a bull story than that got up by Amelia Bell. 
She had no great reliance on the veracity of How¬ 
ard and Bennet; but on this occasion she was in¬ 
clined to think that Amelia Bell had surpassed 
them in the art of story-telling; and again she 
laughed heartily. “ No, no,” said she, “ I am not 
quite so young as to believe that Edward found his 
Avay to the dove-cot, above a mile from the house, 
and ascended a high ladder, and that Amelia Bell 
bestowed her whole fortune in buying trinkets for 
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him, in order to prevent him stealing the pigeons.” 
And she laughed heartily at the joke; for she 
seemed to have imbibed the notion of a celebrated 
philanthropist, that lying proceeded merely from 
the redundancies of a brilliant imagination. She 
however declared, that she believed Amelia Bell 
innocent of any collusion with the pedlar, and 
not deserving of the punishment of expulsion from 
the house, for mere lying; as in that case she 
would probably have equal grounds for parting 
with her whole household,—Roe Park very little 
resembling Phanor's Palace of Truth. She at the 
same time agi’ced with her daughters that they had 
a right to exclude Amelia Bell from the nursery, 
as a girl brought up in tlie Cowgate was a very un¬ 
fit companion for the gi’and-childrcn of the Mar¬ 
quis of Vainall. As a last resource, Lady Amelia 
applied to the Marquis; but he had already done 
such violence to his indolent nature in the steps 
necessary to be taken for the recovery of the plate, 
that he refused to take any further trouble on the 
subject. 

Poor Amelia felt severely the load of obloquy 
she had now to endure; and it was long ere Lady 
Amelia could get her to bear patiently the re¬ 
proaches thus cast upon her, and to take comfort 
from the consciousness of their being unjust. Dif- 
ficqlt is it, indeed, for children in years to appre- 
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hend the hard truth, tliat all who will live godly 
in Christ Jesus, must suffer persecution. 

“ Dear child, dry your tears,” said Lady Ame¬ 
lia ; “ learn to weep for your sins, not for your 
trials; call to mind the lessons given you in the 
Scriptures. Was not Joseph confined ten years in 
prison upon a false accusation ?—Have not all the 
saints, more or less, suffered from false accusers ? 
—Do not the wicked ever speak evil against the 
just ?—And shall a child like you repine wlicn 
called upon to suffer in like manner ?—Oh pray 
that, like just Daniel, there may never he any 
cause found against you by the wicked, saving for 
the law of your God.” 

In consequence of what had happened, Lady 
Amelia kept Amelia Bell much occupied in her 
own room; and, with the happy buoyancy of youth, 
her young spirits soon regained their usual equili¬ 
brium. 

The pedlar and the cup seemed irrecoverably 
lost ; for day after day, and week after week, passed 
away without any tidings of either. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


“ Some minds are so constituted, that it is not great misfortunes, 
but only the misfortunes of the great, that are able to command their 
respect and sympathy.” 

TnouGHlife has been described as a vain show, as 
a shifting scene, as a dream of the night, as swifter 
than a weaver’s shuttle, as a vapour that appearetli 
for a little, and then passeth away; yet to many, 
though time is passing, the scene remains stationary, 
and the actors pass along together. So that, thougli 
all acknowledge the fleeting nature of time, yet, 
by their words and actions, some seem to infer tliat 
it is time which fleets away, but that they remain, 
and shall never be moved; and seem as unconscious 
of this truth as the untauglit savage is, that it is 
the world on which he stands that is moving, and 
that it is the sun which is fixed, and shall remain 
the regulator of years and months, and nights and 
days to man, till he himself grow dim with years, 
and dissolve in the fervent heat which shall con¬ 
sume the heavens and the earth. 

The ways and pleasures of Roe Park had re- 
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mained the same for many years. Lady Amelia 
alone, of all its present inhabitants, found the day 
too short for her various pursuits; and while others 
of its inmates sought only how to escape from them¬ 
selves, to pass, lull, and kill the time, she attended 
much to the Scripture direction to redeem the time, 
because the time was short, and the fashion of this 
world passeth away. She often recalled and reali¬ 
zed these beautiful lines— 


M’jth peaceful mind tliy race of duty run. 

(iod nothing does, or suffers to be done. 

But what thou would’st thyself, if thou could’st see 
TJirougli all events of things as well as he. 


But we shall leave Roe Park and its inhabitants 
for the present, while we return to Edinburgh to 
take a look at Mrs Miller, and sec how the world 
is passing with her. 

“ The path of the just is as the shining light, 
which shineth more and more unto the perfect 
day.” This scripture was exemplified in her expe¬ 
rience, for she became daily more strong in the 
laith, daily more abundant in good works, and her 
knowledge and discernment were daily increasing. 
Yet the cup of suffering had been poured out to 
her,—“ whom the Lord loveth he chasteneth,”— 
she liad known sorrow, gi-eat sorrow; but her hea¬ 
venly peace was never taken away. A year had 
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now elapsed since the object of her fondest affec¬ 
tions had been taken away from her ; her daugh¬ 
ter Anna was numbered with the dead—but it was 
with “ the dead who die in the Lord.” Yet na¬ 
ture claims some tears, and Mrs Miller had all the 
feelings of nature in a powerful dcgi*ec. Oh how 
her heart was wrung! oh how she wept before 
God ! “ My daughter, my daughter, would to God 
I had died for tlice; oh, my child, my child!” This 
was the language of nature, the natural outpour¬ 
ings of an affectionate heart; hut soon she found 
comfort. “ I shall go to her, hut she cannot come 
to me—she. is now witli her Saviour, whom from 
her childhood she had learned to obey—^whose 
death was the life of her soul.” Whatever her 
daughter might have died of, Mrs Miller would 
have had no self-upbraiding reflections. “ It is the 
Lord,” was her thought. But even Mrs Careful’s 
animadversions wore put a stop to by the nature of 
this event, for Anna Miller died, after a few days’ 
illness, of an influenza, winch nigcd at that time in 
Edinburgh, caught no one knew how or where; 
and she had the best medical attendance, and she 
could not even be said to have been injured by ap¬ 
prehension, for hopes were entertained of her, and 
hopes were given to her, to the very end. 

Mrs Miller wrote no memoir of her daughter, 
though strongly urged to do so by those who had 
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known the virtues and Christian graces of Anna. 
“ ‘ If they hear not Moses and the Prophets,” said 
she, “ neither will they bte persuaded though one 
rose from the dead.’ My daughter’s life and ex¬ 
ample have been useful to many of her own age, 
but I am doubtful if the experience of the dead can 
profit the living. There is a danger, a great dan¬ 
ger, of nurturing hypocrisy in tlie young, byattach- 
ing too much weight to the sayings of the dying— 
and surely if we wish for examples in which we 
cannot be mistaken of those who died in faith,' let 
us look for them in the unerring word of God.” 
“ My children,” said she, the first er'eniiig she rvas 
able to see her Sunday scholars, “ you all knew 
Anna; she was a good girl, and you know that if 
that was the case, she must have been a Christian ; 
her heart must have been changed, for by nature 
she and all of us are corrupt and desperately wick¬ 
ed. The Scriptures, which cannot lie, declare 
this to be the case. But, blessed be God, grace was 
given to Anna to subdue her evil propensities, and 
grace will be gi^'^en to us all according to our need, 
if we diligently seek it with a humble believing 
heart. Anna had the advantage of a religious edu¬ 
cation, and so have you all, if you choose to profit 
by it. But even if that had not been the case, the 
Bible contains examples of children, who, without 
these advantages, have been known to seek God 
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and she read and commented to them on the his¬ 
tory of the good Ahijah, the son of the wicked King 
Jehoram; and tliey sung this evening that beauti¬ 
ful paraphrase so appropriate to the occasion— 

“ Take comfort, Christians, when your friends 
In Jesus fall asleep; 

Their better being never ends ; 

M'hy then dejected weep ?” 

Before they departed, Mrs Miller di^dded her 
daughter’s books amongst her young pupils. Though 
not worn, they had evidently been much read. Jeany 
Bennet shed some tears, and so did Kitty Brown, 
and all the scholars behaved with attention and 
gravity becoming the occasion, for Anna Miller 
had been much and justly regretted. 

Mrs Miller’s two sons had gone out into the 
world, and were settled far away from her. She 
therefore now found herself quite at liberty, and 
indeed called upon, to use her utmost endeavours 
in applying her experience and knowledge, for the 
benefit of the poor in particular, and of Christians 
in general; and above all, in examining into the 
state of her own mind, and in labouring to subdue 
the sin that easily besetted her, not indeed in her 
own strength, but in the strength of the Lord. 

“ Train up a child in the way he should go,” she 
had long considered as of no private application, 
and, though deprived and bereaved of her own, she 
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blessed God, that the child he had taken from her 
was a Christian child, one full of promise for time, 
yet ripe for eternity. Her tears were sweet—no 
bitter drops were mingled with them; and she be¬ 
came more attached, if possible, than before, to the 
young, and still indulged the feelings of a mother; 
for, 'alas, she knew that there were many who had 
parents, who, to our short-sighted view, would have 
bec 4 better cared for had they had none. She there- 
»fore devoted much of her time to the instruction 
of the young, and, like a silent stream, she glided 
on in her charitable channel, blessing and convey¬ 
ing blessings almost unknown to herself. 

About this period a benevolent scheme had been 
projected by the Christian and charitable class of 
the community, to reform those unfortunate beings, 
who, in early life, from the natural wickedness of 
the human heart, aided by neglected education, had 
become amenable to the laws of their country. 
Bridewell had been ransacked, and the prisons 
searched, for those young people whose crimes had 
been least aggravated, and whose evil habits time 
had not deeply strengthened. Homes were pro¬ 
vided for those friendless beings, where they were 
to be taught an honest trade, and Christiau instruc¬ 
tion and education ^ven them. Sanguine were 
the hopes Mrs Miller entertained of this plan, and 
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sly} almost wished to be rich, that she might boun¬ 
tifully aid the extension of the scheme. 

“ My fortune is small,” said she, “ but I am not 
ashamed to beg for the poor; money is but the 
smallest part of Christian charity. It is compara¬ 
tively easy to give all one’s goods to feed the poor, 
but he is no Christian who will not give all to 
Christ—his time, his talents, his fame, his every¬ 
thing.” 

Much like Lot’s of old, was Mrs Miller’s right-* 
eous soul vexed with the evil conversation of the 
wicked; but still deeper was her grief, when she 
found sin having dominion over those she had been 
accustomed to consider as having been separated 
by the renewing of their minds. “ But surely,” 
said she, “ Mr Saymore cannot be such as I have 
heard him represented. 

“ He that prays with the poor, with the widow, 
with the orphan, surely he cannot withhold the 
lesser gift;—surely he cannot be lieapiug up trea¬ 
sures on earth, who talks of treasvires in heaven. 
It cannot be ! The inconsistency would be too 
gross. It must be one of those calumnies, that all 
who would live godly in CJirist Jesus arc subject¬ 
ed to. I will no more believe that Mr Saymore 
is avaricious, and wishes to add field to field, than 
I will believe that Mr Talkem is unjust, lives 

11 
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well, and is in debt, while be gives in charity what 
in fact is not properly his own. No, no ! these 
must be calumnies; I will no longer grieve for 
them—I will not believe them ;—charity thinketh 
ift> evil. Oh, that this blessed grace were mine ! I 
will call on the Saymores. I will ask from them 
what in charity I ought not to think will be with- 
licld—money is mucli wanted for this plan; I will 
ask fi'om Mr Saymore; he hath this world’s goods ; 
and I am sure they will not be Avithheld'.” 

Mr Saymore was indeed rich ; he professed 
Christianity; he attended the ordinances of the 
(diurch ; he prayed occasionally with the sick. He 
Avas looking over his affairs when Mi*s Miller call- 
<'d for him. There was nothing remarkable in his 
appearance—^lic was tall, raw-boned, and spare— 
and when at his ease, generally wore his coat un¬ 
buttoned, his left hand in his jmcket, and his 
right hand in his breast. lie had also an inani¬ 
mate, yet cautious-looking eye, which, unlike the 
eye of Sterne’s monk, neither looked beyond the 
world, nor far into the Avorld—but extended its 
vicAA'^, when he looked out at the windoAv, just 
to the precincts of his own area, and, when in 
his study, through the four corners of his oAvn 
room. His manner was as courteous as he would 
permit it to be, for he affected the character of a 
blunt, plain man. He udked much of faith in 
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Christ, but Mrs Miller sometimes feared that he 
was one of those who substituted a notional faith 
in Christ, for Christ himself. A plan of Sir Fran¬ 
cis Squander’s estate oi’ Lctgo was before him. 

“ Good day, Mrs Miller,” said he, “ I am most 
happy to see you,” as he handed her to a chair. 
“ There is a fine day for the country; I am sorry 
Mrs Saymore is not at home ; she would have been 
most ha])py to have seen you. I hoj>e your sons 
were well, when last you heard from them ?” 

“ Quite well, thank you,” r<>plicd Mrs Miller. 

“ I am really sorry Mrs Saymore is from home.” 

“ My business is chietly with you,” said Mrs 
Miller ; “ although I would haA'e been most hap¬ 
py to have seen Mrs Saymore, as I am confident 
she would second me in the apjdication I am about 
to make.” 

“ If there is anything in which I can be of 
service to you,” said Mr Saymore, “ command 
me.” 

Mrs Miller thanked him for his kind intentions, 
and then laid before him, in a ftnv' words, the ]ilan 
for the reformation of young culprits, with which 
the reader is already acquaint'd. She confessed, 
with a faint blush, that she already had given all 
she could conveniently spare towards its further¬ 
ance ; and their relationship (for he Avas a Scotch 
cousin) and lier long acquaintaiu'e Avith his Chris- 
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fiaii profession, would apologize, she hoped, for 
her troubling him with this application. Mr Say- 
more’s countenance fell, and his voice had an em¬ 
barrassed tone. 

“ my dear Mrs Miller,” said he, “ I real¬ 
ly have so many demands upon me, tliat I find it 
impossible to supply them all. And you, Mrs 
Miller, your own good sense will point out to you, 
and you can easily conceive, how much I feel it 
my duty, as a Christian, to provide for mine own 
house. The education of my two daughters and 
my son, recpiires a considerable outlay; my life is 
uncertain; times are hard; land is fallen in value, 
and wdll fall still lower.” 

“ You mistake my moaning, my dear sir,” said 
Mrs Miller, “ if yon could possibl}'^ think I coidd 
recommend to you to infringe ujxm the provision 
for your family. Tlie sum that might assist us is 
very trifiing—;i few pounds. I have only been 
able to give one myself, for I hope never to become 
a burden on my sons. As for heaping up money 
for them, God forbid that I should think of it.” 

Mr Saymore’s countenance fell still lower; he 
feared it was impossible to get oif. 

“ I will consider of it,” said he, “ and s]>cak to 
Mrs Saymore; and if Ave mutnaily approve of it, 
we shall send our mite to you. In the meantime. 
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let me recommciui you to call ibr Mr Talkcm ; he 
encourjiges cverytliing of tliat kind.” 

“ 1 have some scruples of applying in that quar¬ 
ter,” said Mrs Miller. “ True, we ought iiol; to 
tiike np an evil report against our (vhristiau hre- 
Ihren; hut that same rumour \rliich reports you 
as a rich man, rc]>orts Mr Talkem to place g-eiie- 
rosity before justice, and to place self-denial before 
neither of them.” 

“ llow any one can call me ricli,” extrlaimed 
Mr Sayraore, “ when tlu'y see the manner in wliicti 
I live, is astonishing. I am a very poor man, Mrs 
Miller ; that is the truth.” 

“ Wl)y,” said Mrs Miller, “ I was told you were? 
going to purchase the estate of Letgo.” 

Mr iSaymorc! blushed—“ Why, that may possibly 
be the case,” said he, “ but it is contiguous to my 
esiatc, and cxjiected tf) go a great bargain—a great 
thing I’or my son. We must provide for our own, 
Mrs Milieu-;” and, dextcrteusly shifting the subject , 

“ ^Vliat an excellent discourse Mr Brisbane gave 
us yesterday ; 1 saw you in church. It is a great. 
])rn’ih!ge for us to hear the doctrines of grace ex- 
jKJunded in such a masterly style.” 

“ Yes,” said Mrs Miller, with a serious msinner, 
accompanied by a deep sigh, “ it was, indeed, an 
excellent sermon; and how well he summed uj* 
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the wliolc! Uow (-IcavTiy lie yrovoA Uial lailU with¬ 
out worlcf^ IS tlciul—Hinl tliat tlio love ot God can¬ 
not dwell with that man ‘ wlio hath tliis world’s 
ji^oods, and sceth his brother in want, and shuttetJi 
up his bovvels of compassion.’ But I must go, for 
r am only dclaining you.” 

“ Gh, not at all,” said Mr Saymoro, who was 
always courteous; not at all, I assure you; but 
if 3 "on must go, I shall come some evening very 
soon to drink tea with you, and give you a pray¬ 
er.'” 

“ The prayers of the rigliteous avail much,” 
said Mrs Miller; “ and ^vhcn you have made up 
your iniiul about the subscription, 1 shall be most 
!ia]>py to see you, and we can talk it over leisure¬ 
ly ; but if, upon deliberation, you disapprove of 
that scheme, I have other plans in ^vhich your 
mite will be of great service, and to the nature of 
whi<-h you cannot possibly object.” 

“ I am not, in general, very partial to prddie 
subscriptions,” said Mr Saymore ; “ they look so 
ostentatious, so contrary to the precept of ‘ let not 
your left hand know what your right hand doth.’” 

“ Certaiidy they do,” replied Mrs Miller ; “ and 
we not only seem, but are ostentatious, if such 
subscriptions be the whole of our alms-giving; 
but you know the same caution is given with 
regard to prayer. Neither alms nor prayers must 
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be given to be seen of man; they lose their only 
acceptable (piality, if not given to the Lord with 
a single heart; but wherever both arc very abun¬ 
dant, they are in some degree known, and thus 
the Christian’s light sliines before men—yet still 
let us never forget, in tlic words of Cowper— 

I cast tliRiii at tliy feet ; my only plea 

Is, what it was, dependence upon thee.” 

Mr Saymore was glad when Mrs Miller depart¬ 
ed. Her religion was separate frttm the world ; 
his was (dosely united and interwoven ^vitli all liis 
earthly scluuues ; and its demands w(!rc never al¬ 
lowed by him to interfere witli any of his worldly 
interests. Sad wt're Mrs Miller’s reflections, as 
she walked away IVom the rich man’s door; his 
ojudence, she feared, was not like tin; opulence of 
Abndiiim and Jacob, ^vhonl the Lord made rich : 
she saw ids r<‘al character, and dejdored its fail¬ 
ing ; sh(‘ prayed for him, and nuturned over him, 
in her spirit. “ It is easier for a camel to go 
through the eye of a needle, than for a rich man 
to enter intf> the kingdom of heav en.” But the 
text, “ What is impossible with men, is possible 
with God,” brought hope to her mind, and she de¬ 
termined to use every means in her ])ower to en¬ 
deavour to awaken Mr Savmore. 
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CHAPTER XIIL 


“ Sctk an inivanl, not an outward cliangc.” 

Mhs MiLiaiii ncx) jonriioyod tui to Mr Talkeni’s 
inaiisiou. He Aras a jruiii avIio tlifferctl no less in clva- 
raefcr tli.'in in a]n»earanee from Mr Saj uiore. Ho 
teas a fat, frood-liianouretl man, aa Iio tlionglit reli¬ 
gion as eas\' a )»usinoss as lie liatl generally eontri- 
A t‘il to rt'iitler eA tM’y oilier pursuit lie liatl been en¬ 
gaged in. Mis wile, from aa'Iioui he took liis les¬ 
sons, bad taken a more gloomy, thongli as false a 
A icAr of the snhjeet as liimself. They both Avere un¬ 
der the (lehisiA C impression that they Avere Aviser 
than others ; and had begun to teaeb otht'rs, when 
as yet they Avere but babes in Christ tbemselA’es, if 
(but let us not judge, far less condemn) they aa^uc 
in Clirist at all. Mrs Miller found them sitting at 
a table, Avnth a Aairiety of little books and tracts ly¬ 
ing before them. When the usual salutations AAa>re 
over, they resumed their seats, and began to con- 
A'erse. 

“ Hua'c ymu read tliis, and liaA c you read that ?” 
said they, taking u]) book after book, and putting 
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into licr hand. Mrs Miller was a great read¬ 
er ; she had a quick comprehension, and could 
read rapidly, and she replied in the affirmative as 
to most of tlie hooks prescmted to her ; but she was 
neitlier easily jJeased, nro* lavish in her praise, and 
expressed her doubts if many of those little books 
were calculated to benefit either the infidel or tiie 
Christian world. 

“To liave children early and deeply rooted in 
the faith, is of great importajice,” said Mr Talkem, 
with a rejiroving glance to Mrs Miller. 

“ It is indeed of greal, importance,” said Mrs 
Miller, “ but how is it to be done ?” 

“ I know no way Tietter calculated than a tract,” 
said Mr Talkem. 

“ There is no rule without exceptions,” said Mrs 
Miller; “ but in the course of my ex]>erience I have 
in general found tlie law the best schoolmaster to 
briiig us to Christ. Great is the difficulty of awa¬ 
kening the desires of the heai't after Christ; but 
when a high moral standard is held uji to the na¬ 
turally sell-righteous heart of every one, when the 
heart, is awakened to aspire to it., its certain failure 
must lead the sincere heart to Christ, to gain that 
peace which all its own righteousness has failed to 
obtain ; and this desirable result, appears to me 
more likely to be effected in the young by means 
of little amusing moral tales, oj- call them tracts, if 
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you please, than by tliose whicli are merely doctri¬ 
nal or spu-itual. Wlicn a soul is really awakened, 
it will find the best sources of sjuritual knowledge 
to be derived from prayer and the Holy Scriptures. 
But to the young and ignorant, Mrs More’s tracts, 
and a few of Mrs Slierwood’s, have appeared to me 
the most useful for distiTbutioii. There are some 
subjects, I think, much too sacred to be made a 
trade of; and to me it is unpleasing to sec chil¬ 
dren selling some of these doctrinal and spiritual 
tiacts in the streets lor bread; whereas, the mere 
moral tracts 1 do not think liable to the same ob¬ 
jection.” 

“ And what good, my good madam, do you ever 
expect to do by a mci'c moral tract ?” asked Mrs 
Talkem. 

“ As much as by one merely doctrinal,” said 
Mrs Miller; “ our strong desires to attain a jjcrfect 
Christian moi'ality, and our experience of our to¬ 
tal inability to attain it in our own strength, is the 
most ordinary means by which a soul is led to feel 
that all its own strength is but weakness, and that 
all its spiritual and moral attainments must be de¬ 
rived from Christ—strong meat must not be given 
to babes, and Christianity, as far as it depends up¬ 
on human teaching, must be progressive. But yet,” 
continued Mrs Miller, “ I must not deal in sweep¬ 
ing clauses, for there arc very many excellent lit' 
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tie books which 1 give frequently away—1 think 
my chief favourites arc ‘ Little ILuiry and his bejtr- 
cr,’ ‘ Lame Jessy Allan,’ and ‘ Tommy Well- 
wood.’ ‘ The Catechist’ is sweetly Avritten, but 
I think all the other works by the same author 
Avould be greatly iinjwovcd il' they were stripped 
of Avhat some might term their beauties—romantic 
descriptions, inleresting ])ersonages, trying situa¬ 
tions. The matter of fact in religious stories ought 
to be more steadily adhered to, tlmn in thf)S(; AA'orks 
whose aim is discidedly to Avork u])on the imagina¬ 
tion, anti feed tlie fancy. Whatever treats of reli¬ 
gion, tmght to be true to nature, Avhich all of us 
knoAv, is not always litted f«»r a tale of rtunaiiee.” 

Mr and Mrs Talkein Avtmld fain haAe had an ar¬ 
gument Avilli Mrs Miller ; for that, lady’s code on 
some iuij>ortant points they could not altogether 
approA'e of ; but she tleclined all religious contro- 
Acrsy, although she neAa'r refused to read any book 
given to luu’ by those Avhose ]>rinciph>s Avere, upon 
the Avhole, correct. She, noAv produced her sub¬ 
scription paper. Mr Talkcm Avas Avell actjuaint.ed 
Avith the AA'liole scheme of this and other charitable 
institutions; and, though his purse AA'as hnv, his 
intentions W('re liberal, and his jiromises Avere great. 
He read the paper, and put doAAui his name for ten 
guineas. 

“ Shall I mark paid ?” asked Mrs Miller. 
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JVo, I believe it will be better to wait a little,” 
said Mr Talkeni; “ I have no money in tbe liouse, 
but I sliall send to my banker this evening, and 
shall send it to you to-morrow.” 

Alas ! the payment of many of Mr Talkem’s 
debts were always deferred till the morrow ; for, 
A^dth high tdiristian profession, miieh of the Pha¬ 
risee Avas mingled—he neglected the weiglitier 
matters ol'the laAV, judgment, and justice. Rents 
luul fallen, and, though professing Christianity, his 
state had not fallen—he fared sumptuously, he li- 
A'ed Avell, he kept e«jui]>agcs ; his name a]>peared as 
a subscriber to all religious institutions—his house 
AA^as o]»en lo all strangers. Ineonsisteiit man ! tin; 
blessing of I he poor cann'iiot upon him—he brought 
an offeuct! u|)on that holy religion he professed, for 
the tradesman wixite to liim—“ Pay me my bill,” 
the doctors Avrote to him, “ I’ay me my bill,” his 
dependants Avrote to him to pay them (ludi- annui¬ 
ties, and some Avere even doubtl'ul <d‘ trusting him 
AV'ilh money for charitable purpos<‘S; lor that AA’hieh 
AVJis more pro])erly his oAvn, Avas diflicidt to be ob¬ 
tained from him. llis name, indeed, Avas ready, Imt 
where aa'us the money ? lake his other del*ts—al¬ 
ways to be paid on the morroAV. 

Such Avere Mr and Mrs Talkem, personages who 
said of others—“ Stand back, for I am holier than 
thou.” They were “ strainers at gnats, and swal- 
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lowers of camels.” Truly the heart is deceitful 
above all tiling's, and desperately wicked; for Mr 
Talkcm bad his hours of compunction, “ he chides 
at fifty his infamous delay, resolves and re-resolves, 
then dies the same.” But his (character, as thal of 
every other human being, will be made known at the 
fiiud judgment. Oh, how eA'on in this world woult! 
he have blushed, had he known what was said of 
him—the doubts started, susjiicious entcrtaiiKHl of 
him ! Mrs Miller alone of all his Christian friends 
bad ventured to tell bim bis faults—the evil re- 
jKirt he brought upon religion ; for she knew thiit 
there was a Christian precept whii^h commands to 
“ go and tell thy brother his fault between thee 
and him alone ;” and that charity which burneth 
strong in her heart, madi; her still consider the 
Talkems as Christian brethrim, notwithstanding 
the imbnsistcncies which appeared in their con¬ 
duct. 

The world in general aa^hs A'cry seA’^erc in its ani¬ 
madversions on the Talkems—blind unc(m\’erted 
men can ncA cr tolei’ate their OAvn vices, Avhen tle- 
picted to them even in the characters of men like 
ihcmselA'es, far less in the professors of Christian¬ 
ity. ’^rhe Talkems, of course, could not cscaj)e their 
bitter sarcasms. 

When in mixed society, Mi-s Miller Avoidd fain 
have kept silence as to the Talkems, biit Avhen the 
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tide rose high against them, and when slie found 
herself forced to speak, slie would say—“ I hope, 
I trust that the poor Talkeins are sincei'e; even if 
all these evil reports were true, who can tell how 
muc;h worse they might have been, had they not 
been Christians ?” 

As she w'as i-etiirning homeward after her visit 
to the Talkems, she met Lady Maria Murphy. 

“ How do you do, Mrs Miller ?” said her lady¬ 
ship. “ Still wandering about doing good ? How 
jtre all the poor and the societies going on ?” 

Mrs IMilh^r replied by jn-oducing her subscrip¬ 
tion ]).Tper. Her ladyship glanced slightly over the 
few first lilies, and immcdiatel}'' gavc^ her a guinea. 

“ Tell me whenever you want to make my mo¬ 
ney useful,” said her ladyship, as she hastily moved 
on to 2 >ay some morning "visits. 

“ Lady Maria Murjihy is not e^'cn a ju-ofessing 
Christian,” tlioiiglit Mrs Miller; “ and yet the cha¬ 
racteristic fruits belonging to that character arc^ 
jicrhajis more consjiicmous in her, than in either the 
Saymores or the Talkems. What then is Christi¬ 
anity ? am I a Christian myself?” and musing on 
this all-imjiortant iioiut, she arrived at her own 
docir. 
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“ Do not jilcase yourself by thinking how piously you would .ict, 
and submit to God, in a plague, or famine, or persecution ; but be in¬ 
tent upon tlie perfection of the present day.” 

Law. 

Whii.f. Mrs Miller was busily improving the 
time in Etlinlturgb, looking to Heaven from day to 
day f(»r direction in tlie patli of duty; and while 
Lady Amelia was pnrstiing the same path, though 
in different circumstances, at Roe Park; Moreland 
was continuing steadfast and immo’table in his 
Christian jirinciples in London. His uncle. Sir 
Thomas Moreland, could not runv do without him ; 
he had become necessary to him, for lie was a ])ar- 
ticular old gentleimin, and he soon found that none 
but those Avho coidtl bear all things, would bear 
with what he called his good sense, his exactness, 
his ]>lain sjieaking—^but which his friends and ac¬ 
quaintance in general termed his prepulices, his 
fiddle-faddles, his rude manners. Moreland’s stead¬ 
fast principles, and his uniform conduct, had, in 
some degree, obtained an influence oA'er the circle 
which frequented his uncle’s house. He managed 
all his uncle’s affairs, for the old man was indolent; 
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lie was also suspicions, but on Moreland’s integri¬ 
ty lie bad a kind of instinctive imjdicit reliance, and 
a feeling that all was safe while under his direc¬ 
tion. 

J3ut, though Moreland lived with his uncle, he 
by no means thought it necessary to give up all Ids 
time to the society of the Would-be-wises, the Fid¬ 
dle-Faddles, the Trickems, the Tastems, the Ear- 
oms, and the Eyeums. 1 Ic was still a young man, 
and by no means satisfied, that when lie left Ox¬ 
ford, all the wisdom of the colleges was concen¬ 
trated in his pei'icrauium. He was therefore dili¬ 
gent, ill improving his talents, and iu acquiring a 
competent knowledge of the law ami affairs of this 
life, and felt qualified, if called upon, to argue with 
the men of the world, and to use even their own 
weapons. 

He was in Parliament, and no contemptible rival 
to Sir Pliilip Hum, whose opiidous and sophisti'y 
lie contrived to confute in a manner Avhieh that gen¬ 
tleman found unanswerable. Notwithst anding his 
nudl-known religious principles, he was looked uji- 
on as one Avhose talents Avould lead to emiueuce, 
and consequently, as a rising man, one Avhoui both 
the ministry and opposition Avould liaA'c courted as 
a friend, and feared as an enemy. Neither party 
could say of him, “good honest Moreland will Aote 
Avliich ever Avay avc please,” or, “ Moreland is a 
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good honest fellow, who will Cfisily be got round,” 
or “ Moreland will follow Bubblebrain,” or “ More¬ 
land is led by the nose by Craftsman.” No! these 
observations would not suit; they were applied by 
both parl ies to their creatures, whose influence lay 
in their pockets or in their lands, but not in their 
heads. Hitherto Moreland had contrived to support 
the difficult character of an independent man; for 
CA'cn the party who claimed him as belonging to 
them, could not securely count upon him in all their 
measures. He was difficult to manage, too honest, 
too scrujuiloiis for a statesman, too truthful for a 
politician.. To many of their schemes and many of 
their plans he opposed the scripture precept, “ We 
must not do evil that good_ may come.” 

“ The country has lost one of its ablest heads 
through religion in Moreland,” said Lord Doutem. 
“ If we had many such fellows in our party, avc 
should be out iu a week, and the country would 
1)0 ruined.” 

“ If Moreland allowed his wits fair play,” said 
the other party, “ and stood fairly by us, we would 
be in in a week, and the country might yet be sa¬ 
ved. Taxes oflT, sinecures abolished, poor rates 
amended, the liberty of the press restored, the ba¬ 
lance of power in Eui'ope realized.” 

The abolition of slaA^ery was the great object of 
Moreland’s thoughts—to that, his time, his anxiety. 
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his ciirc, was given. He had made himself as tho¬ 
roughly master of the subject as one could be whose 
eyes had not been witnesses to the degradation of 
the liuman race; and deeply did his humane soul 
sympathize with the Missionary Smith, and the 
objects of that good man’s solicitude, when he ex¬ 
claimed—“ My spirit dies within me when I hear 
the lash of the whip.” He was also a decided ad¬ 
vocate for the emancipation of the Catholics ; but 
we deem it unnecessaiy to dwell with greater par¬ 
ticularity on the views which he entertained of 
these interesting subjects. 

Moreland occasionally corresponded with the 
Marquis of Vainall, and entertsuned a longing de¬ 
sire to renew his acquaintance with the family; 
but some feelings, occasioned by the recollection 
of the former circumstances lie ha<l been placed in 
with Lady Emery, had hitherto prevented him from 
coming to Scotland. Hut it was not “ le senti¬ 
ment temlre (Tun heureux souvenir for his at¬ 
tachment to her had long since ceased, and had 
only left the humbling remembrance, that once he 
liad been subjected to it. The friendship, the ad¬ 
miration he entertained for Lady Amelia, was still 
warm and vivid, and absence had not lessened his 
desire again to meet her. A hope of visionary 
bliss, connected with her recollection, sometimes 
passed over his mind—but such dangerous dreams 
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he ever repressed, as likely to draw his soul from 
higher pursuits. “ Heaven will direct my steps ; 
let me be without carefulness, without plan, but 
follow the leadings of Providence in the daily 
events which mark my duty.” 

“ All scenes alike engaging prove. 

To souls impress’d with sacred love; 

Where’er they dwell, they dwell in Thee, 

In heaven, on earth, or on the sea.” 

One morning returning home through the Park, 
before he was aware, he was accosted by Lord 
Emery—Latly Emery was along with him. More¬ 
land’s embarrassment at this unexpected meeting 
was soon put to flight by the complete nonehalance 
of the parties in question. It appeared, that tired 
of the sameness of Roe Park, they had left their 
heir-apparent as their hostage, and had come to 
town for change of scene and change of employ¬ 
ment. 

“ Who could have thought of meeting you just 
on our arrival ?” said Lord Emery; “ and I de¬ 
clare you are looking so well and so young, I scarce¬ 
ly knew you.” 

“ Will you not shake hands for old acquaint- 
aiiceship?” said Lady Emery; “ four years sinpe 
we have met.” 

“ How did you leave all my friends at Roe 
Park ?” said Moreland, who felt his own ease re¬ 
stored by theirs. 
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They were all in statu quo" said Lord Emery, 
“ with my two wise brothers-in-Iaw, and three 
squalling imps, in addition to the society.” 

“ You cannot imagine how liappy we were to 
get back to town,” said Lady Emery ; “ it rained 
almost the whole time wo were at Roe Park, and 
was so dull, you can have no idea of it.” 

Lord Emery insisted upon Moreland’s dinincr 
with them at their hotel. 

“ Do come,” said Lady Emery, “ or I shall 
tliink you are still angry with me for having chan¬ 
ged my mind, and taken Emery.” 

Moreland was surprised at her want of delicacy, 
in alluding to what he looked upon as a most for¬ 
tunate event for Itimself; but assured her, with 
perfect truth, and perhaps rather in a more careless 
and pointed manner than she thought perfectly con¬ 
sistent with the laws of [politeness, that he retained 
no feelings whatever upon the subject, but those of 
perfect indifference. He dined with them, but left 
them at an early hour, as they were going to the 
Opera, from thence to Lady Stickem’s rout, and to 
finish the labours of the day at Almack’s. 

This unexpected meeting iigaiu called Moreland’s 
attention to Roe Park and its inhabitants, and ex¬ 
cited and renewed in him strong desires of going 
thither in person; but, as we mentioned before, 
his uncle’s helplessness, and tohd dependence upon 
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him, was so great, that though all delicacies were 
now removed with regard to the Emerys, he could 
not think of even a temporary absence from him 
in his present infirm and delicate state of health. 
The physicians, at a loss for any remedy to cure 
old age, advised him to try some of the watering- 
places, as much for change of scene, as from any 
expected benefit from the waters. Moreland, there¬ 
fore, gave all his new-sprung wishes to the winds, 
set oflF with Sir Thomas and an old faithful servant 
to Brighton, from which, if a miracle of perfect 
health was not performed in a fortnight, they were 
recommended to proceed and make trial of the ce¬ 
lebrated waters of the Chelt, in the town of Chel¬ 
tenham. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Each fluttering hope, each anxious fear, 

Each lonely sigh, each silent tear. 

To thine Almighty Friend are known ; 

And sayest tliou, thou art all alone ? 

CONDEIl. 

W HiLE Moreland and his uncle are enjoying what 
Dr Johnson reckoned the greatest of sensual plea¬ 
sures—rolling rapidly in a carriage over a smooth 
road from place to place—I must endeavour to 
transport the reader’s imagination once more to 
Roe Park, where Sir Pliilip Hum was still laying 
silent siege to Lady Amelia, by means of repeated 
acts of charity and benevolence, which he always 
contrived should be conveyed, as if by accident, to 
her knowledge. He found himself, however, much 
at a loss, when he attempted to talk what he call¬ 
ed evangelical slang, and at length became aware 
that his only chance of safety consisted in decli¬ 
ning all conversation on the subject, under pre¬ 
tence of its being much too sacred for common 
conversation. 
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Dr Spleen Harris’s passing thoughts of Lady 
Amelia lasted only a few days; he saw that there 
would be a necessity for playing a part, for which 
exertion he was not suflSciently in love, even if his 
principles had permitted the attempt. Indeed, Dr 
Spleen Harris was rather sceptical as to the pas¬ 
sion of love; he did not agi*ee with the author of 
the Sketch-Book in thinking, “ That however 
the surface of character may he chilled and frozen 
hy the cares of the world, or cultivated into mere 
smiles hy the arts of society, still there are dor¬ 
mant fires lurking in the depths of the coldest bo¬ 
som, which, when once enkindled, become impe¬ 
tuous, and are sometimes desolating in their ef¬ 
fects.” But Sir Philip Hum’s awkward attempts 
to he good, and his ostentatious displays of bene¬ 
volence, did not escape his sarcastic eye, though 
the motives that prompted Sir Philip’s conduct 
he never once suspected. That gentleman, hoAv- 
ever, entertained fears, tliat the jokes of Dr Spleen 
Harris, if not put a stop to, might prove detrimen¬ 
tal to his plans; he, therefore, thought it more 
prudent to make a merit of necessity, to admit him 
into his confidence, and hind him over to become 
an accomplice in the deception. 

Dr Spleen Harris was rejoiced to think, that, 
after all her disappointments, such a piece of good 
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fortune awaited Lady Amelia; and entered into 
the sclieme with a zeal for which Sir Philip Hum 
expressed the warmest gratitude—“ You must be¬ 
gin now to give her some little unsuspicious-look- 
ing present," said Dr Spleen Harris,—“ a good 
print of the Bishop of Gloucester, for instance— 
Write to London for all the saints’ heads as fast 

as you can. In Edinburgh you can get A. T.n, 

Sir H. M.flF, Mr G., y, and Dr G.... n. 

Even 1.... g, with his squint, must not be left 

out; she has, I see, all the editions of C.s 

already. If this first attempt takes, the week af¬ 
ter you may give her the lay saints, H. K.. ke 
. te, Wilbcrforce, and others of the fraternity. 
Then, I think, you might mention some nonsense 
about yOur own heart; but do notliing without 
consulting me, else you’ll do wrong.’’ 

Sir Philip Hum was perfectly aware of the sar¬ 
castic, ludicrous view, his associate (for he could 
not call him friend) took of most things; he, there¬ 
fore, was well aware, that in following out his 
hints, much delicacy, or tact, or finesse, or what¬ 
ever it may be called, was necessary to be obser¬ 
ved. But the prints in question were procured 
and given in such a manner, that they were very 
graciously accepted, much to tbe amusement of 
Dr Spleen Harris, who, as usual, looked on, seem¬ 
ed very innocent, and indulged a faculty he pos- 
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sessed in great perfection, that of laughing in his 
own sleeve. 

“ And now,” said he, to Sir Philip Hum, with 
a little preamble, “ I think you might hint, after 
all these worthies, of offering a miniature of your¬ 
self, to add to the group. If she accepts that, the 
day’s your own.” 

Lady Amelia Truefeel, the unconscious 8ubjec4, 
of all these dialogues, was at this time also much 
occupied, and deeply interested about her young 
and humble friend, Amelia Bell. With the buoy¬ 
ancy of spirit natural to early youth, the sorrow 
occasioned by the doubts of her veracity in the af¬ 
fair of young Edward and the pigeon-house, was 
completely effaced from her heart, and the kind¬ 
ness of her mistress more than compensated for 
the ill-will and jealousies of the servants ; but now 
some new affliction seemed to cloud her young 
days. Her countenance was naturally grave, but 
now it was unusually sad. Some sad, some deep, 
some silent, secret sorrow, seemed to be preying 
upon her mind. When Lady Amelia entered by 
accident her room, she found her frequently in 
tears, which she hastily wiped away, and seemed 
anxious to conceal. To all Lady Amelia’s gentle, 
mild interrogatories, she generally gave evasive re¬ 
plies, and when strongly urged, she answered with 
renewed tears, “ Oh, my good mistress, I cannot 
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8])eHk; do not urge me; I cannot beai’ to tell you.” 
She slept in a small closet adjoining Lady Ame¬ 
lia’s bed-chamber; and Lady Amelia’s heart was 
wrung, when she heard, during the watches of the 
night, groans, suppressed sighs, and every symp¬ 
tom of violent grief. “ This must not be per¬ 
mitted to go on any longer,” said Lady Amelia to 
herself. “ I shall insist upon having an explana¬ 
tion to-morrow.” The morrow came, and Lady 
Amelia was preparing to put her resolve into <yt- 
ecution, when her chamber-door was opened by 
Amelia Bell, pale, and melancholy, and down¬ 
cast. 

“ I have a request to make, my dear madam,” 
said she, “ which I hope will not offend you, and 
that you will grant me my desire.” 

“ Wliat is it ?” said Lady Amelia; “ I hope it 
is nothing I ought to deny. It has ever been my 
wish to make you happy.” 

“ It is,” said Amelia Bell, blushing and hesita¬ 
ting, “ that you will allow me to go to Edinburgh 
for a few days.” 

“ I am surprised at your request,” replied Lady 
Amelia; “ but I cannot comply with it till I hear 
the purpose for which you wish to go.” Amelia 
burst into tears, and was silent. “ I claim no con¬ 
fidence as a right,” resumed Lady Amelia; “ but 
ought you not to confide in one who is your sin- 
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cere friend ? Tell me what has been pi*eying upon 
your mind for this past week. Ought not Chris¬ 
tians to confide in each other ? Have I not been 
like a mother to you, Amelia ? Tell me your grief; 
and wc shall take counsel together, and pray to¬ 
gether, that you may obtain relief.” 

At last, Amelia Bell, in the midst of tears and 
sobs, exclaimed, “ Oh,, it is my brother Willy !” 

“ And what of him ?” inquired Lady Amelia. 

“ He’s in jail,” said Amelia; “ and is condemn¬ 
ed to be hanged on Wednesday fortnight.” 

Lady Amelia felt much shocked at these dread¬ 
ful tidings, and sympathized deeply with her af¬ 
flicted protegee. 

“ I received a letter from him,” continued Ame¬ 
lia Bell, now getting more composed, “ but I have 
been so ashamed, I have not been able to look up 
ever since; but poor William is all alone, and 
none but wicked people with him; surely it is my 
duty to go and see him, to speak to him about his 
soul, to comfort him, to weep with him. But I 
never can return here again. The servants will all 
know about it. I will hide my head in the Poor’s- 
House; but I never can look up again.” 

The compassion of Lady Amelia was all drawn 
forth hy the natural grief of the poor child. She 
did all she could to comfort her; she .assured her, 
that young as she was she would allow her to go 
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and see her brother, and that she would write to 
Mrs Miller, and that lady, she was sure, would 
keep her in her house while she remained in Edin¬ 
burgh. But she told Amelia, that she feared there 
was much sinful pride in her feelings of shame on 
the occasion, and that she must endeavour to re¬ 
ceive and bear with Christian humility the oppro¬ 
brium attached to all the relatives of those who 
suffer for the violated laws of their country; that 
was indeed an additional reason for being hum¬ 
ble, but no reason for her leaving the situation 
God had placed her in. A hope had entered Lady 
Amelia’s mind, that perhaps, by means of Sir Phi¬ 
lip Hum’s interest, a reprieve or pardon might 
be obtained for William Bell. It was robbery for 
which he was to suffer. But she gave no hint of 
this to Amelia; she raised no hopes that might 
be blasted; but she said much to console her, and 
the poor girl felt her mind much relieved by ha¬ 
ving opened it to her kind benefactress. How 
true is it, that the burthen of our grief is often les¬ 
sened by being poured into the bosom of the sym¬ 
pathizing and compassionate !—“ A grief confided, 
is oft divided.” Perhaps there is something of joy 
in sharing the sorrows of others. This was what 
Young meant when he wrote, “ Cares are our plea¬ 
sures.” 

The bad effects of Sai’ah Bell’s early tuition had 
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never been counteracted in her eons Willy and 
Jock. The seeds and liabits of vice had taken deep 
root in their natural soil, ere the hand of death 
had seized their mother, and ere the hand of cha¬ 
rity had been stretched out to save them. Jock 
was drowned on a Sunday’s sailing expedition ; 
and Willy, who had l>een bound prentice to a shoe¬ 
maker, had run away several times from his mas¬ 
ter, and been frequently in Bridewell for petty 
thefts, ere he had been engaged in this last rob¬ 
bery, for which he was now condemned to die; yet, 
strange to tell, he was not a hardened offender, 
but one who had been the victim of bad education, 
idleness, and wdcked companions. He had wi’it- 
ten a letter to his sister, which she shewed to Lady 
Amelia, who gave it afterwards to Sir Philip Hum, 
in hoj>es of interesting him in the poor youth. It 
ran as follows :— 

My dere Sister, 

Whare have my sins brought me noo, but to a 
jail ? and whare is my life to be gien up, but on 
the gallows ? and that is to be on Wednesday cum 
fortnight; and whare will your poor brother’s soul 
be after that ? Oh ! Amy, Amy, it’s a fearful 
thought. O that I had followed your gude mis¬ 
tress, Lady Amelia Truefeel’s advice, when she 
paid my prentice fee ! She can do onythiiig. Oh ! 
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see if she could try and get me off;—but I am 
speaking nonsense. Mrs Miller came to speir for 
me yesterday. She says, no power on earth can 
save me, and wants me sair to prepare to meet my 
God. But how will God receive one who has so 
often forgotten him? and I cannot believe what Tam 
Graceless says, that God does not care what we 
do, and that it will be all one in the next world to 
baith sinners and saints. No; I canna believe 
that, for that would nae be just,—and what maun 
cmn ower the like o’ me ? Oh ! try if ye can get 
in to see me. You and me are the only twa noo 
liven o’ the family, and soon the’ll be only you. 
O ! if ye knew what fearfu’ thoughts are in my 
head, when I hear the hey turn, and I’m left all 
alone in this dismal cell, frac sun-set till it rises 
again. And yet, what fears me noo ? for I’m no a 
cowart; I feared no to risk my neck when I gaed 
intill the house, and took the watch and the dizen 
o’ spoons. I’ve gaed boldly to many a hanging, 
and yet I’m feared about my ain.—O ! cum to me 
as soon as ye can. I’ll no ask you to be wi’ me 
in the end, when the rope’s about my neck, and the 
cowl o’er my face; it’s God, and no man, that maun 
help your poor unhappy brither, till death, 

William Bell. 


Calton-HUl Jail. 
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Lady Amelia endeavoured to extract some con¬ 
solation for Amelia Bell, with regard to the like¬ 
lihood of William being awakened to acknowledge 
the only Saviour, from his already jwreeiving that 
he had been a great sinner, and seeing how impos¬ 
sible it was for a holy and just God to pardon ini¬ 
quity, without true repentance. 

The circumstances were laid before Sir Philip 
Hum, in order to obtain his assistance. Dr Spleen 
Harris looked upon the circumstance of Sir Phi¬ 
lip’s partiality to Lady Amelia as a very favour¬ 
able event for William Bell, and on the condemna¬ 
tion of William, as a piece of great good fortune 
for Sir Philip Hum, who, by his success in this 
affair, would inevitably add another strong link 
to the chain of good deeds which he was fashion¬ 
ing by the aid of every opportunity, and whicli, 
when completed, would so involve the lady, that 
she could not, without the grossest ingratitude, 
disentangle herself from its folds. “ It will be 
easy enough for you to get the fellow off; but, of 
course, you’ll make it appear difHcult, in order 
to enhance the merit of your virtuous exertions. 
Courtship, in itself, is but a troublesome business, 
whether the fair to be wooed is of a religious or 
a worldly cast. But a decided fine Miss would 
prove fully as troublesome, and occupy as much 
of your time writing love-letters and poetry, visit- 
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irig, walking, dancing, flirting, and the presents 
would be more costly. It requires a man to be 
quite idle, and quite at his ease about money, be¬ 
fore he can, with the least prudence, commence 
the courtship of a modern Miss. I know Tom 
Shock had to give up business, and waste a year’s 
income, in courting Miss Plumb ; and, after all, 
she kept his presents, saying they were not worth 
returning, and rejected himself. In your moderate 
people, such acts as these make Satan lose his j*e- 
spcctability,” continued Spleen Harris, wliile his 
face glowed with honest indignation. 

Lady Amelia was delighted with the zeal and 
interest displayed both by Sir Philip Hum and Dr 
Spleen Harris; and that very evening a suitable 
opportunity occurring, she got the now more com¬ 
posed Amelia Bell conveyed to Edinburgh, with a 
letter to Mrs Miller. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


Days of my youth, ye have glided away ; 

Hairs of my youth, ye are frosted and grey: 

Kyes of my youth, your keen sight is no more; 

Checks of my youth, ye are furrow’d all o’er ; 

Strength of my youth, all your vigour is gone : 

Thoughts of my youth, your gay visions are flown. 

Tockkii. 


While the household of Roe Park were all in 
bed ; while some were hi profound slumber; while 
some, less soundly asleep, were favoured with gay 
A’isions which floated before their senses; while 
some, with troubled dream.s, “ from wave to wave 
of fancied misery at random drove”—the Marquis 
of Vainall lay broad awake, and racked with pain ; 
and he rang his bell with considerable force. His 
servant heard the jical, and was soon at his bed¬ 
side. The Marchioness was alarmed, as the symp¬ 
toms increasing, became more and more alarming, 
—sickness, alternate heat and shivering, ivith vio¬ 
lent pain, succeeded each other; and it was judged 
expedient to dispatch a courier, without delay, to 
Dinthcrout, for Dr Pother. 
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I.,:idy Amcliii was called up; the Marquis wish¬ 
ed to sc(! licr. “ Amelia,” said he, “ I think I am 
dying.” 

Lady Amelia was greatly ahirmed ; hut strug¬ 
gling to preserve, her coiuposuia^, and anxious to 
calm her father’s agitation, “ I hope not, my dcjir 
lather,” said she; “ it is only a i>assing illness; 
and Dr Pother will he able to suggest something 
which may do you good.” 

“ Amelia,” repeated the Marquis, “-I thought 
you was too good a girl to tell a lie. You know 
you think I am dying, and that you are not easy 
about my soul.” 

Amelia, was pre])aring to reply, hut the Mai'chio- 
ness interrupted her. “ Keep yourself as quiet and 
composed as possible, my lord, till Dr Pother ar¬ 
rives.” 

“ The pain is so violent, I cannot lie still,” said 
the Marquis. “ Amelia, do not leave me; and re¬ 
member, I command you to tell me the trutli, 
whatever Dr Pother’s opinion may be of my case.” 

Lady Amelia had a sincere aflFection for her fa¬ 
ther, and though not superstitious, she could not 
help attaching some weight, as prophetic omens of 
death, to these unusual fears and forebodings of the 
Marquis; but the Marchioness would ascribe it to 
nothing but liis desire of talking. Indeed there 
were few things the Marchioness entertained a 
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more thorougli contempt for, and had a greater dis¬ 
like to, than people talking about their souls and 
death. Wlicn she therefore saw that such was the 
whim of the Marquis, as she termed it, she used 
her utmost endeavours to get Lady Amelia out of 
the room. 

Accordingly, Lady Amelia retired to the adjoin¬ 
ing apartment, to watch and pray; meaning to re¬ 
turn whenever she heard of Dr Pother’s arrival. 
“ Should my dear father’s illness terminate fatal¬ 
ly,” said she to herself, “ how would his immortal 
soul find its way to the abodes of bliss ?” 

Some fearful thoughts crossed her mind; but 
the considerations which had served to calm her 
doubts with regard to Sydney, again recurred to 
her thoughts, and they were joyfully received; and 
she prayed—^believing that she would have those 
things for which she prayed—that her father’s soul 
might be converted to firm abiding faith in Clirist, 
ere called uj>on to meet its Judge. She determined, 
at the same time, to allow no occasion to pass, no 
opportunity to escape her, of talking with her fa¬ 
ther on these all-important points. But her reve¬ 
ries were now interrupted by a short cough, a 
short, huri’ied, emphatic footstep, which came along 
the passage leading to the Marquis’s apartments, 
and which she immediately recognized to be that 
of Dr Pother. She determined to await his return 
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from the cliamher, and descended to the drawing¬ 
room for that purpose, where, in about half an 
hour, she was joined by the Doctor. 

Dr Pother was a little, squat, sagacious-looking 
man ; though his countenance gave no indications 
of intellectual superiority. My readers are, of 
course, acquainted with the material difference 
whicli exists betwixt these two descriptions of cha¬ 
racter. A sagacious physician soon discerns the 
disorder, and, of course, treats it according to the 
established and existing rules of the faculty, for're¬ 
moving and healing the said complaint; and when 
a disease assumes any new form, and steps out of 
the oi-dinary course, a merely sagacious man is at 
his wit’s end, and his patient must die according 
to the usual rules and forms. But an intellectual 
man, when all established rules fail, dares to pro¬ 
ject new and untried methods of proceeding, and 
to put them in practice without any previous autho¬ 
rity ; by which means, sometimes, the patient is 
cured, though not according to rule. 

Dr Pother was upon the whole a well-educated 
man, and reckoned a very safe man. He was called 
Doctor by the courtesy that prevails in all obscure 
towns ; but he was a surgeon, not a physician; he 
had studied in Edinburgh; he had served a cam¬ 
paign as an army surgeon; he had been in Paris; 
he was fifty years of age, and had a great deal of 
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experience; he was, as I have already hinted, mere¬ 
ly a sagacious man, and treated all things in an or¬ 
dinary way. Of course, when diseases or consti¬ 
tutions took any new turn, the Doctor was at his 
wit’s end ; but this he had the sagacity never to al¬ 
low to a2)pear; for there was no death, no recovery, 
no accident, no casualty in the parish, for which 
the Doctor did not, in a plain, unanswerable, dic¬ 
tatorial, formal, uncontrovertible, matter-of-fact 
manner, account for ; and it was generally found 
tliat all deaths occurred from his not having been 
sent for in time—from his prescriptions not having 
been exactly followed out—or from the patient 
having become his own physician for some years 
past. Of course, by the same rule, all recoveries 
were owing entirely to the Doctor’s prompt mea¬ 
sures ; to his skill; to his nice attention to the cri¬ 
sis ; and to his universal attention to all minor 
things, and all minuter points. 

“ I hope you think that there is nothing mate¬ 
rially Avrong with my dear father?” said Lady 
Amelia. 

“ Wliy,” answered the Doctor, “ I would fain 
hope that there is nothing in the complaint which 
can properly be termed serious; but certainly much 
that is material—^pulse high, breatliing thick, pain 
violent—are certainly not pleasant, symptoms. I 
haA^e taken a little blood from him—good blood. 
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ii|x>n the whole; and I shall take a little more in 
the course of an hour, if I do not find him greatly 
hotter; and now let me trouble you for pen and 
ink—I am going to write a prescription for him, 
which must be taken immediately. I would fain 
liope I have been called in the very nick of time. 
An hour longer, and I would not have answered 
for the consequences.” 

Lady Amelia felt hei'self much agitated by this 
account of the Marquis, and hastened out of flie 
room, to learn if she could be of any assistance to 
the Marchioness; but the Marchioness ha>ing been 
already more than usually disturbed, had retired 
to a quiet ajiartment to finish the slumbers of the 
night. 

Lady Amelia slipped softly into her father’s 
j'oom; he was still in great pain, but happy that 
she liad returned to him. “ Have you seen Doc¬ 
tor Pother ?” said he, faintly. 

“ Yes,” answered Lady Amelia; “ I waited for 
him, according to your desire.” 

“ And what does he say of me ?” inquired the 
Marquis. “ Tell me truly, for I am very ill, and 
can bear to hear the worst.” ” * 

“ Perhaps you are not so ill as you imagine,” 
said Lady Amelia. “ But tell me what does the 
Doctor say ?” again rejoined the Marquis. 
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Lady Amelia replied, “ He says you are mate¬ 
rially ill, but not seriously so.” 

“ Materially may soon become seriously,” re¬ 
plied tlie Marquis. “ I fear I have not long to 
live !” 

“ Do not say so, my dear father. Trust in 
God; he can prolong your days. The blessed Jesus 
healed the sick in body and in mind, by the word 
of his power, wheft ho was on earth; he can do so 
still; he can bless the means which are using for 
your recovery. Let me kneel by your bed, and 
pray for you; perhaps you may join; we shall pray 
together; our prayers may be heard.” 

The Marquis making no objection, she knelt and 
prayed. It seemed to soothe him; but while he en¬ 
deavoured to lift up his heart, he fell into a pro¬ 
found. sleep. Lady Amelia retired to the next 
room, and also had a refreshing slumber. But 
when Dr Pother came to visit his patient in the 
morning, after feeling the pulse, he declared the 
symptoms no way abated. The pain, indeed, was 
sdleviated; but this he ascribed entirely to the 
opiate. “ I must take more blood,” said he. 

“ We must first have more advice,” said the 
Marchioness, 

“ I can have no objections to that form,” said 
Dr Pother, a little piqued. “ Shall we send to 
Edinburgh for Dr Doomdie ?” 
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“ Edinburgh is so distant, my dear husband may 
be dead long before the express reaches it,” an¬ 
swered the Marchioness; “ but I have heard that 
Dr Sanguine, from Gboston, is a very clever man j 
he can be here in an hour or two; we shall send 
the cari-iage for him.” 

Dr Pother could not bear the very name of Dr 
Sanguine; for he was indeed a clever man, a rival, 
a younger man, and had acquired eclat from being 
called in after cures had been fairly begun by Dr 
Pother. It was a trial; but what could he do, poor 
man ! “ That Marchioness will kill her husband 
with her interference,” said he to himself.—He 
hemmed—cleared his voice.—“ If—^it—is any sa¬ 
tisfaction to your ladyship to have Dr Sanguine, 
I—” and be cleared his voice again,—“ I can cer¬ 
tainly have no objection ; though I should feel all 
responsibility more completely taken off my shoul¬ 
ders, if Dr Doomdie were here; though, indeed, in 
the course of our practice, when we have been in 
joint consultation, our opinions have been one. 
Not that I mean to say anything disrespectful of 
Dr Sanguine; far from it; he may be very clever, 
for anything that I know to the contrary; but he 
is young, very young indeed, for a medical man— 
only thirty—^no experience—and when one reflects 
on the complicated nature of the human frame—the 
bidden, secret machinery by which man is regula- 
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ted—in which the derangement of a single part 
may prove fatal to the whole—depend upon it, ma¬ 
dam, it is not a matter to be trusted to the impe¬ 
tuosity of a raw, self-sufficient youth. Thirty, 
forty, nay, even fifty, is rather young for a medi¬ 
cal man to have any important case committed to 
his trust.” And the Doctor waxed stronger, and 
slower, and more emphatic, every word he uttered. 

But the Marcliioness turned a deaf ear to this 
eloquent harangue, and replied in a positive man¬ 
ner, “ For the sake of my feelings, for my own sa¬ 
tisfaction, Dr Sanguine must be sent for.” And 
in the interim, the Manpiis lying quiet, they all 
adjourned to the breakfast parlour. This sudden 
illness had not yet reached the ears of the other 
inmates of the family; and the lamentations, Avon- 
ders, histories, explanations, were given variously, 
and heard variously, by the initiated to the unini¬ 
tiated members. The Marchioness’s account of it 
was thus :—She said that she had been much 
alarmed, and still was very uneasy, about the Mar¬ 
quis j that all the family knew her keen feelings, 
and her presence of mind; that she had called up 
Lady Amelia, sent off for Dr Pother, all in the 
twinkling of‘ an eye; that the symptoms not yet 
abating, she had now sent to Gliostou for Sanguine; 
that she herself aa as quite aa oj-h out, had liad little 
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slcej), was of an anxious temper, Hus. &u.; anil slie 
concluded the whole by eating an enormous break¬ 
fast. 

Lady Amelia said, that at first she had been very 
much alarmed about her father, but was thank¬ 
ful to say, she thought him easier within the last 
few hours; that she herself had not suffered in 
the least fi-om being called up, and that she would 
be quite able to attend him all that day and night. 

“ Dear Amelia, you must allow me to share wth 
you in the fatigue,” said Lady Jane. 

“ lie must be kept very quiet,” said Dr Pother; 
“ therefore, the fewer attendants the better.” 

“ Certainly,” said the Marchioness. 

“ I hope you do not think it infectious ?” asked 
Lady Maria Wilde. 

“ Why, we never can be certain, in cases of a 
certain description, that there is no infection,” said 
Dr Pother. 

“ Since yon arc of that opinion,” said Lady 
Maria, “ I shall remove myself and child entirely 
to the other part of the house. I do not fear for 
myself, yet I consider it the duty of every parent 
to be careful of the health of her cliild, and also to 
watch over her own health for the sake of that 
child.” 

She looked round foj’ applause, which she thought 
<tu(‘ to this e.\cellei)t speech, so full of prudence, 
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yet, at the Bame time, combining maternal and filial 
affection. 

“ You are perfectly right, my dear,” said the 
Marchioness. 

“ No doubt, maternal affection is much to be 
commended,” said Dr Spleen Harris, in his usual 
manner. 

“ We shall see how matters turn,” said Sir Phi¬ 
lip Hum. 

“ I shall go and meet the Doctor,” said Lord 
Francis Selby, who, under pretence of anxiety, 
thought he might have the pleasure of a ride. 

“ You do not apprehend inflammation, I hope ?” 
said Sir Adolphus Wilde, turning to Dr Pother. 

“ Why,” said the Doctor, “ I had my fears; but 
I trust the prompt measures I was enabled to use, 
have, at all events, given a temporary turn to the 
disease; but I must take more blood; it is the 
only remedy—the only remedy, sir.” 

“ Had you not better delay till Sanguine ar¬ 
rives ?” said Sir Adolphus. 

“ Wliy, that is of no material consequence,” 
said the Doctor, “ as Ghoston is only five miles; 
he will be here in half an hour.” 

“ Two heads are better than one, you know. 
Doctor,” said Sir Adolphus. 

“ Without meaning sfiiy disrespect .to Dr San¬ 
guine,” said Pother, “ I should tliink that depends 
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entirely upon the heads,”—giving his own a very 
sagacious, wise shake. “ But I hope,” said he, 
turning to Lady Amelia, “ that you have given the 
Marcjuis the powder ?” 

“ Yes, I gave it him myself, in a little black cur¬ 
rant jelly.” 

“ It ought to have been given, as I desired, in 
red currant jelly,” said the Doctor; “ I cannot tell 
you how important these trifles may become, in 
certain cases—I hope he has tasted notliing what¬ 
ever but water-gruel ?” 

“ I gave him a little weak tea, which he pre¬ 
ferred,” said Lady Amelia. 

“ Begging your ladyship’s pardon,” said the 
Doctor, “ you ought to have done no such thing 
without consulting me. Those who are ignorant of 
medicine may do much mischief by their rashness 
—I hope the window in the left dressing-room 
was opened ?” 

“ It is the other one,” said Lady Amelia, “ for 
tlie day is cold, and the servant sits there.” 

“ I wish the left window opened,” said the 
Doctor; “ and depend upon it, I have my reasons 
for all that I say and do.” 

He next got pen, paper, and ink, and wrote to 
the neighbouring apothecary for some medicine. 
Tlie recipe was in Latin, and looked very learned, 
and alarming, and mystic; but in plain English it 
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was neither more nor less than ten grains of rliu- 
barb, a quarter of a pound ginger, mixed with pep¬ 
permint-water, signed Sam. Pother. 

Sir Adolphus Wilde was at last left alone with 
Pother. He wished to have his opinion of the state 
he really conceived the Marquis to be iu. 

“ Why,” said Pother, in answer to his nume¬ 
rous queries, “ I consider the case, as one that 
requires all my care and attention. It cither is, or 
else it is not, inflammatory; it may be pleurctic, and 
it may be asthmatic; it may be the lungs, it may 
be the chest, it may be the liver, it may be the 
Avindpipc; but a few hours will probably decide the 
matter, and gh^c it a more palpable decisive form.” 

“ Is his intellect qiiitc clear, so that he could 
arrange any of Ins temporal affiiirs ?” asked Sir 
Adolphus—a thought of the will, of Lady Maria’s 
portion being increased, or something of the same 
kind having more than once crossed his thoughts. 

“ Impossible!” said Dr Pother; “ quietness, 
both of body and mind, is essentially necessaiy. 
—Who is that shutting that door, and walking so 
quick along that passage ?” exclaimed lie; and in 
his oAvui croaking voice, talking loud, scolding, and 
lecturing upon the necessity of quietness, he en¬ 
tered the sick man’s chamber. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


“ Who can decide when doctors disagree r” 


Du Spleen Harris, who, ioi' reasons best 
known to liimself, had hitherto, as to his medical 
qualifications, kept in the back ground, now tliought 
proper to differ entirely with Dr Pother, as to tlie 
natiire of the Marquis’s disorder; and when Dr 
Sanguine arrived^ after seeing the patient, it was 
pretty evident that ho leant towards Sjileen’s opi¬ 
nion. But according to the usuid form and eti¬ 
quette of the faculty, they adjourned to the next, 
room to consult, and, if possible, to agree as U> the 
name to be given to the Marquis’s disorder. 

“ The extreme increase of irritation denotes the 
presence of Fehris CatarrhaliSi' said Dr Pother, 
“ and calls for a frequent and instantaneous use; 
of the lancet.” 

“ The feebleness of the beat denotes debility,” 
said Sanguine, “ and demands caution and rest; 
and I apprehend tlie disorder to be entirely seated 
in the bag or stomach.” 
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“ My opinion entirely coincides with Dr San¬ 
guine’s,” said Spleen; “ though perhaps the coat, 
or viscera of the liver, may in some measure be 
affected, and I would recommend a little suh. mur. 
mercur” 

“ Gentlemen, I must entirely differ from you 
both,” said Pother; “ and till I see reason for adopt¬ 
ing your opinion, must firmly and decidedly main¬ 
tain my own.” 

In that case,” said Spleen, “ since my wortliy 
friend the Marquis of Vainall’s life cannot be trifled 
with, we must just state the matter to the family, 
and leave them to choose whose advice they will 
follow.” 

The conference lasted some time longer, and very 
learned and skilful arguments were brought for¬ 
ward by both parties to induce each other to alter 
their erroneous opinions; but, as usual, they only 
broTight forward replies to strengthen what had al¬ 
ready been said. 

“ Look at that eye—^Feel that pulse—Examine 
that tongue—and deny if you can that there is every 
symptom of febrility,” said Dr Pother. 

“ Listen to tlmt breathing—Hear that cough— 
Feel that skin—and deny that there is every symp¬ 
tom of debility,” said Sanguine. 

“ And feel that side, and deny that there is a 
tendency to the liver,” said Dr Spleen Harris. 
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“ Well, gentlemen, instead of weakening our 
liands, and bringing a disgrace upon the faculty 
by our differences,” said Pother, “ had you not 
better, both of you, yield to my years and expe¬ 
rience, and the thing remains amongst ourselves 
liuslied and secret ?” 

“ Impossible !” said Dr Spleen Harris. 

“ Impossible !” said Dr Sanguine. 

“ You must be aware,” said Dr Pother, “ how 
unusual—nay, how imprudent—nay, Imw disre¬ 
spectable it is for professional people to differ; let 
me entreat you, gentlemen, to take a common-sense 
view of the subject.” 

“ I have a conscience and a head,” said San¬ 
guine with a grave look. 

“ And I have a head containing brains, and also 
a conscience,” said Dr Spleen Harris, making his 
hand resound against his left side. 

They adjourned to tlie parlour, and openly told 
their differences—and the result was, that an ex¬ 
press was sent off to Edinburgh for Dr Doomdie, 
and the doctors sat down to make themselves as 
comfortable as possible, era attendant. 

“ This sad illness might all have been spared,” 
said the Marchioness, in a warning voice, “ had it 
not been for tlrat fatal going to church at Dinthe- 
rout.” 
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“ The theatre might have had some share in 
it,” said Sir Adolphus Wilde. 

“ Oh no ! Impossible !” said the Marchioness ; 
“ the tlieatre was as comfortable as possible— 
neither too hot, nor too cold ; churches are always 
in extremes.” 

L.ady Amelia was in great distress and appre¬ 
hension when she heard the contending opinions of 
the Doctors, 

“ Did I believe,” said she, “ that my dear fa¬ 
ther’s life was in the bands of men, his situation 
would certainly be dangerous indeed at j>rcscnt. 
Oh God, strengthen my faith ! and in this un¬ 
certainty teach me to cast all my care uj)ou thee. 
He that gave life can, and will maintain it accord¬ 
ing to bis good pleasure, notwithstanding the de¬ 
bates and mistakes of erring physicians.” 

7’he‘Marchioness, under pretence of sparing liei- 
own too acute feelings, contrived to cast all tin* 
care of attending the Marquis uj>ou Lady Amelia: 
and happy was the exchange for the Marquis, for 
she studied his every wish, and watched his eveiy 
movement; and, though it was quite against her 
principles to disguise from him the doubtful opi¬ 
nions of the Doctors, yet she sweetened it all with 
the hope which filled her own mind: and if the 
Mai-quis ever prayed sincerely in his life, it was 
in the intervals of this illness, under the fear of 
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death, and in doubt of his physicians’ ability to 
help him. 

Lady Amelia’s principles were now well known ; 
and as she had more than once been detected read¬ 
ing the Bible aloud at his bed-side, the inference 
was drawn that she had been talking to him of 
death, and might actually be hastening that event 
by her imprudent zeal in preparing him for it. In 
vain did Lady Amelia assert that all such conver¬ 
sations had originated entirely with the Marqjiis 
himself. Tlie Marchioness retained her opinion 
—the Doctors readily adopted it—and forthwith, 
every unfavourable variation of the Marquis’s pulse, 
or complaints, was ascribed to the influence of Lady 
Amelia. Yet such seemed her father’s infatua¬ 
tion, that whenever he awoke from his frequent 
slumbers, he demanded where she was, and seem¬ 
ed uneasy when she was absent for a moment. 

But by those who were so careful to prevent the 
Marquis from being alarmed by talking of spiritual 
concerns, the trouble that might arise from tem¬ 
poral matters was not so much reprobated; and 
the thoughtful, careful, considerate Sir Adolphus 
Wilde had discovered, that a very important deed, 
executed by the Marquis some months before in 
favour of his younger children, had never been 
signed. 

“ It would certainly alarm papa very much,” 

N 
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said Lady Amelia, “ if such a matter was proposed 
to him at present.” 

“ No matter,” said the Marchioness ; “ there is 
no time to he lost—it must be done—^let us send 
off for Leasholm directly.” 

“ Let me entreat you to wait a little,” said Lady 
Amelia; “ I assure you I know it would agitate 
him too much ; let us wait till it please God to 
give a more favourable turn to his complaints.” 

** Nonsense,”, said the Marchioness, “ what harm 
will a little agitation do him ? he will soon recover 
himself—WJiat! Do you imagine your father to be 
so weak-minded that he cannot be:ir to hear that 
he is mortal ? Do you think the future fortunes of 
myself and your sisters are to he ruined by your 
whims ? No—whatever it may cost my feelings, I 
shall go this instant and exert myself to tell him 
what he must and ought to do;” and the Mar¬ 
chioness forthwith proceeded to the Marquis’s 
apartment. 

“ How do you feel yourself to-day ?” she inqui¬ 
red, drawing aside the curtain, and opening a bit of 
the window-shutter. 

“ Very uneasy—very uneasy,” replied the Mar¬ 
quis ; “ my head, my side.” 

“ But I hope your eyes are not affected,” said 
the Marchioness. 

“ Oh no—I feel that I sec as well as ever 1 did.” 



“ Aiid I hope that your hand docs not sliakc,” 
continued the Marchioness. 

“ Oil no,” replied he, “ firm enough upon tlie 
whole.” 

“ I am glad of that; because you will feel your¬ 
self able to do your duty in signing that paper, 
which you ordered to be drawn out a few months 
ago. At present, you know, it is good for no¬ 
thing ; and as there are so many respectable wit¬ 
nesses in the house, nothing can be more conve¬ 
nient.” 

“ MTiat puts such an idea into your head at pre¬ 
sent, my dear ?” said the Marquis ; “ surely all 
these little matters may be settled when we get to 
town in winter; at present, I have enough to do ; 
I have to take my powder and my draught, and 
then to sleep them off—quite enough for a man of 
my time of life.” 

“ But, my dear,” said the Marchioness, “ do you 
call these little matters ? they are matters of the 
utmost importance to your younger children. If 
you should happen to die before winter, Emery 
would get the whole, you know.” 

“ Oh, when I am actually dying,” said the Mar¬ 
quis, “ it will then be time enough to trouble my¬ 
self with business.” 

The Marchioness thought that she had spoken 
very plain, but found that she must speak still more 
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SO, ere she had any prospect of getting her pur¬ 
pose accomplished. She therefore drew out her 
handkerchief, but could force no tears. 

My dear,*' said she, “ it is my painful duty to 
tell you, that the Doctors think the result of your 
present illness very doubtful, and that I may be 
left a disconsolate widow, and your children weep¬ 
ing orphans.” 

“ You may tell the Doctors from me, that they 
are three great blockheads,” said the Marquis, at 
the same time evidently a little alarmed. 

“ I hope they will prove so on this occasion,” 
said the Marchioness; “ at the same time, it is our 
duty to arrange all matters as if their forewarn¬ 
ings might prove true.” 

“ Well, my affairs are all settled long ago,” said 
the Marquis ; “ you are all well enough provided 
for, and if I do not recover from this illness, none 
of your ft>rtunes will ever be bettered by me. I 
have more need to think of my soul, as Amelia 
says, than to puzzle my brains with law.” 

The Marchioness thought she had gone too far; 
she therefore proceeded no farther, but determined, 
as a last resource, to send off for Lcasholm, and 
pass off his apropos arrival as accident. Her indis¬ 
creet conversation with the Marquis had in reality 
aroused his fears, and had led to what Amelia would 
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liave wished; for, to her great joy, he expressed a 
desire to see Mr Webster. 

That worthy man obeyed the summons;—the 
Marchioness met him on his entrance, and desired 
that he might use this favourable opportunity to 
recommend to the Marquis to settle all his tem¬ 
poral affairs. But Mr Webster said, that it had 
ever been a rule with him not to interfere in the 
temporal affairs of any of his parishioners, far less 
UVemploy Ids influence at the bed of death for tlmt 
purpose. The Marquis wished to see Mr Webster 
alone—^not even Lady Amelia to be present. Ho 
felt himself collected, and able to speak. 

“ Mr Webster,” said he, “ they have been hint¬ 
ing to me that I am dying. I have, if that is the 
case, many failings—I should say faults—perhaps 
I should say sins, to confess unto you.” 

“ Confess not unto me, but unto God,” said Mr 
Webster, “ who can alone forgive iniquity, and 
pardon transgression and sin.” 

“ I dare say, Mr Webster, you have always 
thought me a very good man,” continued the Mar¬ 
quis— 

“ I never did, my lord,” said Mr Webster; 
“ the Scripture hath made very different affirma¬ 
tions with regard to human beings, and I saw no 
reason for thinking you an exception to the gene¬ 
ral rule; but I rejoice to think you are now con- 
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fessing your sins, for he that saith he hath no sin, 
deceiveth himself, and the troth is not in him; 
and it is blessed for us to think, that he who hath 
commanded us to confess our sins, hath the power 
to grant us forgiveness. Oh pray, my lord, while 
time remains to you, tliat you may more and more 
be convinced of sin !” 

“ I cannot pray,” said the Marquis; “ God will 
not hear one, who has so often neglected him.” 

“ Say not so, my lord; he will hear all who 
pray to him, believing in Christ;—^believest thou 
this ?” 

“ I do not know whether I believe it or not; 
but I assent to it—^but oh ! if you be a righteous 
man, atid, as Amelia tells me, the prayer of the 
righteous availeth much, pray for me that my dis¬ 
order may be removed, and that I may live to lead 
a better life.” 

“ There were many miraculous cures performed 
by the Saviour when on earth,” said Mr Webster, 
“ and we have no reason to doubt his power and 
willingness to perform them still; but now, as 
then, faith is required in the person to be healed; 
neither the diseases of the body, nor of the mind, 
can bo cured till we know that we are actually la¬ 
bouring under them, for then, and then only, will 
we cry out for deliverance. You are fully sensible 
that you are under bodily illness, but do you be- 
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lieve tJiat the Son of God has power now, as he 
had then, to heal you ?” 

“ I believe that no other has,” said the Marquis 
—“ pray that my faith may be increased.” 

Mr Webster fell upon his knees, and prayed in 
an earnest manner for the Marquis; and the Mar¬ 
quis joined earnestly in the prayer. It seemed as 
if a grain of faith had been sown in his soul—he 
wept sore, like Hezekiah of old, and seemed much 
aifected. 

“ Be composed,” said Mr Webster, “ remem¬ 
ber that you are in the hands of a merciful, a just, 
an all-powerful Judge.” 

The Marquis, woi-n out with his exertions, fell 
into a calm and profound sleep; and when he 
awoke he felt greatly refreshed; the illness seemed 
indeed rebuked; he was much relieved—if not a 
recovery, surely it was a respite. 

“ Sui'ely Mr Webster’s prayers have been heard 
for me,” said he; and he tliankcd God with a grate¬ 
ful heart. 

But now, bustle and confusion ! Dr Doomdie 
was arrived, another grand consultation ensued, 
and it ended with Doomdie delivering his opinion, 
that whatever the Marquis’s complaints might 
originally have been, there was now only the re¬ 
mains of a severe cold,—fever gone—inflamma¬ 
tion gone—pain abated—no farther bleeding ne- 
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cess&ry—the first could have done no harm—what 
does no harm may do good—water-gruel, chicken- 
broth, nay, even chicken itself, may be swallowed; 
and his person, properly wrapped up, might be 
safely transferred into the drawing-room. Most 
revolutions take place in a sudden manner—states 
are overturned, ofl&ce lost and gained, in the twink¬ 
ling of an eye ; and so it happened to poor Doctor 
Pother. He who had had the care of the constitu¬ 
tion of the house of Vainall for many years, was 
now entirely overset in the opinion of the family 
by this visit from Doomdie, and Sanguine hence¬ 
forward was the man. Dr Pother persisted in 
declaring that he had cured the Marquis of inflam¬ 
mation in his chest, but the Marchioness and other 
members of the family remained sceptics as to 
there ever having been any inflammation to cure. 

Doomdie again and again declai'cd that the Mar¬ 
quis was out of danger; but the Marquis was de¬ 
termined not to be talked into health in such a 
huri'ied manner, and he insisted upon taking care 
of himself for some time to come. He had also 
conceived a great affection for Mr Webster; and 
the Marchioness entertained the most alarming ap- 
j)rehensions of a calamity she had never thought 
either possible or probable—the Marquis becoming 
a Methodist. 
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The event of three Doctors having been called 
to Roe Park became generally known in the 
country, and numerous and various were the in¬ 
quiries from all the neighbourhood. The Marquis, 
if not posith'ely beloved, was certainly much liked; 
all good-natured people are so: Upon the whole, 
ho was also respected; all inoffensive marquises 
are so. Squire Fatlove sent every day to inquire 
for him—“ The Marquis would be a great loss to 
the county indeed—the road-meetings, the harriers, 
the hounds, the whole county would go to pot. I 
never knew a more worthy, excellent, better- 
hearted man—I might have shot over his whole 
estate, and all my friends with me—Such a neigh¬ 
bour ! never killed a roe without sending me a 
haunch. Lord Emery will be a sad representative, 
with his baby wife ! The Marquis’s death will never 
be made up to me; I consider it quite as a per¬ 
sonal loss !” 

“ Honest man ! he’s been a very gude maister 
to me,” said Farmer Haystack; “ the’ll be dule 
in his lands if anything should cum o’er him.” 

“ He’ll ne’er get atowr the door again, I’se war¬ 
rant him,” said Jenny Croaker; “ he’s sair faun aff; 
—an unco change like upon him, the last day I met 
him takin his ride, honest man ! no like himsell— 
just like a darning needle—a magpiet flew atowr 
the road, and frighted his horse—I dinna like to see 
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thae birds binna in twas and threes. To be sure, 
twa’s no aye a wadden, nor three aye a birth; but 
ane’s aye death ! ‘ Gude day, Jenny,’ quo he to me, 
wi’ his honest-like face. ‘ Thank your lordship,’ quo 
I; ‘ I houp ye’re wcel ye’resell.’—‘ There’s a shil¬ 
ling,’ quo he to me, ‘ Jenny, to buy snuff;’ and a 
bonny shilling it was—I’sc ne’er part wi’t, noo, as 
lang as I live, honest man, though I’se warrant 
the’ll be something gaun at the burien; but troth, 
as Wull Warlock says, I wudna depend ower 
muckle upon it, for nae doubt Lord Emery will 
tak charge of everything; but he’s no like his fa¬ 
ther—-just a wild gilpy—for mony’s the day he 
skelps past me on his horse, as if I was nae better 
than the dirt aneath his feet; traits me like a com¬ 
mon beggai-woman; the Marquis will be an awfu 
loss, honest man—an awfu loss !” 

Jenny Croaker determined to watch at tlie door 
of her house till some of the servants went past. 
She scolded her old man for not taking off the 
kail-pot—“ the tatties were mair than ready,”— 
she took out the kebbuck, and thus Darby and 
Joan sat down on the stone at their door to watch 
the passing of some of the servants from Roe 
Park. And first in procession drove off Dr Doom- 
die, in a carriage and four, to reach Edinburgh 
ere death seized upon some of his patients, with¬ 
out using the ceremony of waiting for his return. 
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Next passed Dr Pother in a chaise and pair; and 
lastly, Dr Sanguine on a nag at full gallop : and 
thus all immediate fears of the Marquis’s demise 
terminated. One of the grooms now passed air¬ 
ing the horses, and being stopped by the Croakers, 
gave them the joyful tidings of the Marquis’s re¬ 
covery. 

“ I’m glad to hear it,” said Jenny Croaker, 
with a deep groan; “ but I’se warrant it’s only an 
aff-put—ilka thing helps—at his time o’'life a’ thing 
tells.” 

The news of the Marquis’s recovery was received 
with satisfaction all over the country, and in Edin¬ 
burgh, whither Lady Amelia wrote the favourable 
accounts to inquiring friends; for, as we have al¬ 
ready noted, the Marquis had many friends, and 
no enemies; his constitutional virtues being good¬ 
nature, hospitality, and kindness ; and his vices, of 
indolence, idleness, and love of ease, being trou¬ 
blesome to nobody but himself. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


“ Nothing can be great, the contempt of wliich is great." 


During all this bustle, and variation from 
health to sickness at Roe Park, Sir Philip Hum 
had been in Edinburgh. He had tried everymeans, 
and of course the best means, of obtaining a re¬ 
mission of the punishment of William Bell, the 
guilty and unfortunate brother of Amelia,—and 
at last succeeded in getting his sentence commu¬ 
ted ii^to fourteen years’ banishment to Botany Bay 
—which was received with joy, as a happy ex¬ 
change for banishment out of the world. 

In one of Amelia Bell’s visits to the prison, her 
attention was arrested at the door of one of the cells, 
which the jailor was preparing to shut, by the ap¬ 
pearance ofa boy, whose countenance she recollect¬ 
ed somewhere to have seen. The impression was 
instantaneous, for the door was speedily closed, 
and she proceeded on to the cell where her brother 
William was confined. Upon telling the circum¬ 
stance, and endeavouring to recollect whore and 
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how the face she had seen could have been known 
to her, in a happy moment memory retraced him 
with a certitude not to be mistaken, as the pedlar 
boy who had stolen the golden cup, and caused 
her so much trouble. She immediately related 
the circumstance to Mrs Miller, who, without de¬ 
lay, examined into the matter—and found that the 
boy was already condemned to be transported for 
other misdemeanours, and that he was actually the 
same boy who had stolen the cup from Roe Park. 
When he found that the confessing this additional 
crime could not in any way alFect his present con¬ 
dition, he detailed all the circumstances to her— 
stating, that soon after he had left Roe Park, hear¬ 
ing footsteps behind him, he had been seized with 
a fit of terror, and passing hastily through a field, 
he saw a pit, into which he had dropped the cup, 
where, doubtless, it slj}! might be found. 

Mrs Miller wrote all these circumstances to Lady 
Amelia—and the hope of regaining his cup stimu¬ 
lated the Marquis to follow out the clew the boy 
had given. Where the field was, was difficult to 
ascertain;—there was a field, indeed, which the 
family generally avoided at untimely hours—it was 
known by the name of Pitfield. This name was 
derived from the numerous coal-pits it contained, 
which had long been abandoned, but which the 
Marquis had never yet found time to 611 up; there 
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were also rumours that here murders had been 
committed, and that here shroudless ghosts held 
their revels; and it was whispered that lights were 
seen and groans were heard by such hapless wan¬ 
derers as found themselves near this spot, at that 
dread hour, when night and morning meet. The 
more hardy maintained that there was nothing to be 
dreaded in this field more than in any other of the 
fields in the neighbourhood, except the danger of 
falling into the pits. The boy had been circum¬ 
stantial in his evidence, and corroborated Amelia’s 
story in all its parts—and after a weary search, 
the cup was found in a pit, as the boy had descri¬ 
bed it. Amelia’s veracity was now as palpable as 
the duplicity of Howard and Bennet. In vain they 
attempted to varnish o’er their tale—even Lady 
Maria Wilde’s prejudices gave way, and they were 
both of them dismissed; ^lile Amelia was filled 
with delight to find that her comparative inno¬ 
cence was now brought to light, and acknowled¬ 
ged by those who hiul before disbelieved it. She 
left her poor brother also elated with joy at his 
escape from death, and her sorrow at parting from 
him was mingled with pleasure. She returned to 
Roe Pai'k full of the praises of Sir Philip Hum ; 
and her heart filled with the warmest gratitude 
towards that gentleman, which he had so well de¬ 
served by his actiA'e exertions; Lady Amelia joined 



with the grateful girl in ascribing to it as much 
merit, and even more, than Sir Philip in conscience 
could tliink it entitled to. Dr Spleen Harris, of 
course, was informed, and bestowed upon it the 
most exaggerated encomiums. 

“ I assure you,” said he, to Lady Amelia, “there 
are not many men who have as much serious bu¬ 
siness on hand as Sir Philip Hum, who would 
have bestowed as much time and trouble as he has 
done on that fellow Bell, who, after all, woffid 
perhaps just as well have been hanged ; for I have 
no doubt he is born to tliat destiny, and will, ere 
long, do some deed to merit his fate.” 

“ Let us hope not,” said Lady Amelia, “ let us 
hope that the lessons he has now received may be 
a warning to him in his future life; and good Sir 
Philip, I dare say, will contrive to visit him, and 
give him good advice till the period of his trans¬ 
portation arrives.” 

“ Sir Philip Hum visit him !” said Dr Spleen 
Harris; “ I assure you, you mistake Sir Philip’s 
character A^ery much if you expect any such thing; 
you are leather unreasonable, I think, considering 
he has already done so much. Rather than have 
taken half of that trouble, your tw’^o brothers-in- 
law would have seen him hanged.” 

“ True,” said Lady Amelia, “ but they do not 
make the same profession as Sir Philip Hum. 
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From what you tell me of him, and from what he 
tells me himself, he holds the same religious opi¬ 
nions that I do. It is therefore not unreasonable 
to expect from one of his high calling, the highest 
efforts of benevolence—that he should in all things 
walk worthy of that holy name by which he is 
called.” 

“ Poor, innocent, simple woman !” thought Dr 
Spleen Harris to himself; and he laughed in his 
sl^ve, when he beheld the grave confiding coun¬ 
tenance of Lady Amelia; hut she did not even 
perceive the slightest smile upon his face. 

Sir Philip Hum became more and more parti¬ 
cular in his attentions to Ljidy Amelia; his con¬ 
versation was guarded and strictly moral; yet it 
wanted that spirit of warmth and sincerity which 
true’ Christianity breathes. The want was very 
sensibly felt by Lady Amelia; yet to doubt of the 
sincerity of Sir Philip Hum, she would have look¬ 
ed upon as uncandid, ungenerous, and unjust— 
after the conversations she had had with him— 
after the good deeds she had seen him perform. 
Yet good Mr Webster’s way of conversing on sa¬ 
cred subjects was more congenial to her feelings. 
Sir Philip talked like one who knew—^Mr Web¬ 
ster like one who felt. 

Mr Webster continued to visit the Marquis, and 
watched every opportunity of conversing with him 

13 
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on the truths lie himself so firmly believed—those 
truths he was so earnest in impressing ujxui the 
minds of others. But the Marquis’s fit of religion 
had been merely the offspring of his apprehensions 
of ifeath; and he, on his part, now laboured to bring 
Mr Webster to his sentiments—the sentiments so 
universally adopted and received by nominal Chris¬ 
tians—the uniting of a nominal Christianity with 
a real following and loving of the world. It is dif¬ 
ficult indeed to bring a proud man to acknowledge 
Ills total dependance upon a Saviour. Man will 
claim something to do, though Christ has declared 
that He must do alL But the Marquis resolved to 
give more money away—to be more charitable— 
and to attend church regularly when in perfect 
liealth. 

Mr Webster felt himself in a very painful situa¬ 
tion. At present he was high in favour with the 
Marquis—Speak more plainly, and the favour 
would be gone, the influence lost. But he prayed 
much that he might receive direction, and be ena¬ 
bled to practise his duty, without regard to the fear 
or favour of man. 

“ I was in a tolerable fright,” said the Marquis 
to him one day, “ when I thought myself dying, 
and sent for you, Webster.” 

“ It is good, my lord, to fear always,” said Mr 
Webster. 
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“ But vvliat can 1 do ?” asked the Marquis. 

“ Devote the remaining years of your life to the 
service of God,” said Mr Webster. “ Continue to 
live in the same awe of eternity, the same fear of 
God, you felt a week ago. That fear was senf in 
mercy to awaken you from the fatal sleep that all 
those are in who believe not in the Son of God ; 
and if you return again to your slumber, you re¬ 
sist an influence made upon your mind, and gidcvc 
that Holy Spirit which began to move upon your 
soul.” 

“ I do not understand you,” said the Marquis. 

“ May God enable me to make my words more 
simple, my meaning more jdain,” said Mr Web¬ 
ster. 

“ I have always been accustomed to think,” said 
the Marquis, “ that an honest man was sure of 
going to heaven. I am not an infidel—I believe 
in heaven and hell ; in God, and in Christ.” 

“ Pardon me, my lord—I doubt if you really be¬ 
lieve all what you assert. When these great truths 
are really believed, oh how they operate upon the 
life !—What an awe is pi-oduced—what a feai’— 
what an earnest desire to know and obey the com¬ 
mandments—what a distrust of self—what a stead¬ 
fast reliance on the power, and willingness, and 
righteousness of Christ—what searching—what 
diligence in reading the Scriptures—what a re- 
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vtM-eiicc to all the precepts contained in them— 
what a value of them, as of the sacred oracles of 
(lod !” 

“ But sure you would not have me read the 
Bible all day long ?” said the Marquis. “ I have the 
newspapers and the reviews to occupy me, and the 
Sporting Calendar; but I read a chapter in the 
Bible CA^ery Sunday.” 

“ If you prefer the writings of men,” said Mr 
Webster, “ while you are imperfectly ac<piaiuted 
with the inspirations of God, I appeal to your 
own good sense, my lord, may not the inference 
fairly be drawn, that you do not believe them to 
Ixj such ?—WJio can really believe that God has 
sj»oken through the Scriptures, and not seek to 
know what is written, and comprehend its im- 
])ort ?” 

“ Well, well, I will read the Bible,” said the 
Marquis; “ and you shall come to' help me to un¬ 
derstand it.” 

“ You cannot confer a greater favour upon'me,” 
said Mr Webster; “ and I am sure, in the study, 
you will derive essential benefit to your own soul ,* 
and may He who alone can command a blessing, 
make me a feeble instrument, yet strong for His 
glory, and eloquent in His service.” 

Mr Webster took his leave, and walked home- 
w'^ards, rejoicing in the ho]>es be began to entertain 
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of the Marquis; and next day, to the great horror 
of the Marchioness, tlie Marquis ordered the Family 
Bible, which generally lay unopened in a corner of 
the library, to be taken down and dusted, and laid 
upon the table in his dressing-room, and forthwith 
he began his studies. In vain did Dr Spleen Har¬ 
ris, and the Marchioness, and Dr Pother, assert 
that nothing could he more hurtful to him than 
thinking about religion, reading the Bible, and im¬ 
pairing his spirits in their present weak statu. 

The results, however, contradicted their prophe¬ 
cies ; for his spirits became gradually better, and 
the tedium ho formerly complained of, seemed 
daily lessening and vanishing away in the new and 
interesting occupation of reading the Bible; belie¬ 
ving it to be true, at least that the evidence was 
stronger for its being the inspiration of God, than 
for its being the compilation of men. 


Oil send this sacred book where’er 
Or winds can waft, or waves can bear; 

Wherever naan is found : 
l^ct India’s sons its page revere ; 

Let Afric’s land the blessing share ; 

Where England’s power once caused despair, 
liet England’s mercy, cliiefly there. 

And England’s love abound. 

Send it to where, expanded wide, 

The South Sea rolls its peaceful tide 
Hound many a distant island’s side. 

Long wrapp’d in error’s shade ^ 
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Where, scatter’d far from Zion’s liill, 
And Jordan’s bank, and Siloa’s rill. 
The sons of Abraham wander still 
In error’s darkest shade. 
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CHAPTER XV. 


What shall the man deserve of human kind, 
Whose happy skill and industry combined 
Shall prove, what argument could never yet. 
The Bible an imposture and a cheat ? 


Dr Spi.een Harris and Sir Philip Hum made 
up for the restraint tliey were compelled to undergo 
before Lady Amelia, by free and unreserved dis¬ 
course in private. 

“ If I tsihe Lady Amelia to wife,” said Sir Plii- 
lip, “ I begin to suspect I shall not only have a 
Methodist wife, but a Methodist father-in-law. It 
is really too absurd to hear the Marquis pretend¬ 
ing to be good. I cannot perceive what drift he 
has in it.” 

“ Drift!” said Dr Spleen Harris; “ he has no 
drift in it whatever; he is only a little hipped, in 
consequence of his illness. If it had been the Mar- 
cliioness, that would be a different thing indeed; 
she never walks round the house, or utters a single 
sentence, without a drift, as you call it. The Mar¬ 
quis, honest man, literally means what he says, and 
says what he thinks.” 
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“ I could scarcely refrain from laugliiujr,” sjiid 
Sir Pliilip, “ when t heard him conversiiifr witJi 
Webster the other day, as if he really believed all 
the cant he was speaking to him.” 

“ Why, Sir Philip Hum, you are rather too had 
even for me,” said Dr Spleen Harris. “ Wehst(!r 
believes firmly every word ho utters. I grant you 
he is a weak man,” 

“ But not quite so weak as that would come 
to,” said Sir Philip. 

“ You would be more likely to make me become 
a Methodist than he would,” said Dr Spleen Har¬ 
ris ; “ you go so far the other way, that both the 
spirit of argument, and the spirit of fair ])lay, 
make me desirous to bring forth arguments on 
the other side. Besides, I am a believer myself, 
and when I die, I expect you to become my bio¬ 
grapher, and to state the truth, that f died in the 
Christian faith,” 

“ For fear of any mistake or misrepresentation,” 
said Sir Philip Hum, “ if that honour should de¬ 
volve upon me, I shall merely state, that you died 
in the faith in which you lived. I wish you was 
an open, decided character, like myself. If you 
would only give the arguments against Christianity 
the same patient investigation you have given to 
those in favour of it, depend upon it you would 
soon be won ov^er to adopt my opinions.” 
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“ Why, I thinh 1 have already done so,” said Dr 
Spleen Harris. “ I liave read your great oraelc, 
Tom Paine. His Age of Reason is, in my opinion, 
a very flimsy performance, and requires only free 
circulation to become insipid and harmless. Gib¬ 
bon is indeed a more artful, skilful penman; but 
wJiat does his account of the celebrated J ulian the 
a]K)statc amount to, but this, that his mind was not 
strong enough to divest itself of the superstitions 
of the times; and though bred a Christian, he 
feared the unknown deities of the heathen.” 

“ What I” said Sir Philip Hum ; “ and can you 
really supjwse that a man of such a noble, virtuous 
chai-ac!ter and enliglitcned mind, liad any belief in 
the |)opular superstitions ?” 

“ I think ,it appcMirs so from Gibbon,” said Dr 
Spleen Harris. “ Nor is it inconsistent with hu¬ 
man nature ; for example, in the accurate picture 
of Louis the Xlth, portrayed by our celebrated 
countryman in Quentin Durward, you will see how 
the deepest policy and loftiest ambition, nay, even 
firmness of character, are consistent with the be¬ 
lief in the weakest and silliest of superstitions. 
The extremes of chai’acter in this, as in many other 
points, meet. 

“ Children, old women, and the weak of both 
sexes, are generally superstitious, and so are the 
strong-minded. For example, the great Samuel 
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Joliiisioii, and tlie well-known novelist, Incoj^. are 
generally supposed to have believed in ghosts and 
apparitions. Almost all great minds are more or 
h!ss tinctured with superstition and melancholy— 
hut this tendency is ennobled into the boldest da¬ 
ring, when found in the mind of a Christian be- 
liev(!r. Without this compass to guide and direct 
it, when a great mind is under the influence of su¬ 
perstition, then, equally witli the weakest mind, it 
is lost in a maze of doubts, wild vagaries, illusions, 
delusions, fears, phantasms, phantoms. Indeed, 
l)eing a great mind myself, I know something about 
it, and am persuaded that much of what is called 
delusion of the imagination is substantial reality ; 
and that the Enemy of mankind has a power over 
bidievers, and has in many instances literally been 
permitted to influence their visual faculties, and 
shew them more sights in heaven and earth, than 
philosophers dream of. However, tlic true belie¬ 
ver, if acting under the influence of his faith, ought 
to have no fear. It is recorded somewhere of a ce¬ 
lebrated saint, that awaking suddenly in the mid¬ 
dle of the night, he found the arch-fiend Satan, 
the prince of the devils, standing at his bed-side. 
The saint, noways appalled, asked him what was 
his business with him ? He answered. Nothing in 
particular.—Neither have I anything to say to you, 
replied the saint, and turning to the other side of 
the bed, fell fast asleep.” 
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“ That is a good one !” said Sir Philij), Inugli- 
ing; “ and pray what was tTic appearance of liis 
Satanic majesty ?” 

“ Why,” continued Dr Spleen, “ I have never 
heard an accurate description of his form—but I 
have always heard liis countenance described as a 
combination of every evil passion—^in particular, 
pride, malice, envy, hatred, cruelty, and every 
minor vice—the whole stamped with immortality 
and power. Milton’s devil is amiable ; Lord li)'- 
ron’s devil is weak and tame ; Lavater’s represen¬ 
tation has more resemblance to the creature of my 
imagination, but though I tliink ho has producetl 
a devil, I could fancy one mucli more devilish.” 

“ ’Poll lionour. Spleen,” said Sir Philip, “ I 
could almost be tempted to think that you belie¬ 
ved in the actual existence of such a being.” 

“ Certainly I do,” said Spleen Harris; « and 
in the whole population of the invisible world, 
otherwise I would adopt the doubting system. 
However people may laugh at the numerous sto¬ 
ries of ghosts and spectres, such as Lord Lyttle- 
ton’s. Lord Rochester’s, and the like, they never 
can prove to me that these narratives ai’e false; 
they only persuade me that they do not believe 
them. So it is with infidels and infidel writers; 
they merely prove to me that the speakers and 
writers are infidels; but I deny that either of 
them can, or do, gii'c as good reasons for being so, 
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as I, and wiser than I, can assign for being Chris¬ 
tians.” 

“ Giiosts, .and goblins, and infidels, talked of in 
one breath,” said Sir Philip. “ Wliy, Spleen Har¬ 
ris, you must pardon me, but I really think you 
are mad.” This was said more than half in ear¬ 
nest. 

“ There is method in my madness, however,” 
said Dr Spleen. 

Sir Philip Hum was preparing to reply; hut 
Lady Amelia entered, and the conversation took 
.a totally different direction, turning upon waters 
and watering-places ; .and Sir Philip Hum was 
now eloquent on English handscape, on groves of 
t>ak, on spacious parks, on smooth and deep serene 
waters; for it had been determined, that as soon 
as the Marquis was able for the journey, which 
they hoped would be the case the following week, 
the Marchioness and Lady Amelia should accom¬ 
pany him to the celebrated bathing-place of Sea- 
fowl, while Sir Adolphtis Wilde and Lady Maria, 
with Lord Francis and Lady Jane Selby, should 
remain at Roe Park till their return. The latter 
part of this arrangement was rather inconsistent 
with the plans of retrenchment the Marquis had 
frequently planned; for, as they would probably 
be absent for some months, the establishment 
might have been in some measure broken up ; but 
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ill most states aiul families there arc wliccls with¬ 
in wheels, and the Marquis and Marchioness liad 
been let into a secret which is now to be disclosed 
to the reader, namely, that Lord Francis Selby was 
so deep in debt, that he could not command a shil¬ 
ling. The Marquis was too indolent at any time 
fo take any active measures, and still less capable 
of activity than usual, in his present delicate state of 
health. Lesnd Lord Francis money he could not; 
turn out his favourite daughter he could not; he 
therefore thought it best for the present to invite 
them to remain where they were, and as Lord 
Francis alone could not be trusted with the ma¬ 
nagement and direction of affairs at Roe Park, be¬ 
ing always liberal of other people’s money, and sel¬ 
fishly extravagant of his own. Sir Adoljihus, there¬ 
fore, had got a hint, which he readily swallowed, 
to remain as a guard till their return. 

And now the plan of the arrangements was 
finally settled. They were to make out the journey 
slowly, and were to pass a few days at Dunder 
Vicarage, the living of Dr Pelham, who was now 
at home, and busily engaged in the duties of his 
calling. Lady Amelia felt some regret at leaving 
tlie country, where, till interrupted by the illness 
of the Marquis, she had found constant employ¬ 
ment ; but she did not labour under the delusion 
of many a well-meaning person, in supposing that 
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no good could be done but by herself, and that no¬ 
thing could be wdl done which had not had the 
benefit of her thoughts on the subject. She there¬ 
fore contented herself with the certainty of finding 
substitutes, and felt that her immediate duty now 
lay in attending to the increasing infirmities and 
peculiarities of the Marquis; for, though his ill¬ 
ness had in reality been merely a severe cold, yet 
his constitution had received a shock from the re¬ 
medies which had been used during his-indisposi¬ 
tion ; he had already got into habits of taking care 
of himself, thinking of himself, and meditating 
upon what he should eat and what he should 
drink, and how he should be (rlothcd, “ with all 
appliances and means to boot,” for the benefit oi’ 
that frail machine, his body, which, had it depend¬ 
ed upon his care, would not have lasted a single day. 
But he had not reached that point of faith, of cast¬ 
ing all his care upon Providence, knowing that the 
life is more than meat, and the body than raiment. 
This could not be expected from one who had but so 
lately begun to seek the knowledge of God, when 
even many real Christians seem to neglect these 
wise precepts of the Saviour, so well calculated for 
their happiness and welfare, even in this fleeting 
world, and “ are careful and troubled about many 
things.” The Mai'<|uis, also, in common with 
other invalids, had begun to worship the Doctors : 
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and having lost his confidence in Dr Potlier, lioped 
to find in other climes some son of Esculupius, 
worthy to succeed him as the object of his venera¬ 
tion, and the regulator of his actions, which hence¬ 
forth were to spring from the temperature of his 
own body, the rise and fall of his pulse, and the 
thousand cares which those who take care of them¬ 
selves are bound to undergo. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

“ Oh ! hadst thou strength to match thy brave desires. 

And nerves to second what thy souJ inspires !” 

Hosier. 

When their departure for England was finally 
settled, Lady Amelia felt a few anxious thoughts 
creep into her mind with regard to Amelia Bell. 
The Marchioness, from her extreme youth, justly 
objected to her accompanying them; and to leave 
Iier idl alone at Roc Park, where there was none 
to take any particulai* charge of her. Lady Amelia 
could not bear to think of. She therefore wrote 
to Edinburgh to consult Mrs Miller as to the most 
•digible plan for her, and till that lady’s answer’ 
should ai’rive, she determined to place the orphan 
girl under the roof of Mr and Mrs Webster, at 
the manse of Roe-den. Accordingly, a day or two 
previous to her departure. Lady Amelia went to 
visit Mrs Webster, to talk to her of this and other 
matters. 

Mrs Webster was a Christian, and a good wife 
to her husband, and a usefid help-mate to him 
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umoiigst his parishionei's. Had she not been a 
Christian, she might liavc been termed “ a ]K>or 
do-less body,” wliich was her natural character; 
but she had now learned to strive against her na¬ 
tural ]>roj>ensities, though tlie roots of her original 
failings Averc still perceptible to an acute observer. 
She leaned much to her husband’s judgment; she 
obeyed him, because slie feared God; she loved 
him, because wives must love their husbands. She 
began to educate her children at an early age, and 
was now anxious to “ train them up in the way 
they should go.” 

Formerly she would have considered all the 
trouble she now took as quite unnecessary; and 
would have thought her children well off, if brought 
up {IS she had been herself, by an unconverted mo¬ 
ther, whose natural laziness and indolence were 
allowed amjile scope. Mrs Webster was natural¬ 
ly shy and awkward, and would never hjiA^e over¬ 
come her feelings so far as to converse familiarly 
jiiid easily Avith Lady Amelia Truefeel; but she 
loved her, because Christians are commanded to 
love one another; and, indeed, there Avas nothing 
about Lady Amelia to make Mrs Webster feel 
this a hard law. The Roman’s remark, “ Sec Iioav 
these Christians love one another,” might haAc 
been applied here ; for Avdiat was there about a ti¬ 
morous, insipid, shy being, such as Mrs Webstei-, 
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/‘or Lady Amelia Truefeel to love; but the strong¬ 
est, the most endearing of all ties—that she be¬ 
longed to Christ ? 

The Manse lay at the farther extremity of a 
hamlet, which went by the name of Roe Den, and 
which, according to the general taste of all jiro- 
prietors of great mansions, the Marquis was endea¬ 
vouring to remove to a still greater distance from 
Ro(! Park. Thus men, by their actions, give an 
assent to the doctrine they frequently deny by tlicir 
words; for in what blessed land was there ever a 
village which was not reckoned a bore when in the 
vicinity of a large mansion ?—The Marchioness de¬ 
clared, and with some truth, that though Jowler 
was the very best dog she ever knew—though 
spring-guns and man-traps were set in all direc¬ 
tions—she could not depend upon keeping cither 
her peaches, or any of her rvall-fruit, while Roe 
Den was so near the gjirden. 

Lady Amelia (uidcavoured to make use of this 
as fin argument for the family encouraging schools; 
but the Marchioness averred, that instructing the 
poor only made them worse, and more expert in 
pilfering from, and deceiving, their superiors. 

Lady Amelia had now ajiproached and opened 
the little gate of the flower-plot before Mr Web¬ 
ster’s house, and was preparing to knock at the 

p 
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door. Mrs Webster seeing her figure, witliout dis¬ 
tinguishing who it was, as usual retreated to put 
on her best cap—Mr Webster having desired her 
to he always orderly and decent. But she was 
greatly relieved, on taking a sly peep, to find that 
it was only Lady Amelia Truefieel. “ You need 
not run away, Jeanie and Betsy,” said she to her 
little girls; “ it is good Lady Amelia; she will not 
he angry that you have not on your fine frocks, al¬ 
though she is a great lady.” 

The children followed their mother'with much 
alacrity. 

“ I did not know that it was your ladyship,” 
said Mrs Webster, “ or I would not have run away 
when you opened the pend; hut I was afraid that 
it was Miss Macnah or Mrs Pearly, and I do not 
like.to he catched by them in my morning dress.” 

“ Indeed !—Why not ?” said Lady Amelia. 

“ Because they would sj)eak evil of me, if they 
were to see me in this common gown; they arc al¬ 
ways so fine tlicmsclvcs.” 

“ Nay,” said Lady Amelia, “ I cannot think 
they can be so foolish; such a gown as yours, when 
clean, is fit for any gentlewoman to wear. The love 
of dress is indeed the ruin of women of all ranks. 
As good Mr Webster says, the love of dress creates 
the love of money in women, which the Scripture 
has declared to he the root of all evil. But I 
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know I need not preacli to you upon that score, 
Mrs Webster.” 

“ No,” said Mrs Webster; “ but I fear I am in 
much danger of running into the opposite ex¬ 
treme.” 

“ I believe truth lies midway,” replied Lady 
Amelia; “ and a Christian will endeavour to give 
no offence. But I have come to-day to talk to you 
on more important matters—to tell you that our 
plans are all settled.” 

She then communicated her plans for Amelia 
Thill, and her wishes that she should remain at the 
Manse till they were finally fixed. To this Mrs 
Webster gave a ready assent, and said, Amelia 
Bell would be of great use to lier, and save her a 
great deal of trouble with the children. 

“ We leave this in a few days,” said Lady 
Amelia. 

“ Well, tliat is indeed sad news,” said Mrs Web¬ 
ster—“ I did not th i nk it would have been so soon. 
What will become of me ?—What will become of 
the library ?—What will become of the poor ?” 

“ What! is faint heart coming over you,” said 
Lady Amelia, “ with Mr Webster to advise you ? 
Come, cheer up, for I am come to tell you what I 
wish done, and to talk with you before 1 go, about 
many little useful matters. But my memory is a 
treacherous one. Let me see”—and she opened 
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her reticule—“ let me see if I have recollected to 
bring my tablets along Avith me. Fortunatelvj 
here they arc.” And she read out,—“ The school 
at Knowcnd—ay, that is it—I wish much that you 
would visit it in my abscuee.” 

“ I will be proud to do anything your ladyship 
commands,” said Mrs Webster; “ it is but little 
I can do to shew my- gratitude.” 

“ Don’t talk of that,” said Lady Amelia. “ Well, 
I have been in the habit of visiting that school 
once a-wcck; and though I do very little, vet I 
fear that it would suffer, if left entirely to itself. 
I have written out the rules, which I have endea¬ 
voured to see enforced. I wish you would shew 
them to Mr Webster; and, should he approve, I 
will take it kind if j|ou can contrive to walk there 
occasionally.” 

“ 1 will certainly do so, since you wish it,” said 
Mrs Webster; “ but I can assure you that Tibby 
Macbobbin does not like to be interfered with.” 

“ 1 have never found it so towards myself,” said 
Lady Amelia. 

« That may be, my lady,” replied Mrs Webster; 
“ but I assure you she will take a great deal from 
you that she will not do from me.” 

“ Try and overcome her, my dear Mrs Webster, 
by mildness and gentleness. Indeed you are al¬ 
ways mild and gentle; add to it, then, firmness.” 
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“ I sliall do my best; but Tibby is not easy to 
deal with ; she’s old, and old-fiishioned, and thinks 
all old ways better than new ones ; but I’ll speak 
to her daughter Jeanie, she is more tractjthle, and 
of ten assists her mother. Tibby will take from her 
what she will not take from another, excepting 
your ladyshij).” 

“ Goosedub—ay, next, in your way to the school, 
will you call for Mrs Clearstones at Goosedub, and 
make my compliments to her, and ask her also to 
look in sometimes at the school ?—Tell her I would 
ha^■e called for her myself, but that I could not 
leave my father so long in his present state ol‘ 
health. She is a decent, well-dis])osed woman—a 
Christian, I hope—and gifted with good sense.” 

“ That I will,” said Mrs Webster—“ Mrs Clear¬ 
stones is a very fine lady, and a regular attender 
upon Mr Webster.” 

“ And will you also call,” continued Lady Ame¬ 
lia, “ on Mr Fruitshow at Milkytinny, and ask him 
to look into the juvenile library, and to inquire if 
they have received the books which I ordered to be 
sent for it; if not, to beg that he would write for 
them, and I shall leave the money Avith you to 
settle about it ?” 

“ Don’t talk of that, my lady,” said Mrs Web¬ 
ster. 

‘‘ And Avill you call at Gibblebrae, and tell Betty 
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MoesJiam that she luis kept ‘ The Two Shoemakers ’ 
too long; and John Skipper has kept ‘ Tlie Pil¬ 
grim’s ProgT'ess’ two months. Beg them to re¬ 
turn them to you; because I know they will never 
read them, unless we insist upon getting them 
back.” 

“ I’ll see after all that about the books,” said 
Mrs Webster; “ and I shall do anything else your 
ladyship wishes; but I would rather not have any¬ 
thing to do with Tam Fruitshow at Milkytinny; 
he has joined the Independants, and given up Mr 
Webster for this last twelvemonth, and he has 
even meetings in his own house.” 

“ But tliough he 1ms giA'^en up Mr Webster, I 
hope he has not given up being a Christian,” said 
Lady Amelia. “ And I hoj)c, my dear Mrs Web¬ 
ster, (hat you will never allow such narrow, illibe¬ 
ral prejudices to actuate you.” 

Mrs Webster blushed from conscious guilt; but 
so great was Lady Amelia’s influence over her, 
that, after a little couAX'rsation, she soon prevailed 
upon her to endeavour to look upon Tam Fruit- 
show as if he still sat in his old scat in Mr Web¬ 
ster’s. Strong minds have a natural ascendency 
over weak ones ; but when this is increased by love, 
how great is its influence ! Mrs Webster thought 
Lady Amelia Truefeel the wisest person upon earth, 
excepting Mr Webster ; and Lady Amelia, she was 
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firmly j>ersuaded, was so good, she could not do 
wrong. 

“ And will you pay my allowance of two shil¬ 
lings weekly to old Janet Dobie, and one per week 
to Jacob Crow ? And will you write to Mr Clink- 
scales, the grocer, at Dintherout, and tell him I 
trust to him supplying old Hobby Cobweb with 
everything he wants till I return ?” 

Mrs Webster gladly undertook all these labours 
for Lady Amelia; and having bestowed upon*her 
many blessings and wishes for her safe and speedy 
return, the good woman shed a few tears, as with 
her children she caught the last glimpse of Lady 
Amelia’s figure descending the glen, to take a near 
cut to the house of Roc Park. 
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CHAPTER XVH. 


“• Tlic cjirriage bowls along, unci all arc pleased, 
If 'J’oni be sober, and tbe wheels well greased.” 


The family of Roe Park, as the sailors would 
say, were now all got fairly under weigh, and bound 
for the rectory of Dr Pelham. But to be more 
literal, (which is our favourite style of narration,) 
they were all in their travelling-caiT’iages, on the 
king’s high-way to the south, and completed the 
best part of their journey in about a week, when 
tliey found themselves at Dr Pelliam’s gate, with 
a near view of a very beautiful parsonage. Al- 
tliough the scenery possessed none of tlie bold fea¬ 
tures of the country around Roc l*ark—no high 
o’ersliadowing rocks—no deej> romantic dells—no 
cloud-clapt mountains; yet the Doctor’s domain 
was situated on a beautiful river, that flowed 
through a verdant mead, and commanded a view of 
the park of Lord Deerdaunt, which boasted some 
of the finest wood in England. The parsonage it¬ 
self was of the simplest architecture, and the mason 
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work quite unornamented, lii Scotland it would 
liavc been literally looked upon fis an ordinary 
house ; but it was so beautifully ornamented with 
evergreens and trellicc work, that it really appear¬ 
ed a most tasteful mansion. 

Though Mrs Pelham was quite ignorant of all the 
principles of the picturesque and beautiful; tliough 
Price and Gilpin lay unopened amongst the other 
well-bound ornaments of the library; yet a man¬ 
sion had been consigned to hei’, whose situation 
and views were in strict conformity to their rules 
for laying out grounds, where all beauties were un¬ 
folded, and all defects concealed. Tlicre was an 
air of comfort and cheerfulness about this dwelling, 
which recommended itself to the sympathetic feel¬ 
ings and comfortable associations of the travellers. 
There are many minds on whom the most roman¬ 
tic scenery makes no impression whatever; but 
every orjc, m,ore or less, is alive to tlie beauties of 
eomfort, and finds a certain re])Ose of soul in con¬ 
templating an abode where his corporeal frame will 
be exposed to no disagreeable sensations. There 
were nets dragging salmon from the river—tlicre 
were well-fed geese waddling along the meadows; 
and the appearance of the cattle and the sheep pro¬ 
claimed the richness of the jiasture. 

It is impossible exactly to tell what proportion 
of animal substance is allotted to a given portion 
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of mind. There liave been lean fools and fat fools, 
and the operations of the soul have been hindered 
by the abstinence of the body, as well as clogged 
by its repletion. Hence it is that many great 
minds have been the tenants of bodies whose sub¬ 
tile particles had become almost ethereal; and 
many of the literati have, from their appearance 
and well-known habits, been satirically denomina¬ 
ted the Eaterati. 

The whole party, in their own way, were ex¬ 
pressing their admiration and delight at the various 
combinations which made the beauty of Dunder 
vicarage, when they stopped at the door. Cupid, 
who was still alive, notwithstanding the machina¬ 
tions of his enemies, announced their arrival with 
a sort of asthmiitic bark; his gouty master and 
alert mistress, Avho were in houidy exj)ectation of 
their guests, heard the signal, and came forth at 
the summons to bid them welcome. They received 
them very kindly; and as they had only come a 
short stage that day, the Marquis was no way fa¬ 
tigued. There Avere a great many local questions 
put by the Doctor and Mrs Pelham, and much 
local information given as to the roads, the tolls, 
the inns, the churches, the castles, the mansions, 
they must liaA^e seen in passing; and many charac¬ 
teristic traits Avcrc giA^en of their inhabitants. 

The Marquis, on his part, gave a long and par- 
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ticular account of bis illness, the causes tliereof, 
the apprehended consequences, the vai’ious opi¬ 
nions of Drs Pother, Sanguine, and Doomdic 
thereon, and the final determination of his being 
sent first to Seafowl, and thence to Cheltenham. 

But after all these intei’esting subjects had been 
discussed, somehow or other the Marquis discover¬ 
ed that he was not so comfortable as he coixld 
liave wished in Dr Pelham’s, or rather Mrs Pel¬ 
ham’s, drawing-room. The chair he was seated 
upon was too high; he tried another, it was too 
low. TJie furniture was of very handsome broca¬ 
ded silk; and all the cushions were placed in stu¬ 
died easy attitudes, or rather positions. Yet the 
Marquis had a kind of instinctive consciousness 
that the drawing-room was too fine for ordinary 
use; and that, if he reclined at his ease, Mrs Pel¬ 
ham, as the natural consequence, would look un¬ 
easy. Yet everything liad the air of studied ease, 
which, in reality, is the shadow for the substance, 
—a refinement ujwn stiffness, and quite intolerable 
to all who have a craving desire for comfort. The 
Marquis, being of this latter description, felt keen¬ 
ly all the discomforts of his present situation. 
“ Happy lowly cloxvn !” thought he to himself^ 
“ would I were in mine own inn, or in some of 
those snug-looking farm-houses we passed on our 
journey ! What man in his senses would ever 
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think of marrying a fine lady, or rather a vain fool ? 
But surely my friend Pelham is not the man I 
once knew, if his own personal quarters are lodged 
in this manner, lie knows what is whal.; I shall 
ask to see his study.—I fear we are intruding 
upon the ladies here,” addressing himself to Dr 
Pelham—“ suppose we should take a look at your 
study ?” 

“ Why, I was just going to propose it to you, 
my lord,” said Dr Pelham, “ and that measure 
will give you one advantage over your present 
station, tliat you need not take the trouble of de¬ 
scending again to dinner, tis my study is im-a-vis 
to the dining-room.” 

When the Marquis re.'icdied Dr Pelham’s retreat, 
at the very first glance he found it was entirely to 
his taste. Ijearniug in this tcmjde was robbed of 
all its austerities; it might have passed for an 
apartment in the Castle of Indolence,—such de¬ 
lightful chairs—gouty stools—such charming desks 
—^a table just the right height—what a commo¬ 
dious grate—Avliat a noiseless door—what ele¬ 
gant folios—what easy screens—the very hooks 
said, “ come read me ;” the very pens, ink-stand, 
and j)apcr said, “ come, write !” And pour Ic mo- 
mpMt d’ imatjination ! Avhat a window-seat—what 
a view from the window—what a impose o’er the 
landsca})e, whether when “ the curfew tolls the 
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knell of parting day,” or at “ the breezy call of 
incensc-breatliing morn.” Here during tlie win¬ 
ter Mrs Pelham found a shelter from the pitiless 
storm, her own elegant drawing-room could not 
afford her. Indeed, in the cold climate of Britain, 
by general consent, winter friends, winter rooms, 
and winter garments, have always been preferred 
to summer friends, summer houses, and summer 
scarfs. 

As the Pelhams had been in expectation of'this 
visit from the Marquis and Marchioness of Vain- 
all, they had invited a party of their neighbours 
to meet them; and <!very rarity that the county 
could procure, both mental and corporeal, had 
been provided for this occasion. It was indeed a 
feast, and some scientific gourmands who were 
there, declared that they had seldom eaten turtle 
and venison in such perfect good condition—kept 
to the very point—an hour sooner it Avould have 
been too new—now the flavour was exquisite; and 
the venison roasted just to perfection. 

“ What a treasure your cook must be !” said 
Lord Bacchantum to Dr Pelham. 

“ She is indeed a valuable creature,” replied the 
Doctor. 

Notwithstanding all the efforts to collect distin¬ 
guished characters for this occasion, there was no- 
thiitg remarkable about any of the guests. But 
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some of them were brothers and cousins to great 
men, that is to say, of men who had been killed 
in the late war, or of warriors still in life, whose 
glorious a<?hicveincnts had covered their breasts 
with stars and orders, and ribbons, and lodged 
some balls in their bodies. The preparing the 
Mai’quis for the party ho was to meet had served 
for conversation to Dr Pelham till their arrival. 

Dr Pelliam was always a proser, and this pro¬ 
pensity had increased much with his years; but 
nothing would persuade him that he was not a re¬ 
markably well-informed, agreeable, sensible man ; 
and he thought it his duty to give forth lus infor¬ 
mation for the benefit of his friends, and general 
society—he told long stories, gaA'c a great deal of 
information that nobody cared for, and related 
anecdotes of people that nobody knew. He com¬ 
monly commenced his prosing with, “ I’ll tell you 
what—the fact is—I’ll tell you a remarkable cir¬ 
cumstance—Did you ever hear that anecdote ?— 
few know it but myself.”—And unless instantly 
stopped, he began, “ I’ll tell it you.” 

“ Our friends that we expect to-day,” said he, 
“ arc all sensible men, of the right side in politics, 
and also in religion.” 

“ That is good,” said the Marquis. 

“We expect Mr John Proleck—his brother is the 
member for tliis county, and I can assure you he 
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made a distinguished figure in the debate on the 
Catholic Question; and he married Miss Itentlv, 
tlie great lieiress you must have lieard of—to my 
certain knowledge she had not less than ^£’30,000.” 

“ Immense !” said the Marquis; “ I did not get 
above £20,000 with the Marchioness.” 

“ And we also expect,” continued the Doctor, 
“ Mrs Proleck’s brother. Sir George Rently, who 
keeps the finest hounds in this county, that you 
may depend upon ; and we (ixpeet Mrs'Pageant— 
she is a lone wi<low—’tis a certain fact that her 
husband was at scliool with Buona]>arte when he 
was only a little man; but he shook hands with 
him in Paris, and re<!Ognized him as an old ac- 
(piaintancc after he became a great man. I liad 
this remarkable anecdote from himself. He was 
a man who had seen a grejit deal of the world, and 
escaped a great many dangers, but he died last 
year of a fever. His uddow, you will percei^'e, is 
not inconsolable ; indeed, tliey were privately se¬ 
parated, and were preparing to be publicly so when 
death saved them the trouble.” 

“ These things happen very often now,” said 
the Marquis, “ and I do not wonder at it. It is 
so very difficult for a man to live with his wife, 
now that it is the fashion for women to have heads 
and wills of their own.” 

“ I think,” continued Dr Pelham, “ I have now 
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mentioned most of my company, excepting my cu¬ 
rate, Mr Brinkham, who lias rather a fatiguing 
life just now, as I have not been able to preach 
all winter; he is a very good fellow uj>on the whole, 
though a little refractory against the measures 
of that most excellent man, I may say benefactor 
of the Church of England, the Bishop of Peterbo¬ 
rough, who, you know, wanted—” 

“ Oh yes, I know all about him,” said the Mar¬ 
quis, who did not feel himself able for a theologi¬ 
cal discussion. 

“ The only person,” continued Dr Pelham, “ I 
regret I could not ask, is Dr Gainlore, whose grand 
house you passed in coming here; but he is not 
on speaking terms with Sir George Rently ; some¬ 
thing about a new county-hall; indeed, there is a 
great deal of squabbling in this county, otlierwisc 
we might have a A'cry ])leasant society. But often, 
if it were not for a few quiet peojde in the town 
of Dander, such as Dr Fixture and his wife, and 
the Trump family and the Grunts, I can scarcely 
get my rubber made up. I have many amusing 
anecdotes and remarkable facts about our neigh¬ 
bourhood, which I shall take an opportunity of 
telling you, if, as I hope, you intend to remain 
some weeks with us.” 

But the Marquis, terrified at the prospect, as¬ 
sured him that it was out of his power to remain 
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a day longer—“ Wlien health is in the question, 
you know, my dear Doctor, everything must give 
way.” 

The Doctor bowed in silent resignation. 

Similar, farther, and more minute particulars 
were given as to the party at the same moment, 
by Mrs Pelham, to the ladies, so that the carte du 
jKirjs was well known when they arrived. Tlie 
tlinner went off vei-y well, but the poor Marquis 
suffered all the tortures of Tantalus, from desire, 
on the one hand, of participating in the good 
things set before him, and fear, on the other, of 
acting contrary to the statutes of the written and 
most jMirticular and minute regimen made out for 
him by his medical attendants. 

“ MTien one is upon a pai'ticular re^men,” said 
the Marquis, “ there ai’e few places where one can 
dine.”—Dish after dish he put away from him; 
and, to his honour be it spoken, contrived most he¬ 
roically to dine upon a broiled chicken. Those who 
know what it is to have a vigorous appetite, and an 
exquisite taste, can best tell how to appreciate this 
piece of self-denial. Dr Spleen Harris used to 
observe, that the fear of death conquers most 
things. 

The high key and English accent of the ladies 
was not pleasing to the Scotch eai’s of the Vain- 
alls; and the Marchioness was not fully persuaded 
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that she was in what might be termed tli* best 
company. And yet she could not accuse any of 
them of being too religious; they seemed as hea¬ 
thenish as her heart could wish ; yet it was evi¬ 
dent that they had not been much in town. But 
Lady Amelia, who had now learned, in whatso¬ 
ever situation she was, therewith to bo content, 
found the day pass, tolerably well, and from her 
companions, both at dinner and in the drawing¬ 
room, contrived to pick up a great deal of useful 
information, even with regard to the state of reli¬ 
gion in the county. Many useful hints were given 
to the-Marquis as to how, and when, he should 
drink the waters of Seafowl; and so desirous was 
he to use eveiy prescribed means for the return of 
health, that he resisted all the hospitality of Doc¬ 
tor and Mrs Pelham, and their kind entreaties 
that they should prolong their stay; and next 
day proceeding one stege farther, the following 
day they reached Seafowl, where they found that 
their letters had been attended to, and very com¬ 
fortable lodgings provided for them. We shall 
now leave them to repose after their journey, and 
proceed in the next chapter to give the reader some 
account of the ways and manners of that celebra¬ 
ted watering-place. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

“ Breathe, gentle air ! from angel lips impart 
Thy soothing inflaence to iny anguish'd heart ; 

Thou whose sott voice calls forth the tender blooms, 

Whose pencil paints them, and whose breath perfumes.” 

Seafowl was a fishing town, much frequented 
in tlie summer season for sea-bathing, and much 
admired for the beauty of its views, mildness of 
the air, and general healthiness of the climate. 
Many a victim of idleness, many a malade imagi- 
naire, came here; and to beguile the tedious hours, 
tlicre were libraries for tliose who seldom read— 
Sind there were ball-rooms, and card-rooms, and 
billiard-rooms. There were also carrisiges of all 
descriptions, from the lowly chair draum by one 
humble donkey, to the gay barouche drawn by four 
dashing bloods. Watering-places are now so fre¬ 
quently A'isited, that to give a minute description 
of their particular modes and customs would be 
tedious and uninteresting. Seafowl, though dif¬ 
fering in scenery, was exactly like all other places 
of the kind, abounding in idleness and idlers—^in 
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physicians, surgeons, and apotliecaries—in milli¬ 
ners and dressmakers—in toy-shops and fruit-shops 
—and, above all, in wells of water, of such medi¬ 
cinal virtues, as to undertake the cure of every 
disease the tlesli is heir to. Seafowl, like other 
states, had also its leading characters. Over the 
church pi’esided the Reverend Dr Muddy of the 
cathedra], and Mr Soulflow in the parish church; 
and in the medical department there was Dr Harm¬ 
less, and Dr Zealwell, and Dr Bleedem, who had 
all a set of idolaters in Seafowl and its vicinity, 
who worshipped them, and obeyed their laws with 
the most implicit confidence; and all these men 
flattered themselves that their names were known 
far beyond the narrow limits of Seafowl. 

True, their, names were cai’ried from place to 
place by their respective patients, who could not 
have the pleasure of talking of their diseases and 
suflerings, and cures, without lugging in the name 
of the doctor who had been accessory to the same, 
—but one’s name and fame are not always inti¬ 
mately connected; for although Mrs Whims car¬ 
ried the praises of Dr Harmless to Edinburgh, and 
trumpetted them forth in the north and in the south, 
yet still he did not become celebrated for having 
cure(ther of the liver complaint; and indeed even 
of this cure some entertained their doubts, for she 
said that her very existence depended upon seeing 
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liiin once a-year, whicli she always eflected, not¬ 
withstanding the remonstrances of her Imsband 
Ahhjrman Whims, who averred there was nothing 
the matter witli her, but eating too much beef and 
mutton, and taking too little exercise,—^yet she 
still persisted in her endeavours to extend the 
fame of Dr Harmless. 

Whenever any of her acquaintance went to Sea- 
fowl, her last injunctions to them were always to 
tills effect,—“ Be sure you send for tlie famous 
Dr Harmless, who cures me every year of the liver 
complaint; and I cannot live without him. The 
Seafowl waters are not to be tampered with—it is 
almost death to drink them without consulting Dr 
Harmless.” 

But, as I have already observed, an attempt to 
spread a name will not create fame; and I doubt 
if the achievements of the famous Dr Harmless, 
and the sufferings of the interesting Mrs Whims, 
Avill ever be transmitted to posterity in any other 
history than this. Perhaps the names of no other 
individuals have been so often printed, and have 
met the eyes of all ranks in society in this island 
so frequently, as the names of those two rival candi¬ 
dates for public fame, Warren and Turner, the Pitt 
and Fox amongst shoeblacks—yet it is probable, 
that in succeeding histories, their names may be 
consigned to oblivion among the vulgar herd, and 
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“ die unknown, with no tongues to talk of tliem,” 
as well as the famous Dr Harmless, and the gi-ateful 
Mrs Whims. But whatever noise Dr Harmless’s 
name made in Physicians’ Hall, yet Dr Harmless 
was one of the most celebrated men in Seafowl— 
for whenever his patients gave him a fee, he re¬ 
warded them with an invitation to a dinner or a 
rout, according as tliey paid him. 

There were also leaders in the fashionable world 
at Seafowl. Over the fair sex reigned Lady Rack¬ 
et,—and over the beaux the Honourable Tom 
Whipem; but their dominion was limited to the 
ball-room and rout, petty theatre, and race-ground 
at Seafowl. The Marquis and Marchioness of 
Vainall had taken Bangore Lodge, one of the most 
elegant lodgings in the place, and Iwid already put 
their bodies under the care of Dr Harmless, who 
gave a grand rout on the occasion, and introduced 
them to all the fashion of Seafowl. The Doctor 
had no wife, and was esteemed a good match for 
the ordinary run of Seafowl belles; but, as the 
Scotch proverb says, “ Wealth makes wit waver,” 
and his consciousness that many would acccj)t of 
him, made him in his turn fastidious as to whom 
he would be accepted by; so that, from year to year, 
he remained in a wavering bachelor state, and as 
he was now of what might be termed no particular 
age, the knowing ones declared that he would never 
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tjike any one. His modest brother physician, Dr 
Zealwell, with humble timidity, addressed and suc¬ 
ceeded in marrying a most amiable woman, while 
Harmless was ruminating whether she would be 
a suitable person for him to offer his hand to. 

Under the care of Dr Harmless was placed the 
stomach of the Marquis of Vainall, together with 
the nerves and general constitution of the Mar¬ 
chioness ; and as he also discovered a slight com¬ 
plaint for Lady Amelia, he commanded" the whole 
family to drink of the waters, and bathe in the 
baths, till further notice. With these duties, air¬ 
ings, and visitings, their time was fully occupied ; 
and we shall leave them a little, while we intro¬ 
duce to the reader another family, which Provi¬ 
dence had placed in very different circumstances, 
and which had arrived that morning at the Golden 
Oak in Seafowl. 

Amongst so many idlers, there were many real 
invalids who sought health from the waters and 
salubrious air of the place; amongst* which de- 
cription was Mr Malfort and his only child Con- 
stantia.. For some time past, the rose had fled from 
her once blooming cheek,—and decaying strength, 
with other symptoms rapidly succeeding, filled her 
fond father with anxiety and alarm. Perhaps, 
thought he, a change of air—a change of scene, 
might do much : and with just hope enough to 
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prevent despair, he quitted London, where he was 
deeply engrossed with mercantile affairs, and re¬ 
paired to Seafowl, the spot recommended by the 
medical attendants of his daughter. Mr Malfort 
was one of those who had known the ups and downs 
of mercantile life. Had he not been an honest 
man, he might have deceived the world for some 
time, and gone on for-a longer period, with the cha¬ 
racter of an opulent merchant; but a tide of unfore¬ 
seen circumstances setting strongly agidnst him, 
his fears of bankruptcy were no sooner felt than 
publicly made known. Economy was now become 
with him a paramount duty, and nothing but the 
health of his beloved daughter would have made 
him quit Loudon in the present critical state of his 
affairs. Constantia had hitherto acted as his 1 louse- 
keeper, and understood well the art of genteel eco¬ 
nomy ; but now the extreme delicacy of her frame 
rendered care of every kind so necessary, that the 
whole of the domestic arrangements devolved upon 
her father, •unaccustomed as he was to the task. 
Having made out the journey tolerably well, after 
resting a few days in the inn, Constantia exerted 
lierself to go with her father in search of lodgings 
for their permanent abode in Seafowl. 

There is a certain indescribable something about 
strangers, a je ne sfai quoi, which marks them as 
differing from the usual residents of a place ; and 
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as Constaiitia leaned bn the arm of her fatlier, 
while gazing at the numerous cottages and villas, 
with the eyes and air of those who had not seen 
them before, the passing idlers of Seafowl gazed 
in their turn—not on the sea and seabuilt rocks— 
not on the cottages and villas—not on the green 
meadows and paddocks—but on the strangers, to 
whom all these objects seemed so new. “ Who arc 
they ?” more than once met the ears of Mr Mal- 
fort and Constantia; and some turned to gaze on the 
latter, whose colour was brought to her still beau¬ 
tiful countenance by the consciousness of exciting 
observation in the passers by. But soon these 
little feelings passed from her mind; for what is 
human observation to one accustomed to take a 
near view of death ? Constantia had been silent 
on this subject even to her father ; but deep were 
her thoughts. The house which first attracted their 
attention belonged to a man named John Chester¬ 
field, who, as is customary at watering-places, wish¬ 
ed to let his house for the season; it was called 
Pine Cottage, and here they made a pause. The 
roses, in the little plat befoi’e it, smelt sweet to 
Constantia’s senses; all about it looked clean, and 
healthful, and inviting. 

“ Here would I like to breathe my last sigh,” 
thought Constantia. 
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“ Oh that for me some home like this would 
smile,” thought Mr Malfort. 

“ What a sweet abode tliis would be for us !” 
said Constantia. 

“ Yes,” said Mr Malfort with a sigh; “ hut I 
fear tlie rent will be beyond our finances;” and 
silently and slowly, with a suppressed sigh, and 
lingering, wistful look, Constantia gently urged 
him on. Houses arc capable of making strong fa¬ 
vourable impressions at first sight, as well as peo¬ 
ple. Many a neat mansion they passed, in every 
respect as beautiful as Pine Cottage,—^yet they 
mutually agreed, that they would not fix till they 
had first inquired into the particulars of the said 
villa or cottage ; but both feeling much fatigued, 
they agreed to take another day’s rest in the inn 
hefoi'e they proceeded to look farther. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

La prudence est surlout necessaire aux mcchans. 

Vof.TAIIIE. 

That tlic standard of morality is neither lofty 
in its reach, nor rigorous in its requirements, 
amongst the mere moral professors, whether in 
the liigher or lower ranks of society, is a truth, to 
wliich all classes give a cordial assent. Men, blind 
only to their own deficiencies, deal unlimited cen¬ 
sure and sweej)ing reprobation on all sin and all 
sinners,—excepting always those favourite vices to 
which they feel themselves more peculiarly addict¬ 
ed. The higher ranks of society, exemjrt from the 
temptations of the poor, contemjdate, with phari- 
saical gratulation, the difference betwixt them as 
to moral feeling; and the poor, on the other hand, 
look with horror on the vices of men, whose temp¬ 
tations never were theirs, and of whose trials they 
can form no adequate conception. 

To sin as a gentleman, and to sin as a peasant, 
are practices which diflFer in appearance, according 
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to the station of the sinner; but, as Dr Chalmers 
has observed, the spirit of rebellion against God is 
equally apparent in both,—the Scripture declaring, 
that he that breaheth one of the least command¬ 
ments, is guilty of all. 

John Chesterfield, the proprietor of Pine Cot¬ 
tage, was a carpenter, who, by his industry, had 
realized a sum of money, and bethought him of 
spending a little of it in providing those luxuries 
and comforts which it is calculated to procure. John 
was a mere moral man, according to the standard 
at that time current in the neighbourhood; but 
neither his religion nor his morality were drawn 
from the pure source of the Holy Scriptures, but 
were formed upon tbe opinions of right and wrong 
entertained in John’s world, the village of Sea- 
fowl, which of late years had increased into a 
fashionable and well-frequented watering-place. 
John had married Fanny Thomson, a simple Scotch 
girl, whose friends had persuaded her that she had 
got the best match in the place. She had come 
thei'e with Lady Plaguemylife, as her ladyshijfs 
maid, but thought she would be more independent 
as Mrs Chesterfield, than in her menial situation. 
Love or pride had opened John’s heart, for, on this 
occasion, he purchased Pine Cottage, where Fan¬ 
ny and he dwelt the first year of -their mai'riage. 
John’s foible was not prodigality. Avarice, which 
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he called prudence, was Ids besetting sin, and the 
birth of a sou furnished him with a plausible pre¬ 
text for following his natural propensity. 

“ We have now a son,” said he to Fanny, one 
afternoon, with a countenance full of caution and 
care, whose expression she had learned well to de¬ 
cipher—“ I am not very young; we must lay up 
something for him; I must provide for you, Fan¬ 
ny, in case of my deatlu” 

“ Never think of me,” said Fanny ; I’m gure 
I shall have enough; let us enjoy what we have 
while we can enjoy it.” 

“ That will never do, Fanny,” said John ; “ in¬ 
deed, it Avould be A'ery Avrong, now that Ave have 
a son, poor little felloAv ! This is a A’^ery expensh'^e 
house ; eA’ery person here lets his house, excepting 
ourselves.” 

Fanny, though not jtarticularly clever, saw the 
point John was aiming at; and she justly conclu¬ 
ded, that if John was naturally a narrow man, of 
which she had long had her suspicions, she could 
not make him generous ; and felt that she got more 
of her own way by letting him take his, than if 
she had followed the example of her late mistress. 
Lady Plaguemylife, who never agreed with her 
lord, except from a spirit of refined contradiction. 

“ Well, I am ready to do wliatever you wish,” 
said Fanny, as she sat down to sew, aware that 
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John would not divulge his plans in a hasty man¬ 
ner, being a man slow of apprehension, and prolix 
in speech. 

“ I was thinking-” said John. 

“ Well,” said Fanny. 

“ I was thinking,” again repeated he, “ that this 
house, that is to say both floors, would let well 
dui'ing tlie summer months. We might get £2, 
10s., if not £3 per week for it.” 

It required a little reasoning to convince Fanny 
of the jiropriety of this measure ; but seeing no 
likelihood of driving it out of John’s head, she was 
persuaded to submit to Johii|s opinion. The bouse 
was accordingly vacated, and a servant hired for 
the purpose of letting the lodging, who conse¬ 
quently became servant to the tenant, according to 
the reigning customs of Seafowl. 

Some characters Jire best defined by negatives, 
and such was John Chesterfield’s. He Avas not a 
clever man ; he was not a deep man ; he was not a 
brilliant man; be was not an eccentric man ; he 
was not a remarkable man ; he was not an odd 
man ; but be Avas a paAA'^ky man, a cunning man, 
a crafty man, a long-headed man, what in Scot¬ 
land is sometimes called “ an auld sneck-drawer.” 
But he knew not that “ a good understanding have 
all they who fear the Lord;” on the contrary, his 
motto was, “ He’s a Avise man who takes care of 
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liimsclf.” The woman he had hired to keep Pine 
t.T>ttagc possessed precisely the same sentiments 
witli liimsclf. .Tanet Holdfast, as Mrs Chesterfield 
used to remark, and John, were tarred with one 
stick; they were birds of a feather, who both 
tlnnight more of how to serve themselves, than 
liow to serve the Lord; for their hearts were un- 
(^onverted, and in their natural darkness. Janet 
Holdfast, therefore, closed readily with John’s 
terms; for it was a dull season of the-year, and 
she triisled to her wits for making her own of this 
coiu;ern. John Chesterfield, like the celebrated 
peer of the same name, W'as remarkably fair spo¬ 
ken ; but the words of the one were as much words 
of course as the words of the other. John, there¬ 
fore, not being troubled “ with any compunctious 
visitings,” gave Janet Holdfast a character, in his 
own h'giblc liand-WTiting, as a w^oman remarkable 
for her honesty, to which praise she thought lier- 
sclf fidly entitled; for she ncAW in her life had 
op<med a hxh, or tsdicn money; and plate, and 
w'ine, and clothes, W'ere safe in her custody'. Her 
dishonest gains w'ere hy little and lesser pilfer- 
ations ; and, as Dr Chalmers obserA'es, she w'as one 
of tliose w'ho would break the commandments of 
Cod for a very slight temptation, and preferred 
going to hell in a small way. She made, w'^hat she 
termed her owm, of t he fat of meat, of coals, of tea, 
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and of the deductions given to her by dishonest 
tradesmen, for wliich those who trusted to her ma¬ 
nagement were sure to pay. 

“ They are rich, and I am poor,” said she, 
“ they will never miss it; they ought to live ac¬ 
cording to their fortune and rank in life. These 
are only my just perquisites, of which I am the 
best judge ; Mr Chesterfield recommends me as an 
honest woman, and so I am. I hate shabby mean 
Avays of looking after* trifles.” With these princi¬ 
ples she entered upon her new domain—with the 
power committed to her by John Chesterfield, of 
letting the house for as much as it would bring, 
though not under the sum of £2, 10s. per week. 
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CHAPTER XX. 


“ With his disease of all-shunii’d povcriy.” 

SUAKSt'EAttlS. 

Janet Holdfast had now been in ^tosscsslon 
oC Pine Cottage for about eight days. Many had 
Itioked at it; but still “ Lodgings to let” remain¬ 
ed at the window. Her sinking hojics began to 
icA'ive, as Mr Malfort and his daughter opened the 
little gate, and stt'pped uj) to the door. Janet 
oj»ened the door with a smiling aspect, and a low 
curtsey. 

“ Pray, sir,” said she, “ do you wish to see the 
liouse ?” 

“ I believe, my good woman, wo need not give 
you the trouble,” replied he, “ unless the rent is 
likely to suit us.” 

“ Oh, sir, I assure you the rent is quite reason¬ 
able,” replied Janet; “ if other things suit, I am 
sure wc shall not quarrel about that; walk in, if 
you please; walk in, here is an excellent airy par¬ 
lour, and a bed-room, almost as large, adjoining it. 
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and up stairs is a sitting-room and two excellent 
bed-rooms, if you please to walk up; I am sure 
you will be deliglitcd with them.” 

“ I dare say they arc all a cry good; but it is 
more accommodation than we require, my good 
woman,” said Mr Malfort. 

‘ ‘ You shall have it all for two guineas and a 
half per week,” said Janet; “ I am sure you will 
get nothing so cheap in all Seafowl.” 

Mr Malfort shook his head—“ Tliat may be very 
true,” said he, “ but it is too much for us. I can¬ 
not possibly give more than two guineas per Avcck, 
including cA^erything.” 

“ Well, then,” said Janet, with a gulp, and con¬ 
siderable emphasis, “ you shall have it for two; 
but I hope you will alloAv me something for my¬ 
self.” 

“ I cannot giA'c more tlian two guineas, inclu¬ 
ding everything,” again repeated Mr Malfort, 
drawing the arm of Coustantia into his, and pre¬ 
paring to depart; “ 1 cannot give more than two 
guineas.” 

Janet gulped again, and with redoubled cmjdia- 
sis replied, “ WelJ, sir, since it must be so, you 
shall have it for two, for owe month; till the sea¬ 
son advances, you shall liave it for tAvo guineas, 
including everything.” Mr MaHbrt still looked 
liesitatingly, and Janet renewed her attack. “ Pray, 
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will you proviilo coals, sir, or shall I i' Either wav, 
you cannot be more moderate anywhere in Sca- 
lowl.” 

Constantia gave her lather’s arm a gentle pres¬ 
sure,—“ We had l>ettcr fix,” said she; and Mr 
Malfbrt forthwith closed with Janet, allowing her 
to provide necessaries, and trusting to her lioncsty 
lor the charges. 

“ You may depend ujkui me,” said Janet; “ and 
though it does in)t become me to say so, there is 
not a more honest woman in all Scafi)wl,—poor 
though I am, still I am honest, and would wrong 
no living creature;”—and she drew out of her 
po(;kct a written certificate of her character, sign¬ 
ed by John Chesterfield, and other respectabh*, 
characters, which pcrf(!ctly satisfied Mr Malfort 
and Constantia. .Janet rejoiced she had got the 
halging Ictj and forthwith communicated the same 
to her master ; telling him she had let it for a gui¬ 
nea and a half per week, which was all she could 
obtain, and half-a-guinca for her own services. 
This latter clause she concealed entirely from Mr 
Malfort, as she trusted to his bounty for some gift, 
in consideration that she served him without wages. 
Janet’s standard of morality wsis very low; and, 
like all uirrencwed persons, she was perfectly sa¬ 
tisfied with her own conduct; for, though no Ca- 
Iholic, she took the sacrament once a-ycar, as a 
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kiud of charm to wash away her sins, and cheated 
the remainder of the year with an easy conscience; 
for she was one of those “ who deceived themselves, 
because the truth was not in them.” 

Pine Cottage commanded a beautiful view of the 
high romantic rocks, and blue ocean of Seafowl; 
and the Malforts soon took possession, and found 
themselves comfortably settled in their new abode. 
Doctor Zcalwell, as it happened, was the physician 
consulted about Miss Malfort, but nothing could 
extract from him a flattering account of her symj>- 
toms. 

“ I do not say,” he observ'ed, “ that immediate 
danger is to be apprehended; but there is much 
to be feared from a severe winter. Here, indeed, 
the climate is milder than in London; but that 
pulse is not good.” 

The poor father felt his soul sink at these tidings. 
How, in the present state of his afiairs, could he 
remmn here ? yet how leave her all alone ? Wliere 
were the funds to be found for all the expenses 
that were thought necessary for her ? A thick cloud 
darkened all the future. But Mr Malfort was a 
Christian; and there was a light which dispelled 
the darkness, and brought peace to his troubled 
soul. “ There is a great Physician, who can heal 
and make alive ; in him I will place iny confidence. 
None ever had cause to repent, who trusted all tf> 
the Rock of jiges.” 
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These and similai* thoughts cheered his soul, 
when, walking all alone, he explored the varied 
beauties of the landscape around this beautiful vil¬ 
lage. 


There is a pleasure in the pathless woods, 
There is a rapture on the lonely shore. 
There is society where none intrudes. 

By the deep sea, and music in its roar.” 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

“In every object here I see 
Something, O Lord ! that leads to llicc; 
h'inn as the rocks thy promise stands. 

Thy mercies countless as the sands; 

Thy love a sea immensely wide. 

Thy grace an ever-flowing tide.” 

Such was Seafowl, and such were Mr Malfort 
and his daughter. To them the world had lost its 
allurements, hut they liad learned to seek a better 
country, Mr Malfort saw the last tie that bound 
him to life rapidly loosening, in the illness which 
wjis hastening his daughter to her long home; but 
he possessed the greatest of all comforts, and was 
willing to resign her. As yet, though near neigh¬ 
bours, they were quite unknown to the Vainall fa¬ 
mily. Lady Amelia, indeed, had been told that 
there was a sick and ]>ious lady, who lived in the 
beautiful cottage she had so often admired; but she 
had never met Mr Malfort, nor was in any way 
known to his daughter. The Marchioness had 
succeeded in making herself acipiainted with all the 
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Cfay inhabitants of Scafowl, and, under pretence of 
keeping up the Marquis’s spirits, she contrived to 
have a card party every night. Lady Amelia had 
here an opportunity of making her observ'^ations 
upon English character, and of comparing the in- 
habihints of this part of the island with those of 
lier own country, whose lives were devoted to the 
same pursuit—pleasure in all its various' forms. 
Though she gave the preference, in point of genius 
and ability, to her own countrymen, she thought 
the manners and address of both men and women 
here more elegant and cultivated; but when she 
came to analyse their characters, she found that 
unconverted man was the same individual b(ung 
described in the Bible, to whatever clime or coun¬ 
try he belonged. 

Her father, with returning health, seemed to 
cast his religious feelings behind him; but she 
ceased not to pray, that what she had once fondly 
lio])ed had been begun in him, was not entirely ex¬ 
tinct. Already she was beginning to long for a 
return to Roe Park, both on his account and her 
own; she felt as if she was of no use, and could do 
no good at Scafowl. But she endeavoured to write 
frequently to her sisters, and to urge in wi’iting 
what hitherto she liad in vain attempted in spcjik- 
ing. 
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Tho accounts of Amelia Bell from Mrs Webster 
were satisfactory; ami she received a letter from 
Mrs Miller, recommending a place for her, to 
wliicli she readily Jigrecd. But we shall allow Mrs 
Miller to speak for herself on this occasion. 

“ My dear Friend, 

“ From the account you give me of Amelia Bell, 
I must figrce with you in thinking that her pre¬ 
sent situation .abounds with trials and difficulties, 
which, at her tender years, it would be wise to 
avoid. I have meditated on this subject, and sought 
counsel from the Fountain of wisdom; and I trust 
that the good spirit directs me, in transmitting my 
thoughts to you, with regard to your future plans 
for your orphan protegee. On the receipt of your 
letter^ I repaired to a new, and, I think, an excel¬ 
lent institution, lately set in operation for the im¬ 
provement of female servants; in hojies of finding, 
in the register which is there open for inspection, 
some situation which might suit our young friend; 
but in vain—there was no situation that I would 
recommend at that time vacant ; and jierhaps it is 
better for her that such was the case. 

“ I have since been to visit some schools for 
the education of servants, which have been late¬ 
ly established, and are under the management of 
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pious Christians : As far as I could jud<^<>, If icy are 
^vcll calculatiid to train servants, first, in tlicir duty 
to God, atul next, in their duty to tlieir masters, in 
all its A'arious departments. These schools arc con¬ 
ducted with the utmost economy; exacting for tlie 
maintenance and education of a girl, only about 
ten pounds a-year. Noav, if your funds admit ol’ 
it, I would advise you to place Amelia Bell for a 
coiijile of years as a boarder at one of those schools, 
where her education will be adajitcd to the depart¬ 
ment Avhich you may look forward to her occupy¬ 
ing in your OAvn service—giving her, at the same 
time, a general insight into all the various branches 
of a serA^ant’s duty Avhich may be of use to her, 
Avherever her lot may be cast, and in whatever state 
she may be called to serve her Great Master in 
I leaven; or if you prefer it, you knoAA’^ that Chris¬ 
tians ought to have all things in common ; there¬ 
fore, my house is yours, and I will be happy to 
keep Amelia Bell under my roof, Avhilc she may 
attend as a day scholar at one of those schools, 
Avhich receives them on either footing. I shall be 
happy to enrol your name as a subscriber for tlie 
Servants’ Register, as I am persuaded, after con¬ 
sidering the plan, you will give it your approba¬ 
tion. 

“ Many, I knoAv, entertain a A'cry different opi¬ 
nion of this institution, and give Avay to Ainrcason- 
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able objections; conceiving all at once that a so¬ 
ciety can new-form men and women, and expect¬ 
ing every moral perfection to be concentrated in 
the persons of their domestics, and looking upon 
the vices and failings of human nature as the ex¬ 
clusive prerogative of the higher ranks. 

“ In case I have not an opportunity of sending 
you the printed rules, I can state to you that the 
sole object this society professes to undertake, is to 
pledge themselves to have none but genuine. cJia- 
racterSi which have been thoroughly investigated, 
inserted in this Register. 

“ I believe the longer we live, we will the more 
sec the necessity of subscribing to the scriptural 
doctrine of the corruption of human nature. They 
that think otherwise, may rest assured that they 
have either allowed themselves to be deceived, or 
have a very low standard by which they judge of 
the,msclvcs and others. Surely the tendency of this 
doctrine is to promote in the hearts of men, love, 
kindness, and pity for each other ; shewing, as it 
does, that we arc all smitten with the same mental 
disorder—^all involved in the same danger—and 
all lost, but for the same Saviour. 

“ I wait your commands with regard to Amelia 
Bell; and that y^ui, my dear friend, may go on to 
know the Lord, fuid that your path, like the path 
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<)!’ Uio jufit, may <laily increase in lustre, is the ear¬ 
nest prayer of your ever affectionate, 

“ E. Miller.” 

Lady Amelia felt one care removed by Mrs Mil¬ 
ler’s kind consideration of Amelia Bell; and she en¬ 
deavoured to find opportunities of doing good when 
a leisure hour occurred; but her mornings were 
much engaged reading to, and taking airings jvith, 
her father; for in all things not contrary to the laws 
of God, she was a pattern of filial obedience and 
affection. Somehow or other, neither the Marquis 
nor Marchioness seemed to enjoy each other’s com¬ 
pany ; perhaps it was on account of fashionable 
pairs being immediately dubbed unfashionable when 
seen much together. 

After all her various duties were performed, one 
fine afternoon. Lady Amelia took a solitary stroll 
along the beach, to enjoy, uninterrupted, her own 
reflections. The past, the future, were so engross¬ 
ing, that she became insensible to the present, and 
found herself near one of those high overshadow¬ 
ing rocks before mentioned, which, when the tide 
is out, terminate the beach-walk of Scafowl. A 
gentleman was seated on one of tlic projections of 
the bank, seemingly wi*apt in deep mcditsition. 
They were close to one another ere they awoke 
from their mutual reverie; but at one moment 
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they uttered un cxcdaniation of joyful surprise. It 
Avas Moreland ! 

Lady Amelia, unprej)arcd for this meeting, burst 
into tears. A thousand mingled emotions contri¬ 
buted to call them forth. The last sad time tbat 
they had met, Sydney was the theme of their mourn¬ 
ful conversations. Sydney’s image again forced 
itself upon her remembrance, and she wept at the 
recollection of feelings that had once been so deeply 
interesting. Yet her feelings, though thus excited, 
Avere not real emotions of present distress, hut had 
something in them of tlie nature of those tears that 
arc shed at tragedies, or at the account of suffer¬ 
ings, cither real or fictitious, which liaA’^e long since 
])asscd away. 

Moreland represented the di'ama, and also the 
dramatis persons, Avho now called them forth; he 
had, like herself, a propensity to weep with those 
tliat Aveep,” and partook of the feelings Avhich agi¬ 
tated her, in such a manner, that she felt that she 
was understood and sympathized with. They mu¬ 
tually felt and expressed sincere pleasure at this 
unexpected meeting, Moreland informed her of 
his uncle Sir Thomas Moreland’s increasing infir¬ 
mities, and their consequent journey to Chelten¬ 
ham. “ I left him there the night before hist,” 
said he, “as I was eager to sec my old friends the 
Malforts.” 



“ TJiat is the iiainc of the family who live in 
Pine Cottage, nearly opposite to us,” said La«ly 
Amelia. 

“ And are you acquainted with them ?” asked 
Moreland. 

“ No,” said Lady Amelia; “ I have never evtm 
seen Miss Malfort. I see Mr Malfort, who is a me¬ 
lancholy-looking gentleman, walking about some¬ 
times.” 

“ I must make you known to them. Miss Mal¬ 
fort is a charming young woman, and your own 
happiness will be increased by adding to theirs.” 

Moreland, during their ivalk, related some ol’ 
the circumstances respecting the Malforts, with 
which the reader has already been made acijuaint- 
cd. He accompanied her into the house, and was 
graciously I'eceived by the Marchioness ; she hap¬ 
pened to be in good humour at the time, and had 
still enough of the kindliness of human nature 
about her to recogni'/e Moreland as an old acquaint¬ 
ance in a distant land. 

The Marquis would have received him as an old 
acquaintance anywhere Avith warmthbut here, to 
meet him at such an out-of-the-way place as Sea- 
fowl, was transport; and he insisted upon sending 
for his baggage to the inn, and iipon his making 
his house his home, while he remained at Scafowl. 
But when these necessary arj'angemcnts were made, 
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and Moreland was actually in the house, the Mar- 
cjuis groaned in spirit when he found how vain it 
would be to look I'or a wliist partner in his guest. 
Moreland, however, Avith talk of various kind, con- 
trh'cd to beguile the hour, and Lady Amelia played 
on the piano, and the Marquis was remarkably well, 
and the hours flew unheeded, till the Marchioness’s 
arrival from Mrs Crambo’s party. Her ladyship 
assured them that she had torn herself away at this 
early hoiu*, to converse with Moreland, sec thcMar- 
(juis, and perform all her various duties ere mid¬ 
night. 

“ Well, well,” said the Marquis, “ I know that, 
you are an exemplary wife ; but it is fortunate; for 
as both that we can contrive to exist without each 
other’s company. What would you do if I was 
like Mr Dearem, who either pretends, or literally 
cannot live out of Mrs Dearem’s sight?” 

“ Why, my dear, I believe I Avould endeavour 
to teach you that too much of one thing is good for 
nothing.” 

Moreland remained with them a few days, and 
lie introduced Lady Amelia Truefeel to the MiJ- 
forls. This accpiaintance seemed a mutual benefit; 
for their intercourse was sweetened by that love 
which Christians bear to one another, in a manner 
which cannot even be understood by those who 
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only know the friendslii]) wliich springs from in¬ 
tercourse with worldly society. 

“ When I was side, ye visited me,” is one of the 
marks by wliicli Christ lias declared that he will 
recognize his disciples. Every day Lady Amelia 
was seated by the couch of Miss Msilfort. Here 
they mutually talked of their past experience; of 
their present trmls and temptations; of the glorious 
prospects which were opcuied to thena both in fu¬ 
turity, and which apparently were so very near to 
Miss Mai fort. 

While these young Christians took sweet coun¬ 
sel together, they often found themselves strength¬ 
ened by the more adv.Tnced experience of Mr Soul- 
flow. He was indeed an ornament to the esta¬ 
blishment to which he belonged. Attached from 
princijde to the reformed Church of England, he 
set his face as a flint against the corrupt maunei's 
of many of his nominal brethren; he was indeed 
“ separated from them by the renewing of his 
mind.” Gifted with superior talents, he could dis¬ 
cern the true from the false ; strongly attached to 
the establishment, both from conviction of its ex¬ 
cellence, and from persuasion of the evangelical 
sentiments of its liturgy, and convinced that the 
numerous corruptions which had crept into it, the 
unbelief and wickedness of many of its members. 
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jH'ocecdcd not from the fault f>f its forms, but from 
tlieir own corrupt licarts; lie remained a stauneb 
friend to Ejnseopacy, and ju'ovcd to all candid ob¬ 
servers that the piety of many of the sectarians 
w!is equalled, if not sur])asscd, by many in that cstii- 
blisbmeiit, of whicb be was a firm supporter; and 
both in the church so called, and church universal 
of every denomination, he was, like John, “ a burn¬ 
ing and a sliining light.” 

To tliose who stedfastly believe in the glories of 
an unseen world, the trials of the passing life are 
comparatively trivial and inconsideralde; they “ ex¬ 
cite his pity, not impair his peaceand Mr Soul- 
flow had, in common with all Christians, his trials; 
for Mrs Soulflow was not an help meet for him ; 
he had married her in early youth, ere his heart 
had Ibccomc impressed with the importance of reli¬ 
gious truth ; and now he loved her because she was 
his, and Christians are desired to love their wives; 
but be felt that one spirit did not regulate them 
both. Mr Soulflow, to his other Christian graces, 
added that of “ hospiUility towards all men with¬ 
out grudgingand as his fortune was ample, he 
saw no reason for restraining his hu-ge heart on this 
subject. Mrs Soulflow differed much as to the 
guests who ought to be entertained; for Mr Soul¬ 
flow, who took the Scri])ture for his guide on this, 
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as on every otJicv subject, “ endeavoured to call 
those to his feasts wlio could not recompense him 
ji<f:un;” hut Mrs Soidflow, on the contrary, ihouglit 
that such folks were better in their own houses, and 
wished rather to invite those who could give as 
ahundant and handsome dinners Jis they received. 
This she called the spirit of good sense, but Mr 
Soulflow called it the spirit of the world. When 
he returned home after his visit to tlie Malforts, 
sJie saluted him thus— 

“ It is well,” said she, “ that you have not 
brought home some additional wanderer, for my 
larder, as well as my patience, is nearly exhaust- 
«m1.” 

Her husband told liejn^at he had again been 
to sec the Malforts; tnS^R inhu'cst in them was 
great, and he hoped that his wife would pay them 
every attention. 

“ It is easy for idle men, who know nothing of 
the cares of a household, to talk,” replied she ; “ I 
suppose, as usual, you will propose that they 
should live witli us. You seem to think you 
liave <»uly to say, make room, and a room grows 
out of the corner of a house ; you carry things a 
great deal too far, Mr Soulflow; charity begins at 
home; and if you would apj>Iy the precept so of¬ 
ten in your mouth, of ‘ do as you would be done 
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by,’ to me, I would be better, and you would be 
nothing the worse.” 

Mr Soul flow was a meek Christian, and well 
accustomed to those harangues from his lady. 

“ My dear,” said he, “ I do not wish to incom¬ 
mode you ; Miss Malfort is unable to profit by any 
society she might meet here; but call for her, aiul 
shew her the good will wliich, I am sure, you 
feel.” 

^rs Soulflow was a little appeased. Her hus¬ 
band had learned from the ProA^crbs, that “ a soft 
answer turneth away wrath ;” and what she deem¬ 
ed his overstrained Christianity, was, in reality, 
the only bond which restrained her unruly spirit. 
Oh, what a devil wouhyi^iave proved to one who 
Avould have returned TrUmg for railing, and not, 
contrary wise, blessing ! The total want of obser- 
A’ance of this rule, is the cause in the lower ranks 
of the beginning of that sti’ife Avith which the news¬ 
papers .abound, and whose progress terminates in the 
deatli of one of the parties by murder, and of the 
other, by the gallows. Hut to return to the mol¬ 
lified Mrs Soulflow, who picpicd herself upon her 
forgiving disposition, she la^plied to her husband’s 
mild address, “ Well, that is not unreasonal)le: 
but no wonder that I was afi'aid you meant to 
bring the Mai forts to stay with us, when you so 
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often fill my house with people who arc absolute 
nuisances.” Mr Soulflow meekly allowed her the 
last word, and so this debate was ended. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 


Ifricnilthip is constant in all other things. 

Save in the office and affairs of love : 

Therefore all hearts in love use their own tongues. 
I.et every eye negotiate for itself, 

And trust no agent. 

SlIAKSPEABE. 


The Vainall party felt themselves tolerably at 
home at Scafowl. The waters agreed with the 
Marquis, and the gaiety with the Marchioness; 
and Lady Amelia felt herself daily getting so at¬ 
tached to Miss Malfort, that it would have cost 
her a pting to have left Scafowl while the issue 
of her disorder seemed undecided. Their society 
was now increased and enlivened by the arrival of 
Sir Philip Hum, and of Dr Spleen Harris. The 
latter gentleman had suggested to his friend tlu* 
propriety of looking after Lady Amelia in per¬ 
son, as he knew from experience, that Cu])id often 
lay in ambush at watering-places, to ensnare the 
unsuspecting; but upon near and minute inspec¬ 
tion, even Spleen Harris’s scrutinizing cy«; could 
discern no one whom he could suppose to be a 
lover of Lady Amelia. To bo sure .she was con- 
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liimally at the Malforts’; but Mr Malfbrt was not 
siillieieiitly rich, to be reckoned young eiuuigh al 
iilty for Lady Amelia, 

But Ills confidence that the coast was clear very 
sc'iisihly abated when he thought upon Moreland; 
1 h* heard of his having been there; and there Avas 
a silence—a reserve about Lady Amelia when he 
was spoken of, which h(5 did not much like. The 
danger, in the meantime, seemed indeed the less 
imminent, as he was gone; yet the distance was 
m»t so great as to preclude his return ; and from a 
return much might be feared. As Dr Sjdeen 
1 larris was now enacting the part of a most faithful 
fritnid, these apprehensions were immediately com¬ 
municated to Sir Philip Hum, who had never seen 
Moreland. 

“ What sort of a looking fellow is he ?” said lie 
to Dr Spleen. 

“ Why,” replied Spleen, “ in my opinion, he 

no more to be compared to you, than I to Her¬ 
cules ; but women are no judges of men’s looks, 
and view these matters very differently—he is not 
very unlike herself: I think I see a matrimonial 
resemblance : all the ladies admire him.” 

“ But I hope Lady Amelia Trnefecl is a judge 
of our sex,” said Sir Philip Hum; “ and that she 
Avill have the discernment to perceive the differ¬ 
ence betwixt Moreland and your humble servant.” 
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“ That she Avill perceive the difference,” replied 
Spleen, “ I have no doubt; but where she will 
give the preference, e'est une autre affaire. How¬ 
ever, there is a hope for you that Moreland may 
not take her. I assure you he may pick and choose 
amongst the female saints.” 

Sir Philip Hum determined to sound the state 
of Lady Amelia’s affections very soon; but as he 
hated the very thought of committing himsc'lf 
either by letter, or the medium of a third person, 
he determined, in case of a refusal, that even his 
confidant Spleen should be kept in the dark, as to 
her ever having had him in her power. He there¬ 
fore contrived so to treat the subject, that Spleen 
was left in doubt whether he was in joke, or sober 
seriousness. In the meantime, like Milton’s ser¬ 
pent, in his insidious attempts to Eve, Sir Philip 
contrived to glide around Lady Amelia, and play 
his various pleasing arts to gain her attention,— 
ever on the point to put the trying question, then 
cautiously winding and gliding off, then starting 
up again erect with wily tongue. Of all these va¬ 
rious movements, the unconscious Lady Amelia 
took little heed; the speeches he made to her pass¬ 
ed as the compliments paid by Dr Spleen Harris, 
which had often the form of banter. But one 
morning his resolution having been considerably 
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braced by tlie spirit-stirring suggestions of Sj)leeii 
Harris, lie determined to give Lady Amelia some 
broad marked bints, wliicli, if taken by her as he 
wislied, should be followed by a proposal in form. 
Fortune seemed to favour his wishes; for as he 
was proceeding to the Marquis’s house, to watch 
an opportunity, he met Lady Amelia all alone, 
seemingly intent upon a walk. He turned, and 
begged leave to accompany her. She told him that 
she was going a considei'able distance to visit a 
sick woman. Sir Philip replied, that the longer 
the way, the more agreeable to him, as he would 
have the happiness of heiug in her company some¬ 
what longer. To this courteous speech Lady Ame¬ 
lia returned a bow. 

Conscious of his views. Sir Philiji’s conversa¬ 
tion had not its usual flow.—“ This is a very fine 
d.*iy,” said he; “ The weather is really delight¬ 
ful.” 

“ It is charming,” said Lady Amelia; “ if il. 
continues, we shall have a very fine harvest.” 

“ I think the wind blows a little from the east,” 
said Sir Philip. 

“ I scai’cely feel any wind at all,” said I^ady 
Amelia. 

When people have nothing to say, yet wish to 
talk, they frequently make observations of such 7i 
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nature, tliat you might suppose they thought the 
listener was blind, and quite ignorant of the com¬ 
mon customs of the world, and of the place where 
they are dwelling, and could only sec through 
their eyes, hear through their ears, and think 
through their understanding. Sir Philip Hum 
had, in general, a great deal of pleasant conversa¬ 
tion, and a pleasing manner of conversing; but on 
this occasion, being embarrassed, he had degene¬ 
rated into the common-place hum-drum. 

“ Seafowl is really A'^cry full this season,” said 
he. 

“ Do you think so ?” said Lady Amelia. 

“ There are very few real invalids here,” resu¬ 
med Sir Philip; “ howeA'^er, I am happy to sec the 
Marquis looking so much better since he came; 
though people at his time of life cannot expect to 
be as strong as they were at twenty.” 

“ True,” said Lady Amelia, “ we liaA'^e no Avav- 
rant either from Scripture or experience, to ex- 
j>ect tliat it should be so.” 

“ Certainly not,” said Sir Philip, Avho was al¬ 
ways upon his guard Avhen Scripture was mention¬ 
ed—“ Certainly not; the changes of life must in¬ 
evitably follow one another; wo must be old be¬ 
fore Avc can die of old age, and happy he who has 
prepared himself in health for his great change !” 
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“ Happy indeed,” said Lady Amelia. 

“ It is really a very fine day,” again rejoined 
Sir Philip, clearing his voice after a little pause. 

“ Very fine indeed,” said Lady Amelia; “ I am 
particulsirly fond of this sejison of the year, the 
air is so clear, the foliage looks so beautiful.” 

“ There are some very pretty lanes in this 
country,” said Sir Pliilip; “ almost as fine as 
tliose in Devonshire.” 

“ The Devonshire lanes are coujded now with 
matrimony in most of the Albums,” said Lady 
Amelia. 

“ How do you mc.an ?” said Sir Philip. 

“ Wliy is matrimony like a Devonshire huic ? 
Surely you know the Akerses: They arc quite com¬ 
mon,” answered Lady Amelia. 

“ Oil yes, I now recollect something of them,” 
said Sir Philip, and summoning up his courage, he 
A’^entured to say in a graA'c manner—“ Would 1 
could persuade you to enter one of those celebra- 
t(5d lanes!” 

Lady Amelia quickly perceived the inference, 
but he had not made it sufficiently plain that he 
intended himself as her partner in the lane of ma¬ 
trimony—she felt that a refusal Avhcrc no propo¬ 
sal Avas meant, would be the most awkward thing 
imaginable, except an acceptance; she therefore 
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replied, that were she iu Devonshire, she would 
take little persuasion to enter its justly celebrated 
lanes. Sir Philip saw that either his hint was not 
perceived, or was wilfully misunderstood. He 
therefore felt himself in the disagreeable pi’edica- 
ment of being obliged to try again. 

He again cleared his voice. “ I wish some fair 
one would take compassion upon me, and allow me 
to be her partner for life, whetlier it lay through 
a Devonshire lane, or some more rugged path. 
What would I not do to make her happy ! Here 
am I, a solitary being with ten thousand a-year, 
and none to share my fortune—none to soothe my 
cares.” 

His manner was serious; and Lady Amelia, 
somehow or other, felt herself in a scrape. 

Sir Philip continued, “ Coidd you. Lady Ame¬ 
lia, recommend me where I might sue witli the 
hope of acceptance, where I might love, and be 
loved in return ?” 

Lady Amelia was embarrassed, but felt that she 
must reply. 

“ Sir Philip,” said she, “ if you arc serious in 
wishing to wed; if you are a Christian, which in 
charity I am bound to hope is the case, on such 
an important point you will surely seek counsel 
from Heaven, and as surely you will find direc¬ 
tion.” 
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A faint smile crossed the features of Sir Philip 
Hum at this speech. “ I have her now,” thought 
he; “ how will she get out of this dilemma!” 

“ Well,” said he, “ you talk consistently and 
truly. I have sought counsel and direction ; and 
now feel myself emboldened to tell you that I have 
loved you almost from the first moment I beheld 
you, and that the longer I have known you, the 
more firmly has my chain been rivetted. The si¬ 
milarity of our sentiments on all points, cominces 
me that wo wei’e formed for each other. Give me 
then the assurance from your own lips, tliat the 
counsel I think I received was not in vain—was 
not delusive, and that you will b(! mine.” 

“ Never!” said Lady Amelia, with considerable 
agitation, and blushing deeply—“ Never can I 
marry you—you do me too miicli honour by such 
a proposal; and I feci deeply the interest 1 must 
have inspired you with, but I never can alter my 
mind.” 

Sir Philip looked piqued. “ What, madam,” 
said he, “ and without seeking counsel either from 
God or man, do you refuse me in this manner ? I 
see that with you, as with others, this is but a way 
of talking.” 

“ I hope,” said Lady Amelia, “ that I pray each 
day to be kept and counselled, and directed in the 
way in which I should go; and I shall pray for 
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you, and, tliat I may be enabled to act properly to¬ 
wards you ; but it is my duty to declare that my 
present feelings towards you, render it impossible 
for me to think of matrimony.” 

“ And pray then, madam, may I ask what you 
mean by seeking counsel ?” 

“ I mean praying to God to direct the thoughts 
of my heart, the words of my moutli, and every 
action of my life; and being truly persuaded that 
such direction will be given, and tliat my prayers 
are already heard. It is sweet indeed to live un¬ 
der this belief, under this influence. I jiraycd 
this day for my daily bi’cad, my soul’s support. I 
helievc I am living in tlic faith; and I have no 
doubt it is the Lord’s will that I refuse you,” 

“ I must say that your ladyship’s doctrine ap¬ 
peal’s to me more liable to objection than any 1 
liave ever heai’d you utter. What do many thiei es 
and murderers allege in their defence, but that 
they were impelled by some irresistible power ? 
This doctrine may be an excuse for every kind of 
Avickedness.” 

“ These objections I have frequently heard l>e- 
forc,” said Lady Amelia; “ but they have always 
appeared to me to be totally unfounded. Those 
indeed who commit wicked actions are under the 
influence of a strong evil power, Which they can¬ 
not of themseh'es resist; but had they believed and 
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soujrht strength from that gi'eater power which 
keeps tlie righteous, the wickedness of their natu¬ 
ral hearts would have been restrained and over- 
eonic. When were murders and other wicked ac¬ 
tions committed hy those who were daily praying 
to God, and watching against sin ? Were the sug¬ 
gestions of the Evil One ever yielded to hy such ? 
No, no—greater is he that is for us, than he that is 
against us.” 

Sir Philip, in contradiction to this, appealed 
to the well-known falls of many of the Scripture 
saints; and Lady Amelia gave many quotations 
from the Scriptures to shew, that in these cases, 
they had not been watching, hut had been in a 
state of blind security, and therefore fell. “ Alas ! 
how many examples are there in the Bible »)f cha¬ 
racters that have fallcui into sin from not seeking 
counsel of God !” Sir Philip still returned to his 
arguments, as if they had not been refuted ; for 
>vliat had he to do with St!ri 2 )turcs—“ his weapons 
were carnal, not spiritual.” 

Much wjis said upon both sides—and in (lie ar¬ 
dour of discourse, the subject which had led to it 
was almost forgottim ; but, ere they reached theii' 
journey’s end, another awkward jiause took })lace. 
Sir Philip, in his oAvn mind, repented that he liad 
been so rash. How he had been led on to make 
this jiroposal, he could not conceive. It was the 
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first time he had ever been refused; his dignity 
was impaired in his own eyes—there was no un¬ 
doing it—what’s done cannot he undone- Once 
more he repeated his offer, and once more Lady 
Amelia positively and firmly, and coolly and calm¬ 
ly declined; and the whole love dialogue conclu¬ 
ded with his declaring, that he would endeavour to 
spare her all future trouble on the subject, as ho 
certainly never would solicit the honour of her 
hand again; daresayed it was better as it was; and 
that already it appeared so much a dream to him, 
that ho could not believe tliat he had really asked 
her. He dined that day at the Marquis of Vain- 
all’s, and even the scrutinizing eyes of Dr Spleen 
fIarris perceived nothing that could be said to in¬ 
timate that anything had passed betwixt them. 
Indeed, Lady Amelia’s embarrassment was com¬ 
pletely done away by the extreme ease and non¬ 
chalance of Sir Philip’s manner. 

“ Lady Amelia and I had a very pleasant walk 
this morning,” said he, “ and we had several very 
interesting discussions. Devonshire lanes, love, 
matrimony, fate, predestination, and what not.” 

But though this was the way in which Sir Philip 
ehosc to talk, yet he felt truly mortified and hurt, 
and a few days afterwards set off for London. He 
was not one of those characters, “ who, tliough 
cheerful they seem, oft smile through a tear,” but 
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lie could laugh, and bear it high and scornfully 
when his heart was humbled and sore. This trans¬ 
action was of course never divulged by Lady Ame¬ 
lia ; and Dr Spleen Harris, who was an honour¬ 
able man, could not help thinking that Sir Philip 
Hum had paid her a great deal too much attention 
ivithoiit proceeding farther ; in short, that he had 
behaved ill,—and he pitied Lady Amelia, as he 
thought he had given her some reason to indulge 
hopes which could not now be realized. But there 
came a leller from Moreland, by way of inquiring 
for tlie Marquis, which Spleen said was a “ forget 
me not,” or, “ remember me,” 
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“ Build him a pedestal, and say,—‘ Stand there. 
And be our udmirutipn and our praise.’ ” 


The times have long since ceased when temples 
were raised to heathen deities, and mankind wor¬ 
shipped at their shrines. These times, indeed, have 
passed away; hut the idols of the heathen are still 
enthroned in the hearts of a very numerous part 
of mankind. Wliat are the idolatrous admirers of 
beauty, hut worshippers of Venus ? What arc they 
who are mighty to drink strong drink, but A*llow- 
ers of Bacclnis ? ^VTiat are warlike-men, hut de¬ 
votees to Mars ? What arc the enthusiasts to poetry 
and music, but worshippers of Apollo ? What are 
they who are fond of money, but priests of Plutus ? 
What are the innumerable slaves of physicians, but. 
followers of Esculapius ? Though called by the name 
of Christ, are their heart idols ever forsaken for 
him ? Alas ! they are still devoted to those deities 
whose temples are overthrown, whose shrines are 
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tlow' desolate, blit whose power remains unsliakcn 
in (lie licarts of their deluded votaries. We are 
not snfticiently acfpiainted with heatlicn mytholo¬ 
gy to tell hy name the numerous lesser deities who 
]>reside in the hearts of nominal Christians. “ Little 
irhihlren,” said the Ajiostle to the early Christians, 
“ hei^p yourselves from idols.” 

Tlicrc were private temples at Seafywl as else¬ 
where, erected to the god of gambling, and to the 
m uses, Melpomene and Terpsichore; and Escu- 
lajiius had his priests in every corner, under the 
names of Drs Zealwidl, Blcedem, and Harmless. 
Mr Mai fort was not a Avorshipper of either of these 
gentlemen ; though he di<l not entirely reject the 
use ol‘means, his supreme dependauce was placed 
upon the great Physician, who can heal and make 
alive. 

The faculty in general would have had reason to 
lament if the majority of human beings had adopt¬ 
ed the opinions of Mr Mai fort and other Chris- 
lians, who considered them merely as instruments 
under Providence, whose success or failure could 
in nowise be ascribed to themselves. Yet there 
were times when they Avould liaA^e been happy to 
have sheltered themselves under the same pretence 
(as they called it), when some of their worshijipers 
ascribed their failure entirely to their want of Avis- 
dom. 

r 
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Poor Harmless took it much to heart, when he 
heard that Lady Dumfounder blamed his incapa¬ 
city, and taxed him with ignorance of his art, on 
the death of Lord Dumfounder, who was a stout 
man of seventy years of age, and might have seen 
many more days, had Dr Harmless possessed suf¬ 
ficient common sense to have bled him more co¬ 
piously ere the fatal mortification came on. And 
Dr Blecdem lost the business of Mr Frump, and all 
his family and connexions, from good Mrs Frump, 
who was only seventy-nine, having died of abso¬ 
lute exhaustion, owing to his system of bleeding 
and starving, as if he had been a farrier practising 
upon a houyhnhnm instead of a yahoo; Dr Zeal- 
well also suffered blame, from some of his patienfs 
having paid tlic debt of nature whilst he was in at¬ 
tendance. Some girls, in particular, at Mrs Caper’s 
boarding-school, had taken the measles, whicli she 
said she had no doubt Dr Zealwell had brought 
amongst them from some of his poor patients. She 
therefore dismissed him, and took Dr Bleedein, 
whose practice being derived from the system of the 
Sangrado school, she found very useful and eco¬ 
nomical in her boarding-school. But Dr Zealwell 
knew that all his success, all his failures, were of 
the Lord, and that the loss of Mrs Caper’s custom 
was also to bo received as coming from the hand 
of a superintending Providence. In reality, it was 
bis plain speaking and his Christian zeal iu speak- 
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ing to some of liis young patients, whicli had de¬ 
termined Mrs Caper no longer to employ a man 
who interfered in what he had nothing to do with. 
She said she wished her physician to attend to 
the bodies, not the souls, of her young ladies. “ I 
take them all to hear the Dean once a-day; and 
besides,” as she farther remarked, “ a woman in 
my situation of life, intrusted with the care of 
young ladies of the first distinction in the king¬ 
dom, ought not to employ a physician, who, if re¬ 
quired to be sent for of a Sunday, would probably 
bo at church, instead of attending to his duty.”— 
But this good man made his profession his pleasure; 
it was his duty to attend the sick, whether as a 
medical man or a Christian; and much of the 
money ho received from his rich patients was im¬ 
mediately distributed amongst his poorer ones. 
Like Boerhaave, he thought “ that the poor were 
his best patients, for God paid their fees.” But 
there was none in whom he felt so warm an in¬ 
terest as in Miss Malfort. He often felt tempted 
to depart from his usual integrity, in stating his 
fears to her affectionate parent; for Miss Malfort 
was indeed no better; but so gradual was the de¬ 
cay, that it was only by comparing her present 
state, with her condition at the time when he first 
was called to her, that he came to the conclusion 
that her strength was dm^ly decreasing, and that 
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her pulse boat mucli like many a pulse be luul I'ell. 
wlijch soon ceased to beat at all. IIf»vv would bis 
compassionate heart have I'elt for tliein, bad be ac- 
tually known bow ill Mr Malfort could afford to 
])ay for medical attendance ! For altbongb atwa- 
tering-jdaces much insight may be obtained into 
]>eople’s real eliai’acters, yet tbcir fortunes in gene¬ 
ral are entirely under tin* influence of repru’t and 
con jecf m'o ; and Mr Malfort was reported as a rich 
morebant, of ratber a parsimoruous turn, and Miss 
Malfort as bis only child, vv'bo Avould be sole heir¬ 
ess to bis daily increasing Ireasures. There was 
a party at Dr Muddy’s bouse, Avberc they wer«- 
completely discussed, and the reports Avere circu¬ 
lated all over Seafowl, by Lady Racket and Tom 
Wbipom, Avbo Averc justly considered as the nK>s( 
authentic chronicles of the place. 

“ Is she handsome?” asked the Dean. 

“ Why, if she AA’^erc not so vei'y delicate,” said 
Tom Whipem, “ ca^ou in presence of your lady¬ 
ship, (boAving to Lady Racket,) I think she migh( 
be considered as such.” 

“ She is of course young ?” said Lady Racket. 

“ Certaiidy,” ahsAvered Tom. 

“ Is she rich ?” said Captain Radisli. 

“ I cannot say precisely,” replied Tom; “ but 
she is au only child, and her father has retired 
from business. These London merchaTits s<;ldoni 
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rotirc wiUiout riiiahig all llieir IVioiids, or oiiricli- 
iiig tlicmseivcs. I daresay lie has realised a good 
sum.” 

“ I wonder,” said the Dean, that you do m l 
get introduced to lier, Wliipein ; you might sell 
I'oursell' to advantage there.” 

“ 1 have been rather too long at Seal'owl, to »lo 
anything rashly,” said Whijiem. “ 1 must first look 
after the papa; he might \>hiy me a trick hy inar- 
ryiiig again—he is rather a smart-loohing imui.” 

“ Her lovers will rci|uire to he cjuick, or death 
will get the start of them,” said Liuly llacket; 1 

see Zealwell’s carriage almost every day at l>ine 
C^ottage.” 

“ We shall hojie it is the gout in the old gentle¬ 
man’s stomach,” said Captain Radish, “ for I mean 
to become a canditkitc lor the young lady myself— 
Stufltwell would have been cin])loyed bad it beesn 
the tlaiigliter; he is the man for consumption, you 
knoAv ; beef-steaks and port n ine, instead of cui’- 
nijts and milk, are the thing now.” 

“ AVell, but I fear,” said the Dean, “ tliat (here, 
will be still more formidalile objections than even 
death itself, to her accepting of cither of you, gen¬ 
tlemen. They never go to the Cathedral, and 1 
suspect much that she belongs to the sect of the 
Ihesliyterians, or Methodists ; and that, on the 
most sober of all i ubjects, religion, she is ])erfec(~ 
!y insane. ’ 
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But Tom Whipem and Captain Radish declared 
themselves much too liberal, to be appalled or de¬ 
terred by mere whim. 

“ Give us but security,” said they vpith one 
breath, “ that her reported Scafowl fortune of 
£100,000 is tangible £20,000, and we’ll marry her 
to-morrow, if she were a Mahometan.” 

Such were the speculations of these wortliies 
upon the sick Constantia, the unconscious object 
of their designs. Constantia had had her sorrows, 
and had still her aficctions ; she feared that all 
i^tliin her was not yet subdued to the will of God. 
“ Peace, be still, and wait upon thy God !” said 
she to herself,—“ Oh, foolish heart, cease to dc- 
are, cease to wish for aught beneath the skies; 
alas ! why am I not entirely weaned from the world 
—^worldly amusements, worldly pleasures have 
long ceased to interest me. Deceitful heart, is it 
the love of Heaven which has robbed the world of 
its charms in thy imagination ?” And a slight 
blush suffused her pallid cheek, as she put this 
(|ue8tion to herself. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

“ See, great commanders making war a trade, 

Great lawyers, lawyers without study made. 

Churchmen, in whose esteem their blest employ 
Is odious, and their wages aU their joy.”' 

Dean Muddy, of the Cathedral, was not what 
would bo termed a wicked man, by the unbelie¬ 
ving world. He was merely a careless pastor, and 
felt and expressed no enmity to his brother in the 
church, IVIi' Soulflow. Indeed, the latter gentle¬ 
man possessed so much of the milk of human kind¬ 
ness, that ^vherever the enemies of his doctrine 
came in contact witli him, they were disarmed, at 
least of enmity to his person. For who (when il, 
comes under their observation) can help loA'ing 
the charity U’hich thiidteth no evil, which vannt- 
eth not itself, which beareth all things, hop«!th all 
things, endui'eth all things ? Coi-ropt as human 
nature is, it finds a re[)ose from its own evil ])as- 
sions, in the manners of those w hose bland and 
peaceful demeanour springs from the charity which 
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reigns in their licarts. To his practice none could 
object, but as it reproved tlicir own lukewarm in¬ 
dolence ; for ho was pi'omptcd by benevolence, and 
a manifest desire to promote the well-being of the 
whole human race. 

The Dean had been born and educated for the 
living which he now held—he was a man of ho- 
noui*, and Ixad he believed sufficiently in the doc¬ 
trines of Christianity, he would have been capable 
of giving uj) Ills living, as feeling himself unquali¬ 
fied for its active duties. But as things were, he 
felt that he had as good a right to it, as his bro¬ 
ther had to the family estate of Easegrove : and he 
meant to give his own son a collegiate education, 
to qualify him for his lineal successor. “ By their 
fruits ye shall know them,” Avill always be found 
a sufficient test to discriminate the unbeliever, or 
false professor, from the sincere Christian. Dean 
Muddy was a good-humoured, contented, useless 
man. Mr SoulHoiv was equally good-humoured, 
and contented, and }»lacid; but, in addition, he was 
an active, diligent, laborious servant of the Lord. 
Of him it might be said, “ When the ear heard 
him then it. blessed him, and when the eye saw him 
it gave witness to him.” All Seafowl united in 
I warding him the jiraise due to a useful man. 

But hjs cross, his trial, Mrs Soidflou', dreiv upon 



licr.so]l‘llic spleen suul animudversiens eC ihe wliole 
irreligious world, and the grief of the religious so- 
eiety which frequented her husband’s lumse. I'or 
her ]»art, she was heartily wearied of tluuii all; for 
she was not a Christian at heart, though in lier 
natural hliudncss she thought herself as dceidcslly 
one as her husband. She was a religious gossip, 
and, being much in religious society, had ac<[uired 
many of its technical terms; and not a lew who saw 
her amongst the Ihadt were offended (being desti- 
1 ute of the gift of discerning the spirits) to 8i*e that 
sin; was a wolf in shoe]>’s clothing. But the greaf 
Shepherd, who carcth for the sheep, peu'mits all 
ihiiigs for good j and her satirical temper, thougli 
not ])rompted by love to the shee]», had sometimes 
the elfect of calling the attention of the sincere be¬ 
liever to little Haws, which otherwise might have 
Imm'u ovei'looked. On her j>art, she furnished am- 
[>le food for the ebullitions of the spleen and bile 
f)f that class to which she in reality belonged ; and 
she sometimes even contrived to aAvaken the dor¬ 
mant wrath of Dean Muddy and his lady, notwith¬ 
standing their naturally easy tempers. But the mild 
consistent demeanour of Mr , Soul (low disarmed 
even the most malignant. There is something, 
net widistauding the wickedness of human natiir<!, 
which makes inaukiml jn’one in supporl and pa- 
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troiiise tlic oppressed party; and jNii’liaps it is a 
very favourable circumstance for the character of 
any individual, (whether religious or otherwise,) 
to have a disagreeable husband or wife. The very 
contrast draws forth additional commendations; 
and to this circumstance Mr Soulflow was in some 
dcgi-ee indebted for the almost universal tribute 
which was paid to his character, temper, and Chris¬ 
tian disposition. 

“ Were it not on Mr Soulflow’s account, I never 
would •enter the house,” said many of their ac¬ 
quaintances. 

“ Were you, my dear, to torment me,” said 
Dean Muddy to his lady, “ as Mrs Soulflow does 
her lord and master, small as my fortune is, you 
should have the better half of it, rather than 1 
would live with you.” 

This pair, however, were looked upon as pat¬ 
terns of conjugal felicity; their tempers, disposi¬ 
tions, and tastes, were the same; and on the gieal 
subject of religion they Avere as one, j)erfectly sa¬ 
tisfied Avith themselA'cs and Avith each other. They 
had four fine children, two boys and two girls; 
their fortune wtis ample; they lived in good so¬ 
ciety,—the Doan was also a fiishionable preacbev, 
which, in that respect, equalized him AAdth Soul- 
floAV, Avho was a popular preacher, and Avhose 
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church was filled with high and low, and rich and 
poor,—whereas the Dean’s was filled with wcll- 
tli-essed ladies and gentlemen, and he had nothing 
lower than waiting-maids and valets in his congre¬ 
gation. He kept an elegant barouche, in wliich he 
and his lady took an airing every day, and Ausited 
the surrounding gentry. There was nothing want¬ 
ing to their happiness, except that the Dean aausIi- 
cd to possess the Deanery, without the labour of 
preaching at all. Yet they felt an aching void, 
whicli all their pleasures could not fill up,—a feel¬ 
ing such as Rasselas was conscious of in the Haj)- 
py Valley,—such as all they whose portion is only 
in this life, never fail to experience. “ The eye is 
not satisfied in the seeing, nor the car filled with 
hearing.” However, it had none of the animation 
of positive misery, and admitted of considerable al¬ 
leviation when in company, which they contrived 
seldoih to be without. 

How different was the life of the laborious, ac¬ 
tive Soulflow; and far happier ! for the Lord with¬ 
holds no real good from them who put their trust 
in him. But in none of his visits of mercy did he 
feel more interest than in those which he paid to 
the Malforts; and pleasing to his feelings was the 
office of unfolding the comforts of the gosj)el to 
those who were living under its iufiucncc. He 
had also great pleasure in seeing the Christian 
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walk ol' oim (>1 liix ll«)ck, Sally Dowiiio, wli«> luul 
been intvjisted t(* takt; care ol’, and let Walniil 
Hut, a lew doors from Pine Cottage. Sally Dow- 
nie had little communication with her neighbour, 
Janet Holdfast; their principles were diametrical¬ 
ly opposite; for Sally w'as a lover of truth, and an 
hoiKist girl, who served her earthly mistress, as 
seeing him who is invisible. Often were Inir feel- 
ings deeply hurt, by the suspicions cjist upon her, 
in common with all who let lodgings, from the ge- 
iieral character of dislnniesty attached to that class 
f»f i)ersons—but none knew Sally without disco¬ 
vering.how very different her ])ractiees were from 
the general usage of Seafowl. Poor Sally felt her¬ 
self very fortunate in obtaining this lucrative situ¬ 
ation, for which the candidates were sus numerous 
as for every other oilice. Sally’s parents looked 
forward to her earnings, as tlie supjM)rt of their fa¬ 
mily ; Imt their patience, as Avell as Sally’s, was 
dioomed to be tried ; for, unfortunately, the lod¬ 
ging remained vacant for some time. Sally ^vas 
laithlul to her employers, in persisting to demand 
its just Arable <»l’£r2, and 10s. (!d. for her own 
wjiges per Aveck. Her house remained unh;t, Avhile 
her less scrupulous neighbour, Janet Holdl’asf, 
suc('ecded in letting hers to all appearance half-a- 
guinca cheapesr. Hut dearly did her lodgers jjav' 
tor ibis oij them she ])laved off all her vaiion: 
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iikhIvs oI £>:un—silvnciiif^ lior coiiscicnoo witli tlur 
rcllwlioi), ilinl as slic had let lliein liave the Iod¬ 
ising so eJjcap, in reality she did them nf> wrong. 
Mrs Ciadiihout, Sally’s mistress, des]>airing of get¬ 
ting her house let, gave up her intended tour to 
the eonlinent, and from economy returned to take 
jiossession of Walnut Tint. This ae(piisition to the 
s(»ei(i1y of Seafowl was soon mi»d(* known ; for Dr 
11 armless was as eolehrated for conveying nc'ws :is 
lu'alth to his patients. He Avas a well-knowinnan ; 
and, unlike many of his brclhrtm, if he performed 
no cures, neither did he commit any murders, sel¬ 
dom being intrusted to cjirry on a death all alone. 
“ Take a little more of iny mixtur<‘, and take <^:ire 
of yourself,” said he to Mrs Whim, “ till I see you 
agiiin.” So saying, lie drove off in his open car¬ 
riage, boAving on this side and on that as he pass¬ 
ed, for he Avas A ery generally acquainted. He aa'os 
not so immersed in thought, but that he had leisures 
to obser A’o, as he passed along, Avhat houses AA'ere let, 
anti Avhat avci'c ticketted. “ Oh, ho !” said he to 
himself, “ so Mrs Gadabout’s cottage has at last, 
1‘ound a tenant,” as he observed a carriage, from 
AVhich A'arious packages Avere unloading, at the 
door of Walnut Hut. He stretched out his neck, 
if possible to behold the A’isage behmging to a litth* 
bustling figure, AAdiich trotted all in motion, head 
nodding and arms Ai^aving, speaking and giA'ing di- 
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rections as she went into the house ; bnt just as he 
thouglit slie was going to turn round and give him 
an oj)j)ortunily of observing tlic countenance of 
this fuss-like person, she went into the house. 
Conjecture was vain ; slic was in ; and the Doctor 
drove on. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 


“ oil, sacred sorrow ! by whom souls are tried. 

Sent not to punish mortals, but to guide; 

If thou art mine (and who shall proudly dare 
To tell his Maker he has had his share ?) 

Still let me feel for what thy pangs are sent. 

And be my guide, and not my punishment.” 

Summer was now fairly ushered in, and still no 
favourable change was apparent in Constantia 
Malfort, and none in the affairs of Mr Malfort. 
Every letter from London was more gloomy than 
the former one ; and his conscientious mind began 
to feel some doubts if even his present moderate 
expenditure was consistent with his fallen circum¬ 
stances. He settled every week with Janet Hold¬ 
fast. “ She seems a careful creature,” thought 
he; yet cA’^ery week increased the expenses, and 
left him ruminating how to diminish them, with¬ 
out impairing his daughter’s comforts. Little an¬ 
noyances are sometimes not so heroically endured 
as great misfortunes; and the difficulties Mr Mal- 
I'ort felt, began in some degree to jirey upon his 
mind. 
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VVliiit kIi.'iH 1 do y” tliouo'lit lio ; " 1 inust hroaU 
ill upon llio small sum I had alloltod lor tho provi¬ 
sion of (.'onstaiilia at my death and he felt tlu^ 
tear steal over his eheeh, while he reflected how 
very imjirohahle it was that; such a provision would 
ever he re(|uired, and how likely that he himself 
mitifht he tl)e mourning survivor. 

In the midst of these gloomy reflections, Jaiuit 
TIohll'ast entered with her usual bland aspect. 
8he had, like other liars, a flattering tongue, w'hich 
for some time took iu her unsuspecting lodgers. 
She persuaded them that all the' ti'adesmen slu; re¬ 
commended Averc the best in Seafnvl, and from 
them she obtained a considerable discount on every 
article. Everything, therefore, that possibly could 
or should be used by two people, she insisted upon 
lundiig in the house, whether it was used or not. 
Every week added to the expense, and every week 
she declariid that she was the most, saving person 
ill Seafowl. She purchased bad articles, and put 
a penny of profit ujion every shilling, alleging that 
they were of siijierior «]uality. 

“ How can I retrench and remain here ?” said 
Mr Malfort to himself. To quit the place seemed 
the only alternative. 

“ If you please, sir,” said Janet, “ to examine 
these when convenient,” as she laid doAvn a ])arc<‘l 
o( accounts upon the table. Hut he thdermiued 
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not to look into any more tliat evening; for tliougli 
his mnsings were not of the most clieerful kiml, 
they were preferable to examining bills that lu‘. 
found it diffieult to pay. 

Tired of looking into futurity, his mind, with a 
retrograde motion, recurred to the pjist, to try if 
memory woiild soothe Jiis thoughts with images 
more pleasing. Every period of life has its trials, 
its sweets, and its hitters; but his thoughts were 
now two years hack, and retraced oidy pictures of 
<‘h(!erfulucss. Two years ago he wjis master of an 
ample fortune—all prospered in his counting- 
house. In thought he saw his numerous clerks 
about him; he saw his young favourite Henry Rod- 
mount in the full bloom of manhood—Constantia 
blooming and cheerful; he remembered the looks 
of affection that Henry cast on her—an affection, 
indeed, never declared; but Henry had really lov^ed 
lier, with all the wai'mth of an ardent mind. In 
early youth attachments are often formed, which 
all our future feelings can nev'er efface; and Henry, 
^vhcn toiling in Mr Malfort’s counting-house, in¬ 
dulged the waking dream, that the time wouhl 
come when his toils would amass wealth, and when 
that wealth might be laid at the feet of Constantia 
Mai fort. It was indeed but a dream ; the house 
and partners were all overwhelmed with repeated 
losses ; an advantageous opportunity occurred for 

TJ 
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Henry’s f^oing to India; two years had elapsed 
since he bade adieu to Constantia; yet during this 
night of absence the soft star of hope shone trem- 
Iding on liis love ; and now on India’s sliores, Avith 
unabated ardour and unfaltering constancy, he la¬ 
boured to obtain a conipeteney; and something 
Avliispered to Ids heart tlnit Mr Malfort’s consent 
might tlien be obtained, and that to Constantia he 
should not plead in v'ain. 

Thus stood matters with Henry far away, and 
his love ff)r Constantia so ambiguously expressed, 
tliat she scarcely justified to herself the feelings 
she entertained towards him. She endeavoured, 
to the utmost of her powcu', to erase each soft re¬ 
collection, save at her morning and evening offer¬ 
ings at the Throne of HeaA^en ; there, after havdiig 
prayed for lier beloA’^ed parent, she poured forth her 
fervent petition for Henry’s welfare, and, above all, 
for the weal of his immortal soul. 

The fear of a romantic attachment existing be¬ 
tween Constantia and Henry, would have gwen 
Mr Malfort much distress; he was romantic enough 
to know and believe in tbe existence of such feel¬ 
ings, but not romantic enough to give them any 
encouragement. But on Henry’s departure the 
danger he apprehended was all over, and he liad 
ceased to think of him but as one of the many 
young men whom he liad loved and befriciide<l. 
P(!rhaps there is no better cure for romantic dis- 



t resses, of wliatever iialiu"c they may he, than the; 
fear of wanting what we hav(* been accustomed to 
consider as the iiecessarics of life. 

The text of Scripture, “ Having food and rai¬ 
ment, learn therewith to be content,” came ire- 
(jncntly to the assistiince of Mr Malfort; he thought 
of it when be laid down his carrisige—dismissed 
his horses, his men-servants, and <piitted his com¬ 
modious house. All these had once been necessa¬ 
ries to him ; but to reduce any of their remaining 
«‘oml'orts in the present state of Ctmstantia’s luialth, 
was a trial be did not like to think of; he formed 
many mixed ]>lans of economy and retrenchment, 
for himself. “ But Constantia must be kej)t in 
igimrance,” thought he; “ she will not take the* 
fcaal recommended for her, if she knew how ill 1 
tH>uld afford it. In all my perplexities, oh may 1 
be enabled to say, God’s will be done !” 

He was.just going to make an effort to look into 
the accounts, when Janet Holdfast again opened 
the door, and with a curtsey and a smile, addressed 
him tlius :—“ If you please, sh*, here is the washer¬ 
woman’s bill, and she waits below.” 

Mr Malfort glanced at it, and was immediately- 
struck Avith its increase from the preceding week. 
“ I low luiA'^c we been so expensive this last week ?” 
he mildly said. 

“ Sir,” said Jaind, “ summer is coming on, ajid 
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wc cannot but pi'’*' Miss Mall’ort, sweet lady, clean 
napkins for her little meals. In day-light, I could 
not j>ut down a soiled table-cloth. I assure you, 
sir, the hill is very moderate; you will find none 
so reasonable in all Scafowl.” 

“ I am no judge, my good woman,” said Mr 
IMalfort; “ I depend u])on you.” 

“ I assure you, sir,” continued Janet, “ I am as 
careful as possible. Mrs Snicksnack, and Mrs 
Fairdo, and C<donel Dotattle, who were wilh me 
all winter, all wondered at my management, and 
said they had neAUW met with such a careful woman 
in their lives. Here also is the coal account,” said 
she, with another curtsey. 

“ This, too, is much increased,” said Mr Mal- 
lort. 

“ No doubt,” said Janet; “ but I may say that 
it is still winter, and I keep always a good fire 
below, night and day, for fear Miss Malfort, sweet 
lady, should want warm water. I assure you there 
is none more careful of coals than I am in all Sea- 
fowl.”—The grocer and butcher’s bills were also in¬ 
creased.—“ Miss Malfort eats but little, poor lady,” 
said Janet; “ bu^ I always like to have a little 
soup ready for her, which runs away with moat.” 

The candles, the tea, and everything, underwent 
the same augmentation; but Janet still asserted 
that she was the admiration of Seafowl for her ho- 
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iiesty ;uid economy. But some misgivings for the 
first time psissed through the comparatively unsus¬ 
pecting brain of Mr Malfort; he put his hand into 
his pocket to take out his ]>ursc; it was gf>ne ! he 
reddened, but his generous spirit repressed tlie 
rising thought. “ Where can I liave put my pocket- 
book ?” said he, anxiously. 

“ If you please, sir, where bad you it last ?” said 
Janet, without betraying any tokens of guilt. 

“ I had it in my hand yesterday, before J went 
to church,” said he. 

“ Perhaps it may be in your dressing-room,” 
said Janet; “ 1 think I saw it there yesterday,” and 
hastily left the room; but she (juickly returned 
with joyful looks, saying, “ Here it is, and also tin; 
key of the wine-cellar, laying on your table. I 
daresay you will find it all there, for 1 never leave 
the bouse of a Sunday, for fear of thieves or idle 
j»ef»plc coming in ; and there never was Jinything 
stolen out of any' house which 1 kept,” said she, 
proudly. 

“ Except the Lord do keep the house, tlx; watch¬ 
men watch in vain,” said Mr Malfort, whih? he ex¬ 
amined a memorandum which he had luckil v kept 
of the contents of the jmrse. He count<!d first the 
notes, then the silver ; it was all correct; not a six¬ 
pence a-wanting. “ It is all lierc, my good wo¬ 
man,” said he to Janet. 
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“ I am glad of it,” said she, retixing; “ nothing 
xvas ever missed in any house I ever kept. Thank 
God, he has at least made me honest!” 

Mr Mai fort was now ashamed to doubt Janet’s 
honesty, and paid the aceounts without further 
eommeiit. 

Janet Holdfast had a pi'inciplc of her own upon 
which she acted, sind believed that she derived 
it from the Bible, with wlxich, however, she was 
hut little acquainted. “ Thou shalt not steal,” she 
rex id, SIS if it had been written, “ ’I'liou slialt not 
sleal moiKsy, or wine, or open any locked di-awer, 
or have a false key.” And with readings equjilly 
coriA^enicnt, she contiived to gloss over the other 
commandments. She was also in possession of a 
Bible; but it was only upon extraordinary occa¬ 
sions thsit she Avent to church. 

Moreland’s xinxious solicitude about his friends 
soon discovered the actual situation of Mr Mall’orl, 
Sind his thoughts were much employed in Avhat 
manner to offer assistance without hui’ting the i'eel- 
iiigs of this unfortunate man. If his uncle conti¬ 
nued in tolerable health, he meant in a few days to 
rejieat his A'isit to the Vainalls. Again to see Lady 
Amelia, again to see the Malforts, he looked for- 
Avard to as refreshment to his weary mind after the 
soul-less beings which composed his uncle’s society 
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at Clieltenliam. And Lady Amelia felt as if her 
soul prospered in his company; his mind was 
stronger than hers, and he led her on in the paths of 
(.-hristian usefulness. Dr Spleen Harris lioped he 
would not lead her off her feet altogether, as she 
was already sufficiently wild in her opinions with¬ 
out his counsels. 

Moreland’s expected visit gave great pleasure to 
the Marquis of Vainall. Since his late illness he 
had a spirit of inquiry about the religion 'of his 
i'riend Webster ; and, though not good himself, he 
felt that the company of the righteous was profit¬ 
able and pleasant, particularly in sickness. More¬ 
land bore with his infirmities, whereas Tom Whip- 
em, and even Sir Philip Hum, could sc.Trcely con¬ 
ceal how tired they were of his stories, and what a 
bore they considered him and all other old men. 

In unconverted old age, the weakness and in¬ 
firmities increase so much, that the temper becomes 
rulfled, and every failing more prominent; and tlu' 
man, as in childhood, appears in his natural co¬ 
lours, unawed by the opinions of mankind, and ac¬ 
customed to look with indifference on the usages of 
a world he has become inured to, and that he pro¬ 
bably feels he is soon to quit. Then the passions 
rule over their victim, and he feels how soothing it 
is to have a li'iend to bear with them : one who, on 
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Christian pi’inciples, “ is all things to all men.’" 
Such was Moreland to the Marquis of Vainall du¬ 
ring his last visit, and such did the Marquis look 
forward J,o his becoming again. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 


“ Who hath not felt the softness of the hour 
Sink on the heart as dew along tlic flower ?— 

Who hath not shared tliat calm so still and deep. 

The voiceless thought that could not speak, but weep— 

A holy concord, and a bright regret— 

A glorious sympathy with suns that set ?” " 

It was a summer evening, when Mr Malforl, 
went out to enjoy a solitary walk. The inhabitants 
of Scafowl were walking up and down upon the 
beach ; their animal spirits were heightened by the 
genial air and the beauty of the ocean. The jest, 
the laugh, the loud talk, drowned the gentle rip¬ 
pling of the wave, and but ill accorded with the 
tone of Mr Malfort’s feelings. He passed like ii 
stranger through the throng, and under the solitary 
gloom of a favourite rock, he found himself shel¬ 
tered and apart from the multitude; all alone, with 
nature, and with natm'e’s God. It was at that 
moment so often celebrated by poets and painters, 
when the sleepy sun appeared to be closing his 
golden eyes. There was no distant coast; no hill 
of shadowy tint—the sky and the water alone com¬ 
posed the landscape; and it was beautiful, and 
simple, and pure. Mr Malfort had the soul of a 
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j)ainter, aiid all the charm of the scene was shed 
upon his soul. The sun was sunk, but had left a 
mellow tint upon the waveless ocean, in perfect 
harmony with the sky. The lovers of nature know 
what I mean; it cannot be described; it must be 
felt. Claude Lorraine felt it; and his pencil, 
jruidcd by his feelings, has successfully imitated 
and delineated the effect. 

“ My Constantia, alas ! udll soon sink into the 
sleep of death,” said Mr Malfort to himself. “ O 
that her end may be calm like this setting sun, and 
that her rising may be glorious at the resurrection ! 
—Yes, slic shall rise again !”—and a tear of pious 
resignation trickled down his cheek; for he knew 
that his daughter trusted in the Sun of Righteous¬ 
ness, who arose with healing under his wings. 

But how short-lived arc elevated emotions in 
this world of earth and sense !—Mr Malfort’s me¬ 
ditations were speedily interrupted by voices be¬ 
hind the rock, and he was approached by one of the 
few female friends he had in Seafowl. It was Mrs 
Gadabout—^a female butterfly—common-place 
being, who met the eye in every place of public re¬ 
sort, and with whom all gay citibs and watering- 
places are plentifully supplied. Even in the circles 
in which they flutter, they are reckoned too insig¬ 
nificant to excite any emotion ; and "they maintain 
their Y>laces in society upon the principle of debtor 
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uiitl creditor—tliey give parties, and arc asked to 
parties in return. 

Mrs Cladabout came to Seafowl every year, be¬ 
cause dissipation ■ could be procured there at a 
cheaper I'ate than in London. “ La ! Mr Malfort,” 
said she, “ is this you ?—I took you at a distance 
tor a crow in the mist; and when I came nearer, 
I tliought you was a man going to drown himself. 
Who could have thought of finding you in so ro¬ 
mantic a s[)ot ?—What a beautiful sky !—1 have 
clianged my lodgings, for one reason, that I may 
see the view. I am so fund of romantic scener}', 
you cannot imagine to what excess. How is poor 
Miss Malfort ?—I declare I am quite vexed that I 
haA't! not been able to see her; I have been so busy 
removing my goods. Small as my establishment 
is, when one attends to everything one’s self, they 
have much to do. Besides, wlien I liavc calle<l 
upon her, she has been either asleep or taking an 
airing.” 

“ Poor Constaritia is far from well,” said Mr 
Malfort to his auditor, whose head was turne<l 
away in search of some new object ,* and as all ro¬ 
mantic ideas fled at the sight of her and all of her 
species, he turned to accompany her back to tlie 
parade, as he greatly preferred her company in pub¬ 
lic to a t^te-d-ttte with her. She, however, enjoy¬ 
ed the forbearance of his Christian manners : for. 
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though dull of apprehension, she was frequently 
sensible of being quizzed, and had a kind of intui¬ 
tive reliance, that with Mr Malfort, whether she 
pleased him or not, she was secure against being 
turned into ridicule. But this she did not ascribe 
to the true cause, but to his want of talent and sa¬ 
tire, which was so exquisitely possessed by some 
of her fashionable acquaintance, who were great at 
giving pain, and could “ trot a character in great 
style,” as is the understood phrase for quizzing in 
a certain city in the West of Scotland. 

The adepts at this trade in Seafowl were Mrs 
Squint, and Lady Queer, and Sir Benjamin Taci, 
and the whole family of the Slycuts, and the Show- 
faults, and the Quizems, who were courted in Mrs 
Gadabout’s circles for their well-used small talents, 
and- disliked from the apprehension of coming un¬ 
der their lash, by all who had not a sting to reta¬ 
liate. 

Mrs Gadabout, as they went along, continued 
talking to lier listless, though listening auditor, 
wlio, amidst the • repeated sounds of “ la,” and 
“ ah,” and “ good la,” made out, with feelings of 
no great delight, that she had taken up her abode 
at Walnut-Hut, and had that morning come to be 
almost his next-door neighbour. 

Mr Malfort felt no elation, and-was too honest 
to express any on this occasion. 

“ It seems a pleasnnt-looking lodging,” said he, 
coolly. 
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“ Oh, a sweet little retreat,” said she; “ and 
being- such near neighbours is delightlul. We 
shall meet frequently in the evening, and have a 
nice rubber at whist. You must be very dull all 
alone, when Miss Constantia is so frequently in 
her room.” 

“ I think it not solitude to be alone,” said Mr 
Mai fort, with an emphasis he could scarcely re¬ 
press ; “ but nevertheless we shall be very haj)py 
if you \vill join our I'eading party. 1 read aloud 
every evening to my daughter Avhen she is able to 
hear me.” 

Mrs Gadabout did not much relish this plan; 
for she could truly have answered with Dean 
Swift’s Captain of Dragoons— 

“ And, sir, you will think it quite strange, when I .say. 

That the sight of a hook makes me sick to this day.” 

However, she gave Ji slight cough, which, to 
those who do not take snuflF, Avill be found of great 
use in slight embarrassments. 

“ La, do you get good novels here ?” said she; 
“ I never get anything I want from Bindem’s li¬ 
brary.” 

“ We seldom read novels,” said Mr Malfort; 
“ they do not suit my daughter’s turn of mind.” 

“ I hope you do not read anything gloomy or 
rtdiglous to her,” said Mrs Gadabout, with a de- 
sy)airing anxious look. 
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Mrs Gadabout did not wait for an answer, as 
she was in the habit of flying from topic to tojnc. 

“ La,” said she, “ how glad I am to be out of 
my old lodgings. Yoti cannot think what a wo¬ 
man kept them. She cheated me in every possible 
way ; her ingenuity would really have been wor- 
tliy of a better cause. She used to mend up old 
glasses and cups so-skilfully, I could not perceive 
the fractures ; and she gave them to me as whole; 
sure that they would break in my hands. How¬ 
ever, I have taken care that she shall not impose 
them upon the next lodger, for I have taken all 
the broken articles with me—it cost me when there, 
for myself and maid, at least £—'per week, owing 
to her cheating.” 

Mr Malfort’s attention was now arr(*sted, for 
the sum she mentioned was greatly less than his 
weekly expenditure; and as he was not above ta¬ 
king good advice even from Mrs Gadabout, he de¬ 
termined, in a few days, to show her his weekly 
bills. Mrs Gadabout, indeed, knew something of 
housekeeping; her income was limited, and her 
vanity great. She looked strictly after her domes¬ 
tics, not from the generous principle of making 
them honest members of society, but from the sel¬ 
fish desire of saving her own money. Indeed, all 
that was not spent upon herself she considered as 
lost. She was sparing, when alone, upon her table, 
but liberal upon lie-r dress, “ Few know what I 
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oat,” thought she ; “ but all the world see what I 
wear.” In company she eat for show, as well as 
dressed for show. Had Mr Malfort been rich and 
unrestrained by religion, he would rather have 
allowed himself to be imposed upon than have ta¬ 
ken the trouble to correct such trivial abuses; but 
as a Cliristian he deemed it his duty to look into 
the conduct of his sciwants, whether he had been 
rich or poor, and to give unto each of them “ that 
which is just and equal, knowing that'hc also ha<l 
a master in Heaven.” Happy would Sally Dow- 
nie have been in his service; but she was doomed, 
(though acting upon the same principles in her 
sphere,) to undergo the severe scrutiny of Mrs 
Gadabout, and to have her pride humbled by the 
unjust suspicions of that lady, who asserted that 
there was no such thing as a good servant, and 
that to keep a lodging and be honest, were incom¬ 
patible, and above the virtue of any human being. 
She, j>oor woman, knew nothing of the all-power¬ 
ful effect of the restraining grace of God, nor of 
its constraining influence to produce good works. 
To her a profession of religion by a person in that 
line of life would have appeared only an addition 
of hypocrisy to vice. 

“ What was the name of the womap who kept 
the lodging you dwelt in ?” asked Mr Malfort. 

“ Janet Holdfast,” said Mrs Gadabout. “ I 
shall never forget her name.” 
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“ Why, that is the name of the woman who 
keeps our lodging,” said Mr Malfort. 

“ That is truly astonishing,” replied Mrs Gad¬ 
about; “ perhaps she is the first in the line of 
cheats in all Seafowl. I know her well, and re¬ 
commend you to get quit of her as fast as possible.” 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

“ Still o’er ray soul, though changed and dead. 

One lingering doubtful beam is shed. 

One ray not yet withdrawn ; 

And still that twilight soft and dear, 

Half makes me fain to linger here, 

Half hone a second dawn.” 

J. F. W. H. 

“ How is Miss Malfbrt ?” said the Marquis one 
day to Lady Amelia; “ for you seem to attend her 
as regularly as a physician.” 

“ I fear she cannot be said to he getting any 
better ; indeed, I daily see a change to the worse.” 

“ Our friend Moreland will be liere one of tliese 
days,” said the Marquis; “ he will assist in sup¬ 
porting her father, should anything occur.” 

“ Heaven is the Christian’s only supjwrt,” said 
Lady Amelia; “ though I never knew a human 
being better fitted to console the distressed than 
Mordiand.” 

Wliilst they were speaking, a letter sealed with 
black arrived from Moreland, announcing the 
sudden death of his uncle, and his consequent 
journey to London instead of to Seafowl. The 
Mar.quis and Marchioness looked upon the death 
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of old Moreland as a positive benefit to bis nephew, 
and Lady Amelia hoped, from the general tenor 
of the letter, that all agonizing reflections with re¬ 
gard to the souls of the dead, had passed from 
Moreland’s mind, as they had done from leers. 
The Marquis made some trite observations upon 
sudden death, and so did the Marchioness; hut 
neither of them thought the reflections they utter¬ 
ed at all applicable to thcmseh'cs ; for old Sir Tho¬ 
mas Moreland was sevend years older than either 
of them. 

Lady Amelia had thought frequently of death; 
but it was no longer with her, “ to go we know 
not where, and reck not whither,”—it was to be 
dissolved, and to he with Christ; and though her 
sins of omission and commission, and above all, 
the gi-eat sin of unbelief which she bad long lived 
under, rose up in array against her, yet she knew 
that the Captain of her salvation would shield her 
in that dread hour, and guide her through the 
dark valley. In this faith, which strengthened her 
own mind, she sought to give courage to Miss 
Malfort, of whose recovery she did not now enter¬ 
tain the smallest hopes. Mr Malfort, indeed, fre¬ 
quently said and thought, “ Constantia is better 
to-daybut, alas ! there were many circumstances 
to mark that the amendment wSs only of a day’s 
continuance. When she came to Scafovvl she 
could w alk abroad ; now she seldom felt able to go 
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out even in a carriiigc. At that period she break¬ 
fasted with her father; now it was mid-day ere she 
could leave her own room. Resignation and pa¬ 
tience were painted upon her countenance; but 
cheerfulness had fled; and when her father talked 
of the future, she forced a languid smile. There 
was none of the joy to be seen in Constaiitia tliat 
Lady Amelia had often heard of, and frequently 
seen exhibited by dying Christians ; but she knew 
that the strong confidence which inspired this joy, 
was the gift of God; and she prayed that he might 
confer it upon Constaiitia ere the tiying hour ar¬ 
rived. Some of the Ausitors talked much of the 
liciiefit to be derived from company and cheerful 
amusements; and this regimen was repeatedly en¬ 
forced by Mrs Gadabout, who contrived to insi¬ 
nuate herself into the house as often as she ivas not 
otherwise engaged. 

The character she had given of Janet Holdfast, 
upon investigation proved completely true;, and 
accordingly Mr Malfort informed John Chester¬ 
field, that unless he found another servant, he 
would find another home. John Cliesterfield 
knew his own interest, and generally allowed all 
meaner considerations, such as friendship and old 
acquaintanceship, to yield to this grand point. But 
as he was a man ndio spoke fair to everybody, that 
everybody might wish well to him, he dismissed 
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Janet with the following speech delivered hy proxy 
to Fanny his wife, .md translated by her into her 
own language for the occasion— 

“ ’Deed, Janet, I’m sweer to part ni’ sic a wise¬ 
like, honest-like woman, as yc’resel; but Mr Mal- 
fort has his whimsy-whamseys, and makes a pint 
o’t; and as I mak ye welcome to keep my written 
character, ye’ll get as gude a place, if no better— 
of that there’s nae doubt.” 

“ I’m sure I’m thankful,” said Janet, “ that he 
did not put me to the pain of speaking first—I was 
so tired with bis mean shabby ways, that I bad 
determined, if you did not put him out, you should 
put me. As to your character, I am obliginl to 
you, though I shall have little occasion for it, as I 
am well known; and it is well known that ther<! is 
not a more careful, honest woman in all Seafowl 
tlian I am.” 

“ That’s weel kent,” said Fanny; though at the 
same time she reckoned this assertion of Jaiu't’s 
rather a libel upon the servants of Seafowl; for if 
Janet was honest, what was thieving? 

Mr Malfort did not allow her to depart Avithout 
an earnest endeavour to convince her of the ini¬ 
quity of her ways; but Janet remained, as bel‘or<‘, 
quite unconvinced, and departed in a huff, assert¬ 
ing her virtues in scornful indignation. 

Foreigners,” said she, “are ahvays unr(*ason- 
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able,”—under which denomination she classed all 
who were not born and bred in Seafowl and its 
vicinity. 

The wi’ittcn character by John Chesterfield pro¬ 
cured her another situation, where she was left 
still more to her own management than with Mr 
Mallbrt, and her besetting sins daily increased. 
Her next lodgers were rich, and not being Chris¬ 
tians, they took no trouble whatever about their 
servants. 

Meanwhile, the sister of Sally Downie, who had, 
by licr good conduct, even gained the confidence 
of Mrs (iadabout, became the servant of Mr Mai- 
fort; aiid being faithful and honest like her sister, 
Mr Malfort’s bills were reduced onc-haif the first, 
week. One evening as she was returning from 
making purchases, she observed a crowd and tu¬ 
mult near the door of a house; she heard a well- 
known voice, and perceived Janet Holdfast expos¬ 
tulating with two men, who were dragging her to 
j)rison for theft. In an unguarded moment being 
totally left to herself, her slender pi’inciplcs yield¬ 
ed to strong temptation ; and some articles of the 
family being found in her possession, her ungodly 
master and mistress sliewed her no mercy, and 
committed her to prison; for though, like other 
practical unbelievers, they trusted to the unlimit¬ 
ed mcriy of-God to pardon their own few failings, 
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they never pardoned any offence committed against 
themselves. Thus Janet, who had long gone on 
in evil, with the character of an honest woman, 
was now laid in jail, in company with acknowled¬ 
ged thieves and pick-pockets, to wait till her doom 
in this life should be determined at the neighbour¬ 
ing assizes, six months afterwards—and there we 
shall leave her; as it makes no part of the plan of 
this history to go through her trial and consequent 
punishment, and previous privations from painful 
confinement “ in durance vile!” 

Did our limits permit, we would detail with 
more pleasure, the more glorious trials, and pa¬ 
tience, and perseverance in well-doing of Sally 
Downie, and her sister Jane, and shew how they 
finally were rewarded, even in this world, for their 
integrity, honour, and good principles. Indeed, 
it will in general be found, that virtue or good 
conduct is its own reward, and that true virtue can 
spring from Christianity alone. Well did our 
great Lawgiver know how to provide for the hap¬ 
piness of mankind. His never-failing compassion 
made provision for the temporal welfare even of 
those stony hearts, on whom his love made no 
impression, in the pure morality, which in some 
<lcgrce pervades and influences the manners of 
every country where his name, is known, and 
serves to control the desperate wickedness of those 
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who refuse him as their Saviour, their Leader, and 
their God. 

Sally Dowriie related the apprehension of Janet 
Holdfast to her mistress, who commented therc- 
u2)on in the strain in which all unrenewed cha¬ 
racters express their rejoicings at the punishment 
of vice. “ I am sure she well deserves her fate, 
if it was only for her conduct when I was her 
lodger. Wickedness will be found out sooner or 
later. You see, Sally, how much need you have to 
tidee care of evil examjde.” 

“ May God in his mercy keep us fi'om tem2>ta- 
tion,” said Sally. 

“ Bring my cloak,” said Mrs Gadabout, “ 1 
shall stej) in to Pine Cottage, and let M r Mai fort 
know what an escaj)e he has made in not having 
everything stolen from him by Janet—I am sure 
he will rejoice to hear that such a wretch is likely 
to meet with the due reward of her deeds.” 

But when she related the circumstances to Mr 
Mai fort, she was sui-prised to find it received in a 
very different manner from what she exj>ccted— 
“ Poor creature,” said he, “ I am happy that it 
did not occur while she was in my service. 
Alas ! poor thing, I fear her master and mistress 
are not likely to do her any good while she is in 
2*rison.” 
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“ I think it would really be encouraging vice it' 
they did,” said Mrs Gadabout. 

“ I shall go myself and see her,” said Mr Mal- 
fort—“ Poor creature, she has done herself more 
harm than she has done to others by her miscon¬ 
duct.” 

Mrs Gadabout remonstrated gainst the inex¬ 
pediency of this measure; but Mr Malfort replied 
that he had now an opportunity of returning good 
for evil, which lie could not resist—“ I was in pri¬ 
son and yo came unto me.” 

Mrs Gadabout gabbled something about encou¬ 
ragement to vice, strange times, and enthusiasm ; 
and so the discussion ended.—“ Are you really de¬ 
termined,” said she, “ not to call in more advice 
ibr Miss Malfort ? I would not trust her entirely 
to the care of a methodistical fellow like Zealwell; 
I would certmnly consult both Harmless and 
Bleedem.” 

“ Vain are the efforts of human skill to restore 
a sinking constitution,” said Mr Malfort. 

Here Miss Malfort entered pale and feeble, and 
put an end to the conversation. “ I feel some¬ 
what relieved to-day,” said she; « if the weather 
continues fine, and Dr Zealwell permits, I think 
1 might venture to take an airing.” 

“ I hear some one knock—^it is Zealwell’s raj»,” 
said Mr Msdfort. 
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“ It must be he,” said Constautia. 

The door opened—it was not Dr Zealwell—a 
stranger entered—be was young—he was hand¬ 
some. Constantui gazed on him for a moment, 
then exclaiming, “ It is Henry Rodmount!” she 
fainted away. 

She was recovered with some difficulty, and re¬ 
joiced to find that it was no vision, but indeed 
Henry Rodmount, wlio stood before her. His tale 
is told in a faw words. As we have always held 
minute details to be very tiresome, whether in fic¬ 
titious narrative, or real history, we shall briefly 
state that Henry Rodmount found he could get 
leave of absence—that fortune had smiled upon 
him in India—that he was in love with Constan- 
tia, and anxious to know the state of her feelings 
towards him. How was he shocked to find her so 
alarmingly ill! In the sympathy, the anxiety, the 
ardour which he expressed, Mr Malfort and Con- 
stantia saw the love they had formerly su8j)ected; 
and Mrs Gadabout, who had witnessed this sceiic, 
now departed to tell it all over Seafowl,embcllished 
with her own private suspicions and conjectures 
upon the subject, for the benefit of her friends and 
acquaintances. 

Vanity of vanities! A few short months before, 
and Henry Rodmount, with his present prospects, 
was all Mr Malfort could have desired in a son- 
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in-law; all that Coustantia could have loved in a 
husbandt The more tliat Henry heard and saw 
of Coustantia only served to increase his appre¬ 
hension and liis eagerness for more assistance; 
and notwithstanding Mr Malfort’s scruples, he ran 
off himself^ and shortly returned with Doctors 
Harmless and Bleedem. The Doctors, notwith¬ 
standing their predilections for their favourite 
theories, were men of integrity, and found it im¬ 
possible, consistently with their priucijdes, to ap- 
])ly their systems in the present case. They felt 
her pulse, shook their heads, and departed. Hen¬ 
ry followed them, and learned Avith agony that 
wrung his heJirti that they considered Miss Mal¬ 
fort’s case beyond the reach of hope. In the tlee])- 
est distress, he cmdcavoured to collect all the force 
of his mind, and to submit his will to the will of 
Gi>d. He was now called upon to resign the 
warmest affections of his heart—the hopes of his 
early youth. These things arc hard to bear from 
unassisted nature; but Henry had begun to feel 
that there was one on high who could enable the 
feeblest heart to sustain its sorrows. He sought 
this support, and .there was a strength given him 
which was not his own. 

“ Tliough now ascended up on high. 

He bends on eartli a pitying eye, 

.Vnd still reiTicinberB, in the skies, 

11 is leans, his agonies, and cries.’’ 
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Perhaps with his resignation there mingled a 
latent hope, that doctors were frequently deceived, 
and that many complaints assumed the appear- 
jincc of consumption, which time proved to have 
been other disorders. The passion of hope has 
been found to achieve wonderful victories, even 
where its influence extends only to the things of 
time. What then may not bo expected from its 
influence over those, who have hopes beyond time 
and sense, and the grave ! 
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CHAPTER XXVIIL 

'I'licir views, indeed, were indistinct and dim. 

But yet successful, being aim’d at liiin.” 

Laoy Amelia Tuuefeel was now quite recon¬ 
ciled to Seafowl. Site liad inadt; seventl A’aluabltt 
acquaintances, whose experience and whose light 
exceeded her own. She had, indeed, her trials— 
the opposition of the Marchioness to all who were 
styled Evangelical Christians—her endeavours to 
prevent the Marquis from conversing or thinking 
ujton that imjairtant subject*, which lie had once 
deeply felt to he the one thing needful, the only 
thing availing—the letters from her sisters, which 
proved too clearly that their hearts were uncon¬ 
verted ;—all these proved severe outward trials to 
one, ivho, like Lady Amelia, entertained the warm¬ 
est Jitfection for her family. But she had to ex¬ 
perience that Christians must undergo still deejter 
sorrows; the tiials of faith which are appoint ed 
for them ; the struggles of their, own minds, the 
sense of sin, the doubts thrown in by the enemy, 
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the weakening, tlie tlarkening of their iailh—liiat 
Hpiritnal warfasre which is laughed at by those whi> 
liave not experienced it, hut which, in reality, 
makes the severest struggle of the Christian lih*. 
Had her faith not been rooted and grounded in her 
heart by that Almighty Being, before wliom her 
prayers and her alms came up in memorial, it 
would long ago have; been shipwrecked and over- 
whelmffd. In many of those struggh's, whose na¬ 
ture is well known to the experienced Christian, 
she derived great comfort Irom the conversation of 
Mr SoulfloAV. 1I<! had been accustt>med to fee<l 
the sheep. “ Fear not, little flwik,” said he, “ i’or 
it, is yt)ur Father’s good jdeasure to give you the 
kingdom.” But as it is imt the object of this Iwtok 
to enter minutely into the spiritual tHmeerns of any 
of the characters, (for we deem tliem t«K» sacre<l to 
he mingled up Avith details of the outward actions 
and sayings of the multitude,) we shall proceed as 
before, to shew the diflference of words and aclimis 
between those who believe, and those Avho believe 
not. 

“ I wonder,” said the Marchioness, “ what <?an 
have become of Spleen Harris. I do not think he 
AV'cnt with Sir Philip Hum, though they set off to- 
g<*ther; for Lady Sophy Morals told me he had pro¬ 
mised to visit them at Priuij»rose Park. She ccr- 
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tainly tliiuks Uiat she is tolerably secure of him 
for her daugliter Sophia. I really pity that poor 
girl; she will have no more to say in the disposal 
of herself, than one of her father’s colts.” 

The Marchioness was so totally ignorant of her 
own character, that she frequently held forth with 
great eloquence against her own vices, when she 
saw them depicted in others, and extolled the vir¬ 
tues in which she herself was eminently deficient. 
Her own mouth frequently condemned her. Lady 
Sophy Morals was very soon detected by the Mar¬ 
chioness, as having a plot upon the hand and for¬ 
tune of Dr Spleen Harris, for her daughter, the 
Honourable Sophia Morale, who was a plain-look¬ 
ing, inoffensive kind of girl. The Marchioness 
thought proper to inform Dr Spleen Harris of 
their evil designs. She said that she made it a 
point never to wink at intrigues, or designs, or 
double dealing,, of any kind; but that of taking in 
young men of fortune to marry pennyless Misses, 
she always looked upon with utter abhorrence; 
and that such was tlie interest she felt in Dr Spleen 
llaiTis, from long friendship and acquaintance, 
that she could not in silence witness tlic artful de¬ 
signs of lioary age on unsuspecting youth. 

Dr Spleen Harris could scarcely help laughing 
at the warning; he declared, that he thought him- 
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self conic to the years of discretion, being thirty- 
aiid-fivc years of age, and that he was sufficiently 
gifted with understanding to see, detect, and escape, 
all such manoeuverers as Lady Soplua Morals. He 
also liinted, that the fair Sophia’s charms were not 
sufficiently allming to bait the mother’s hook; 
and he modestly insinuated, that when he married 
he must have fortune, beauty, and wit, and that 
the whole sex leagued together could wot entrap 
him to marry Sophia Morals. Thus waimed^ con¬ 
fident, and guarded. Spleen Harris set off to visit 
Lady Sophy at Primprose Park; and the length 
of his visit excited the alarm of the Marchioness; 
for, although she had no designs upon him for 
Lady Amelia, knowing how abortive such plans 
would prove, yet she considered the disposal of 
him as a sort of patronage vested in herself, and 
which she had no idea of being robbed of by an 
English woman, who had only known him a few 
mouths. She considered him much in the same 
light as some voters are looked upon by candidates 
for the county ; in short, he was hers, and she was 
not to be out-generallcd by Lady Sophy Morals. 
But what are schemes and schemers but cobwebs, 
drifted by the wind of circmnstanccs ? What is hu¬ 
man strength but a cobweb, and he who trusteth 
in it, no wiser than the insect who spun it, and 
was himself caught in his own loom, till swept 
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away like ordinary dust by llie iincoiiscious broom? 
Dr Spleen Harris was entangled, be knew not 
bow; he smd it was his own free will, and the 
charms of Miss Sophy Morals’s mind; but he 
wrote to the Marchioness of his marriage, and of 
his intentions of immediately taking his bride to 
Harris Hall, and hoped soon to meet them all at 
Roe Park. 

“ Well,” said the Marchioness, with a gi’oan, 
“ if ever there was a man thrown away, it is Dr 
Spleen Harris; with such a property too! ’Tis most 
astonishing that no young man will ever take ad¬ 
vice till it is too late.” 

“ A man can do no more than please himself,” 
ssiid tlm Marquis. “ If she is good-tempered, she 
will inak# him happier than a haughty beauty.” 

“ I always liked poor Miss Morals,” said Lady 
Amelia; “ I think there is something good about 
her, and I trust our friend Dr Spleen Harris will 
make her a good husband.” 

Tbe Honourable Mrs Spleen Harris was in rea¬ 
lity an amiable being, and quite calculated to make 
ber husband happy. She possessed, unknown to 
herself, a kind of plain good sense, a warm heart, 
and good intentions; she was educated to be 
married; and without any particular predilec¬ 
tion for Dr Spleen Harris, she accepted of him, 
happy to please her mother, and in hopes of set- 

12 
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tling in quiet, now that she was <lisj>ose(l ol'. Dt 
S]>lcen Harris, on his part, had no cause to repent 
of his choice ; his principles, like those of his wif«*, 
ma<le1)im kind to a good spouse; notliing but Cl)ris- 
tianity could have taught either husband or wife fo 
have loved a bad helpmate. 

The family of the Vainalls had nearly done dis¬ 
cussing this surprising marriage, when they were 
agreeably interrupted by the unexpected appear¬ 
ance of Moreland, now Sir Ferdinand Moreland; 
his affairs were nearly settled, and he came to en¬ 
joy their society for a few weeks at Seafowl, j)rc- 
vious to their return to Roe Park. His uncle’s 
foi’tune, contrary to the usual custom, turned out 
greatly more than it had been reputed ; and More¬ 
land deeply felt the resjwnsibility attached to the 
disposal of those riches, as being in reality the pro¬ 
perty of Him who hath the true riches. He felt, 
much pleasure in the society of Lady Amelia. It. 
seemed to be for their mutual edification; for she 
felt that he understood the motives of her actions, 
the grounds of her faith; and sometimes her words 
brought light to his soul on various {)arts of duty ; 
while she felt benefited by the free, liberal, str<*ng, 
yet strictly Christian tenor of his discourse. 

“ I, should not be surprised,” said the Marchion¬ 
ess, “ if Sir Ferdinand Moreland were to t hink of 
marrying Amelia; though it is difficult to make 

Y 
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out tlie mciiD'mg of tlioso Methodists, for they think 
th(!mselves authorized to carry flirtations to a great 
height, Avithout matrimonial views.” 

“ I am no judge of these matters,” said the Mar- 
(juis ; “ but if tliey choose to think of it, I can 
liHA'c no objection to the alliance, except that you 
and I are getting old, and Amelia’s loss wtmhl 
make a sad blank to us.” 

Moreland and Lady Amelia spent much of tlieir 
time Avith the Malforts. Tlie deep interest they 
I’clt in Constantia was strengthened by the fore¬ 
boding, almost amounting to certainty, that the 
ilays Averc numbered in Avhich they might enjoy 
the society of this newly acquired, yet dearly che¬ 
rished Christian friend. Lady Amelia, in her ex¬ 
perience, had seen Christians more joyful on the 
near approach of the Edng of Terrors; but sin; 
seldom had seen more sweet resignation to tlie Avill 
of God, or hopes that seemed more firmly fixed on 
the Rock of ages. Perhaps, this AA’^as noAV more 
apparent, Avhen, had life been prolonged, all that 
the Avorld could offer of happiness Avould haA'e 
been hers ; for Henry Rodmount had fortune, and 
even without it he Avould haA^e been the choice of 
her heart. 

“ I am going to write out this beautiful hymn 
for you,” said she to Lady A^melia; “ it is piy 
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adieu to this world. Wlien you read it, and arc 
far away, remember me.” 


I, 

Ye objects of sense, and enjoyments of time, 
M'hich oft have delighted my heart; 

I soon shall exchange you for views more sublime. 
And joys that shall never depart. 


2 . 

Thou Lord of the day, and thou Queen of the night. 
To me ye no longer are known ; 

I soon shall behold with increasing delight, 

A sun that shall never go down. 


. 3 . 

Ve wonderful orbs, that astonish my eyes, 

Vour glories recede from my sight; 

1 soon shall contemplate more beautiful skies. 

And stars more transccndently bright. 

4 '. 

Ve mountains and valleys, groves, rivers, and plains, 
Thou earth, and thou ocean, adieu ! 

More permanent regions, where righteousness reigns, 
Present their bright hills to my view. 


r>. 

My loved habitation, and garden, adieu ! 

No longer my footsteps ye greet; 

A mansion celestial stands full in my view. 
And Paradise welcomes my feet. 


6 . 

My weeping relations, my brethren, and friends. 
Whose souls ate entwined with my own ; 
Adieu for the present, my spirit ascends. 

Where friendship immortal is known. 
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My cates, and my labours, my sickness, and pain. 

And sorrows, are now at an end; 

The summit of bliss I shall speedily gain. 

The height of perfection ascend. 

«. 

Tlie sight of transgressors shall grieve me no more, 

’JUidst foes I no longer reside ; 

My conflicts with sin, and with sinners, is o’er, 

M'ith saints I shall ever abide. 

“ I shall write out the remaining verses to-mor¬ 
row,” said Constantia. 

Moreland and Lady Amelia felt jtleased to think 
that death was not viewed with dread and appre¬ 
hension by their young friend; but all conversji- 
lions whicb led to the regarding of it as near, 
they thought should originate with herself. Plcji- 
sed, indtjed, were they to join in tlie theme, in re¬ 
alising the invisible world, the Throne of God, and 
the Lamb, surrounded by a multitude wliicdi no 
man could number; where angels, and the spirit.s 
of the just made perfect, were equally rejoicing in 
the security against falling, and in the eternal rest 
purchased for them by Him whom they now be¬ 
held face to face; and sometimes ere they parted, 
the chamber of the sick Christian sent forth the 
melodious song of the Redeemed. 

But even the dying, with every aid to give them 
ease and comfort, cannot entirely escape from the 
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iiinioyaiiccs of life. Mrs Gadabout wislicd to uoe 
(^)iistantia, and Constantia thougbt it right to con¬ 
sent. “ Who knows hijit I may be enabled from 
my dying bed to say a word in season to this poor 
^voman ?” said she. 

But Mrs Gadabout still continued to gossip upon 
the affairs of common life; and when she wtis not 
satirical, she was uncommonly tiresome. She t:dk- 
ed—oh how she talked !—What a di’eadful provo¬ 
cation and di8apjN)intmcut was it to her to find her¬ 
self forestidled in any piece of news she meant to 
have related ! How she twisted and turned the 
weather I “ What a cold morning this was when 
I met you walking, Sir Fei'dinand!” said she; “ and 
it rained a little at twelve. It is very hot just now; 
though not so warm as yesterday. Wo have had a 
very bad summer. I daresay to-morrow will be a 
good day; for Fi'iday is ahvays the best or the 
worst day in the week. What a very disagreeable 
tiling bad weather is !” 

To all this, Moreland answered in the affirma¬ 
tive ; varying his replies with all the dexterity he 
was master of. It is indeed a difficult thing to 
talk to the edification of the hearers. How beau¬ 
tiful, how inoffensive, is silence ? To he swift to 
hear and slow to sjieak, is a quality that all admire 
in others, but few cultivate in themselves ; for most 
have much to learn, and little to impart. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 


How fearful to afTcction’s view 

That blush more brif'ht than beauty's hue ! 

Where, sad as cypress wreath, the rose 
Amid consumption ruin glows. 

The appearance of Henry Rodmount had indeed 
excited sensations in Cousttuitia wliitdt site had 
thouglit long extinct; and though tlie forebodings 
of death were powerfully felt, she also felt that 
there were attachments which she hoped might 
survive the grave. The pious Mr Soultlow con¬ 
tinued to visit her, and his conversation gradual¬ 
ly acquired its usual influence ; but the graces of 
the spirit, its resignation, its hoja^, its joy, are as 
much the gift of the SaA'iour as his great gift, eter¬ 
nal life; and must be sought by earnest j»rayer. 

Mr Soulflow had had much experience in the 
C-hristiaii warfare. 

“ Beside the bed where parting life was laid, 

And sorrow, guilt, and fear, by turns dismay’d. 

The reverend champion stood ; at his control. 

Despair and anguish fled the trembling soul; 

Comfort came down, the drooping soul to raise. 

And his last faltering accents whisper'd praise.” 
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lie isilked so simply, from llic ovcrlknvings of a 
feeling heart, of the never-ending love of the Sa¬ 
viour, and of the glorious hopes Avhieh were be¬ 
yond the grjive, that when Constantia’s body was 
unrached by pain, she felt a desire to depart, and 
to he with Christ. How SAveet were her conso¬ 
lations on these occasions, when her father and 
Henry were present, and seemed to j)artuke in the 
pleasure which they afforded her ! 

Mrs Gadabout made frequent and unsuccessful 
attem]>ts to divert her mind from what she consi¬ 
dered such hurtful contemplations, and to turn it 
to the trifles of SeafoAvl, as much better calculated 
to amuse the mind of an invalid. She told her of 
the arrivals, the flirtations, the gossip, the dress, 
the news, the new novels, the fashionable sermons ; 
and exhorted her, with unabating ]>erscverancc, to 
be cheerful; concluding the whole with an invec¬ 
tive against melancholy. 

The patient invalid was endeavouring to learn 
the lesson of bearing Avith all men. Though she 
<llslikcd Mrs Gadabout’s conversation, she did not 
on that sic-count shut her doors against her visits. 
“ Who knoAVs whether the Lord may not bless my 
efforts to turn her to a better mind!—When my God 
lias had compassion on me, ought not I to haAO 
compassion on my fellow-servant ?—Is not the 
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grace of God free ?—Who can tell which arc the 
chosen vessels to receive it ?—In his good time he 
may convert this poor woman, and she may attain 
to greater degrees of holiness than have yet been 
communicated to me.” 

A month passed away, and Lady Amelia felt 
truly pained in communicating to Miss Malfort, 
that in another week they were to leave Seafowl. 

“ God’s will be done !” said poor Constantia, 
while the tear stood in her eye. “ We shall meet 
no more in time; but oh what a glorious eternity ! 
which eye hath not seen, which ear hath not heai’d, 
and which it hath not entered into the heart of man 
to conceive. Oh the things which God hath pre¬ 
pared l‘or those that love Him !” 

Lady Amelia, independent of her religious prin¬ 
ciples, had the talent of making herself particular¬ 
ly agreeable to the sick. On the subject of their 
bodily complaints she never gave any advice, nor 
wondered, like many well-meaning ])eoj>le, that 
every one’s constitution was not like her own. 
She had a natural distrust of her own judgment, 
which hindered her from assuming medical infal¬ 
libility without having taken her degrees. But 
she well knew how to study the wishes of an in¬ 
valid, and delicately to pay soothing attention. In 
every sick room Avhich she freqaented, there was 
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much to be seen, done, and suggested by her, with¬ 
out her ever having added to the uneasiness of the 
patient, by saying, “ You should do this,” or “ you 
should not do that.” It was hers, with noiseless foot, 
to remove the pillow, or soften the glaring light. 

“ Here is the remainder of the hymn which 1 
wrote out for you last night,” said Constantia. “ 1 
think it is not inferior in beauty to the former por¬ 
tion.” 

Lady Amelia read it aloud. 


!). 

Tliou vole of afllictiori iiiy footsteps have trod, 
Witli trembling, with grief, and witli tears, 
1 joyfully quit for the mountain of (iod— 
There, there its bright summit appears. 


10 . 

No lurking temptation, defilement, nor fear. 
Again shall disquiet my breast; 

In Jesus’ fair image 1 soon shall appear, 

I’or ever infallibly blest 


11 . 

My Sabbaths below, that have been my delight. 
And thou, the blest volume divine. 

Ye’ve guided my footsteps like stars during night- 
Adieu, my conductors benign. 

12 . 

'The sun that illumines the regions of light 
Now shines in mine eyes from above; 

Put oh how trarisccndenlly glorious the sight!— 
.My soul is all wonder and love. 
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Thou tottering seat of disease and of pain. 

Adieu, my dissolving abode ! 

But r shall behold and possess thee again, 

A beautiful building of God. 

11 . 

Come, Death ! Mnien thy cold hands my eyelids shall dose, 
And lay my pale corpse in the tomb. 

My soul shall enjoy an eternal repose, 

Above, in my heavenly home. 


15 . 

But oh ! what a life, what a rest, what a joy. 

Shall I know when I’ve mounted above !— 

Praise, praise shall my triumphing powers employ— 
My God, I shall bum with thy love ! 

16 . 

Come, come, my Redeemer ! come quickly release 
The soul thou hast bought with thy blood, 

And bid me ascend the fair regions of peace. 

To feast on the smiles of my God. 


But wliat availed all Lady Amelia’s attentions 
to Miss Msilfort, Avitli Avliom the time was rapidly 
advancing when the taper of life would be (extin¬ 
guished !—Yet though her bodily pains increased, 
much peace dwtdt in her mind. After nights 
of severe suffering, she sometimes obtained some 
reRi>ite from the cough and breathlessness; but 
upon the whole, her sufferings were so great, that 
she sometimes feared she failed iu Christian pa- 
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ticncc, in l>cr longing desire to be released; and 
even her fond father, and Henry Rodmount, whose 
soul was knit to hers, felt resigned to an event, 
which, to all human views, was unavoidable, and 
which promised great gain to the beloved sufferer. 

“ What a hcautiful hymn I heard Lady Amelia 
sing the other night!” said Henry. “ Perhaps it 
woidd please you to hear it. I hclieve it is fre¬ 
quently sung in the Presbyterian meeting-houses.” 

“ I do not think,” said Lady Amelia, “ that the 
Presbyterians would like to hear their churches 
called meeting-houses. I assure you they reckon 
tliemsclves as much an establishment belonging to 
government, as you do yours in England; and the 
term meeting-house is as applicable to your chapels 
in Scotland.” 

“ Of how little importance,” said Constautia, 
“ in the stjite I now feel myself, do all these dis¬ 
tinctions of sect or pm’ty appear !—Oh that I may 
be found belonging to the church universal—one 
of that ‘ great multitude which no man can num¬ 
ber !’ ” 

“ I think the hymn Mr Rodmount alludes to is 
taken from that part of Scripture,” said T-ady 
Amelia—“ I shall try and recollect it.” And she 
began, and the chorus was soon kept up by all pre¬ 
sent, except Miss Malfort, who joined the melody 
in her heart. 
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“ How bright these glorious spirits shine ! 

Whence all their white array ? 

How came they to the blissful seats 
Of everlasting day ?” &c. 


“ It is a cheering thought,” said Moreland, 
“ that although but a few are saved—though 
strait is the gate, and many are in the Ijroad way, 
and few love the narrow path, the path of self-de¬ 
nial, sorrow, and suffering—^yet eventually the Sa¬ 
viour shall sec of the travail of his soul, and be sa¬ 
tisfied, when he beholds the multitude collected 
in all ages, from the beginning of the world, and 
in all countries, which were given Him by tlic Fa¬ 
ther, to be redeemed from all nations under hea¬ 
ven,” 

Such conversations seemed always agreeable to 
the sufferer, and almost to calm the struggles of 
nature; but her warfare was not yet accomplished. 
Some days she grew worse; again she rallied so far 
as to get 11 ]) and sit in the parlour. 

Her father and Henry Rodmount were seated 
beside her—a more than usual serenity was spread 
over her countenance. “ Dear father,” said she, 
“do read to me that sweet portion of Scripture, the 
12l8t Psalm.” 

Whilst he was reading, Henry was gazing on tin; 
angelic expression of her countenance, ll sudden- 
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ly iiltcved—a slight COTivulsion —a tlcaclly paleness 
overspread it. She had a look the living ncA'cr ex- 
hibjt. He flew to support her. She gave one deep 
sigh— a slight struggle —and all wsis over. 

The overwhelmed jmrent fell down on the groinnl 
in all the agony of gi’ief. He thought he was pre- 
jiared for ^le event which had now actually taken 
place ; but the feelings of nature must have A^ent. 
There is something too, something so confounding 
to our natural feelings in the aspccl of death, that 
the longest and strongest anticijiations find us un- 
pro]>ared for its actual occurrence—that instanta¬ 
neous but tremendous separation—that change 
Avhich Avill bav(5 no more changes—that still and 
aAvful aspect— “ alas ! hoAV different, yet Iioav lik*( 
the same !” 

It Avas difficult to say whether Mr Malfort or 
Henry AA'as the deepest sufferer. When tluiy AV(!r<! 
able to reflect, it still appeared a dream, that she 
Avho made the charm of their life Avas noAv no 
more—severed from them for ever ! 

The funeral added sorrow to their sorrow. 
Wliile the body still remains, we feel as if all that 
Ave loA"c were not gone. On that day, the ar- 
riA'al of a stranger of high rsink in Scafowl added 
to the gloom ; for the bells rang a merry |)eal, and 
all the iidiabitants of SeafoAvl Avere driA’ing iti 
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pursuit of pleasure; while the bell of Dr Soulflow’s 
church tolled the death toll, as the mortal remains 
of Constantia Malfort were deposited in one of its 
chancels. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 


“ Those ills that wait on all below 
Shall ne’er be felt by roc, 

* )r, gently felt, anti only so. 

As being shared with thee.” ' 


The sh<1 events whicli arc mingled with our 
liriglitest moments pass away, and arc so Ihicting 
and fransitory in our (experience, tliat our imagi¬ 
nation magnifies them to our memory; and so 
are formed melancholy remembrances and settled 
sorrows, “ whitrh heave no sigh, which sited no 
tear, and yet consume the heart.” 

Mr Malfort and Henry Rodinount set off imme- 
diat(*ly for London ; and tlic Vainalls in a few days 
for Cheltenham, where they were to meet More¬ 
land and Dr and Mrs Spleen Harris. Lady Ame¬ 
lia felt as if her acquaintance with the Malforts 
had been merely a dream; and she quitted Sea- 
fowl without a regret. The Marquis’s health was 
greatly restored, and, considering his time of life, 
he was wonderfully hale and robust. He had got 
a habit of taking care of himself, and speaking of 
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Ills ago—“ At iny time of life, I may allow my¬ 
self all maimer of ease ami imlulgenee,” said lie; 
and he formed the determination of making a year¬ 
ly visit to Seafowl, for the laudable purpose of jiro- 
loriging his days. 

TJie journey to Cheltenham gave them an o])- 
portunity of admiring a rich and beautiful coun¬ 
try. They were met a few miles from the town 
by Sir Ferdinand Moreland, wlio conducted them 
to the Plough Hotel, where they were elegantly 
accommodated under the same roof with the Spleen 
Harrises. 

Mrs. Spleen Harris seemed exactly the same 
person as before, except that her name, instead of 
Morals, was now Spleen Harris; but the Doctor 
himself was considerably altered; he was much 
graver : he was endeavouring to form a new man¬ 
ner for himself, suitable to his notions of the dig¬ 
nity of the married state. In short, the Marquis 
and Marchioness decLared him to be a ruined man 
—m> longer fit for civilized society. He was a 
man, they maintained, who should never lunx* 
married, but who ought to have devoted his lime 
and conversational powers to general society, in¬ 
stead of throwing them away on such an insipid 
automaton as Sophy Morals, one on whom any 
oilier man would have been equally well bestowed. 

Ur Spleen Harris and Sir Ferdinand Moreland, 

10 
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endwivounjd to point out all tlic objects worthy ol' 
notice to their friends. But, as Dr Spleen Harris 
obsenved, Chelteidiam, like many other places, did 
not quite equal the flaming descriptions of it to be 
found in all the booksellers’ shops in the country. 
Here there was another grand consultation of 
Doctors held; and, with a magnanimity which 
does honour to the faculty, with one voice they 
declared the Marquis in a state of convalescence, 
and at perfect liberty to depart for his own coun¬ 
try. But there was one who heard this news with 
considerable emotion, and that was Moreland. 
Thfit Lady Amelia Truefeel should live in one cor¬ 
ner of the island, and himself in the other, was an 
arrangement he could not contemplate without tin- 
easiness. Her merit had long been felt Ity him ; 
and could he hut hope to make himself at'^ceplable (o 
her, of the exjtediency of such an alliance he could 
not doubt. Though the attachment he felt lo her 
was strong, and deejdy engraven upon his mind ; 
though all his ideas of felicity beneath tbe skies 
were closely interwoven with her imagti, yet he felt, 
so assuiTid of the watchful care of si nevt'r-slum- 
bering Providence, sind such si reliance on the Di- 
A'ine pi'omises, that the impsitimice siiul smxiety of 
wttrldly men, under the uncertsiiii suta'css of their 
schemes, was to him tpiite unknown. He therefore, 
in a csilm insinintr, made his views known to Lady 

z 
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Amelia; and, sanctioned by the Marquis and Mar¬ 
chioness, ventured to liope for a speedy and a fa¬ 
vourable reply. His proposals were received jvilb- 
out much surprise; for Lady Amelia for some 
time past had suspected a lurking attachment; 
and, notwithstanding her modesty, had an instinc¬ 
tive feeling that she herself was the object of it. 
This circumstance Moreland justly considered as 
very favourable for him. But Lady Amelia said 
she could not give a decisive reply on so important 
a point, without much prayer, much communing 
with herself, much meditation and consideration, 
and even consultation with her friends. For well 
she knew that no state was exempt from cares, 
and that there was no permanent happiness below 
the skies, save in religion ; and yet she felt herself 
much drawn towards Moreland. His addresses 
were so warmly seconded by the Marquis and Mar¬ 
chioness, that, in the course of a few days, her 
mind was made up to give an answer favourable 
to his wishes ; and it was fixed, that shortly after 
their return to Roc Park, Moreland should join 
them there, and the marriage be celebrated. 

As far as short-sighted mortals could discern, 
this marriage promised a great accession of useful¬ 
ness to both parties. They felt as if each other’s 
hands would he mutually strengthened; she, on 
her part, would he delivered from the necessary 
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restraints of licr present situation ; and, on his 
part, he had found a companion with correspond¬ 
ent views, with whom to continue his journey to 
the everlasting city. In the prospect of their 
union at no distant period, Moreland bid them 
again adieu, to settle some of his affairs in Lon¬ 
don, previous to his change of state. He had no 
particular tie that bound him to live there, unless 
when called uj)on to attend his duty in Parliament, 
lie iiad no near relations, and now that his uncle 
was dead, he felt the wish of gratifying Lady Ame¬ 
lia, ny buying an estate in the neighbourhood ol' 
floe Park. Many were for sale; yet many were 
tlie objections to them all. Pearly Craigs was a 
beautiful estate, well furnished with wood and wa¬ 
ter; lint (hen there was no house fit (o live in—a 
crazy ohi mansion, yet too good to jinll down. 
Mount Oak was an excellent house, and the laii'l 
was very fine, but it was far from market, and no 
jdace of worship within ten miles. Sweet Acre 
was a lov^ely ndreat; but there was nothing to do 
there; nothing to oc<;upy an idle man ; besides, i( 
was twenty miles from Roe Park, lint More 
Muir, the property of Sir James Vacant, had been 
long in the market; and on this estate Moreland 
.and Lady Amelia cast their eyes, precisely for the 
very reasons for which no one else would look at 
it. The house contained only a few rooms, ami 
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there were a few old trees to slielter it; an<l the 
lands were so bare and uncultivated, that theif 
precise value could not be ascertained ; and there 
were few inhabitants in the 4000 acres behtnging 
to the estate; and there were no churches on it. 
But tlie mansion-house was only distant about five 
miles from Roe Park, and here Moreland and Lady 
Amelia d(!termined to pitch their tent, for it wjis 
the object of their lives to improve the tahuits 
committed to them ; and here the talent of money 
could be laid out to great advantage. What im- 
j)rovements did they not project!—the cottages 
that were to be built—tlic labourers that were to 
be employed—the churches—theschools—tliegotxl 
that was to be done. In prospeet of this, More¬ 
land rejoiced to find that his uncle’s wealth had 
accumulated greatly beyond what he had been 
aware of; and he ]»roceeded “ with all his might 
to do whatsoever his hand found to do.” The old 
domestics of his uncle wore much attached to him ; 
he paid them liberally; and those who were in¬ 
clined to follow his fortune, he invited to accom¬ 
pany him to Scotland. 

The Marchioness of Vainall felt as if all she had 
to do in this world was now achieved—her whole 
family settled—her gi’and-children too young to 
give scope to any man(ruvring. To cards she then 
turned in all directions; and when in Edinburgh 
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slic found many of like passions with herself. But 
oh, the wearisomcness of Roe Park !—The trees, 
the* crows, the minister. Like the lligh-school 
boys, she cried, “ Oh for autumn !” for then visi¬ 
tors flocked to them. The announcing of tlie mar¬ 
riage, and the consequent preparations for it, gave 
a fillip to the spirits of the family in general, and 
to the Marchioness in particular, on this occa¬ 
sion. 

Lady Amelia could scarcely think it possible 
that she was going to remove from the place where 
she had tluuight to pass the remainder of her days. 
Something yet might intervene,—“ Who knows 
Avliat a day may bring forth ?—If the Lord will, I 
shall b(‘ Moreland’s wife”—cind she sincerely wish- 
(!d that it might indeed be the will of the Lord.— 
Sir Adolphus and Lady Maria Wilde were indu¬ 
ced to remain with them till after the marriage; 
and the INlarchioness, who, in the midst of much 
folly, possessed some worldly wisdom, and also 
some natural affection, thought that Sir Adolphus 
AV'ould be more likidy to look after a A'ory materia! 
concern, the jointure of Lady Amelia, than the 
Marquis. 

“ I have no doubt that Moi’cland is a most ex¬ 
cellent, worthy, well-meaning man,” said she: 
“ but I know no man who can entirely be trusted 
in money matters. 1 «to not »d’leu profane llie 
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Scriptuvcs, by quoting tlicin on gominon occiisions, 
as some do. But true it is, that the love of money 
is the'root of all evil.” 

“ Ay,” said Lord Francis Selby, “ Moreland 
likes a good bargain as well as any person 1 know. 
What other inducement could he have in purcha¬ 
sing a barren heath, like More Muir ? He could 
have taken shooting quarters anywhere else. Let- 
go would have been another sort of thing; but the 
price was very different.” 

All Moreland’s friends and intended allies were 
angry with liim for purchasing More Muir, with¬ 
out consulting and advising with them; but More¬ 
land seldom gave advice, and still more rarely took 
any. His uncle Sir Thomas used to say to him, 
“ Do you really imagine yourself wiser than I am, 
with myage and experience? Is there ^ny <)ne whose 
advice you think worth having ?” 

“ Why,” said Moreland, “ it is not in man to di¬ 
rect his own steps, far less those of bis neighbour.” 

There are more people willing to oavii their in¬ 
ability to direct themselves, than their incapacity 
to give t heir advice to others; and although Lord 
Francis Selby Avas well known to be unable to ma¬ 
nage his own affairs, yet he was alw.ays ready to 
undertake the management of those of others— 
and to hear him talk, one would have imagined 
that economy was his virtue, and parsimony his 
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vice. Sir Adolphus, on the other hand, liad some 
idea that the reluctance he himself felt to part 
with money, proceeded from what was vulgarly 
called avarice, but which deserved, in his opinion, 
to be applauded as prudence ; and the only pain he 
felt oti contemplating his daily increasing stores, 
arose from the various demands on his accumula¬ 
tions—various attempts from his poor cousins to 
borrow money—and also from his brother-in-law. 
Lord Francis Selby, wbo made a rule of receiving 
everything as a right, and of being violently offend¬ 
ed at the bai’e hint of repayment. 
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CIllAPTER XXXI. 


*• You would weep if you knew that this were the last week of your 
life ; and yet you laugh when mayliap it is your last day.” 


The period drew near, very near, when More¬ 
land’s arrival was expected ; and the marriage was 
sotm alter to take place. Many were the reflec¬ 
tions which passed through Lady Amelia Truefeel’s 
mind, as she looked back upon her past life. Her 
lov»“ to her parents seemed to redouble in the pro- 
spttct of leaving them; and many of tlie sttruples 
which used to come into her mind, seemed now 
unnecessary. 

“ Oh had I more t;arefully improved the many 
advantages which I possessed—tlie tleep impres¬ 
sions which were made upon my mind—jterhaps 
my Christian profession might liavc shone with 
brighter lustre; and those who beheld it might have 
loved it more. Oh may my past experience he a 
lesson to me for the future, to improve the jiresent 
hour !—God grant that in my new situation 1 may 
labour more diligently than 1 have hithert(» done— 
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f hat 1 may not be lulled into fatal security, or cease 
lo follow oil to attain the pi’ize of my high call¬ 
ing.” 

Sir Ferdinand Moreland arrived; the marriage 
was fixed to take place in a week ; and Lady Ame¬ 
lia busily employeil herself in bidding farewell, and 
giving her last instructions, to the many poor to 
whom sh<^ bad been a friend and monitrcss. 

“ Surely,” said the Marcliioness, “ if you would 
lie writing lo your milliners and mantua-makers, 
you would bo better employed. You are to be mar¬ 
ried, I ho[)c, but once in your life. Surcsly it is 
your duty to haA’e everything suitable to youi' sta- 
l.ion and fortune. Remember, you are daughter 
to tlie Marquis of Vainall, and to be the wifi; of 
Sir Fertlinand Moreland.” 

“ My dear mothei',” answered Lady Amelia, 
“ you know that my sisters haA’^e kindly undertaken 
to do all that for me ; and when I liaAC so much to 
think of—the thoughts of IcaA'ing you—the duties 
that IniA^e so long engrossed my mind, become more 
and more forcibly impressed upon mo. I feel much 
like a person Avho has only a fcAv days to live, and 
wishes to IcaA'e his affairs in order, ere he depart 
to return no more.” 

“ Amelia,” said the Marchioness, “ you talk so 
much of death, that you’ll soon forget that you 
arc still alixe. The living claim some share— 
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vainly thou bcstowost thy cares upon the silent 
dead.” 

“ Ah, mother! lew of us have death sufficiently 
before our eyes. We talk of it, indeed, occasion¬ 
ally, as a certain evil, but never as a near one.” 

“ Well, well,” said the Marchioness, “ when you 
and Moreland are fairly set off upon your marriage 
jaunt, you may talk of death as long and as much 
as you please, and in all its different forms; but 
bel’ore that happy day arrives, if you please we 
shall talk of life—of the company to be present at 
your marriage—and the ball to be given in cele¬ 
bration of it.” 

“ And you’ll permit me to have a dinner for all 
my poor pensioners ?” said Lady Amelia. 

“ Certainly,” said the Marchioness ; “ you shall 
be indulged for once. The barn shall be prepared, 
and all the tenantry shall be invited. It shall be 
a day of festivity for all around.” 

“ And you’ll ask Lady Dragon, mamma ?” 

“ No, indeed,” said the Marchioness; “ I have 
not forgotten her behaviour to me at the hist coun¬ 
ty meeting.” 

“ Oh, mother ! surely you will not recollect tri¬ 
vial offences on a joyful occasion ?” 

“ It was no trivial offence; and besides, do you 
think I can forget the long train of impertinences 
which preceded if ?” 
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“ Oil, mother ! I know all tlic story ,• she wjis 
much to blame; but I have more reason to eom- 
]>I»in of her than you have; for she was still more 
impertinent to me; but I really had forgotten the 
circumstance till you recalled it to my memory; 
siiid 1 can truly say, that I forgive her heartily, and 
wish that she may be invited like other guests to 
my marriage.” 

“ No mutter,” said the Marchioness; “ indulgent 
as I ever am, and wish to be, 1 cannot conaply with 
all your wishes. I have your injuries to resent as 
well as my own. You may h.avc all the ragamuf¬ 
fins in the parish to dine in the barn if you please; 
but Lady Dragon shall never again enter my 
doors, if I have power to prevent it.” 

“ Surely,” sai<l Lady Amelia, “ we arc com¬ 
manded to forgive and to forget, and to love our 
enemies.” 

“ Well, I forgive her,” said the Marchioness; 
“ but I cannot forget, and she shall never break 
bread in my house : she shall he made to feel that 
1 am not to be treated in this manner with impu¬ 
nity.” 

Lady Amelia felt how rare is true forgiveness ; 
and she groaned in spirit when she heard her 
mother utter sentiments of forgiveness which so 
inindi resembled hate. “ Love your enemies,” was 
a precept too sti'ong for her mother to bear. She 
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(‘onI(J not fill'll the other check to him who iiad 
sniiflcn her. 

“Oh, my dear mother!” said Lady Amelia, vi.s 
not this an oc<rasimi tor you to jmt in pnurtico that 
positive (iommaiid of Christ, ‘ Love those wlai hate 
you !’ ” 

“ Don’t plague me with your roinantie, mean- 
spirited nonsense,” said the Marchioness—“ I for¬ 
give her ; hut she shall never have it in her power 
to insult me again, as long as I live. I sliall shew 
proper feeling, and assert my own dignity, and let 
Inrr see that I know my own station, and what is 
due to my rank, and make her to feel the difference 
the world feels and acknowledges, between an up¬ 
start like Lady Dragon and the Marchioness of 
Vaiuall.” 

Lady Amelia saw that remonstrance was vain ; 
she felt her spirit subdued ; slie knew that conver¬ 
sion was the work of God, not of man; and she 
]>rayed to the Almighty ruler of hearts to begin and 
finish tlie good work in the heart of lier beloved 
jiarent. 

Lady Amelia had frequently reflected upon the 
suhje<!t of their discussion ; she had often observed 
how difficult it was to love those who hate us; she 
had found it iii her own expei'ienco ; and she knew 
fhaf., in our own strength, that love, which is the 
fulfilling of the law, is impossible. And it is in- 
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.Iced tlie 1‘ullilliiig of the law; for if we possessed 
love or charity to mankind, in tlie Scrij.ture sens.*, 
where would the wickedness of the heart find scope 
or vent ?—Charity, indeed, overcometh a nuinhcr 
of sins; it subdues itself, and overflows in active 
benevolence to oth.u’s. 

Lady Amelia had been so long accustomed to 
the difference of opinions between lierself and htu- 
mother, tliat, though quite sensible_liow opposed to 
Christianity were her mother’s ways and Jqnnions, 
yet she hoped some cliarity still existed in her 
heart; and though the standard by which she tried 
h<>r own actions was extremely rigid, it wtis r«;- 
Jaxed exceedingly when applied to the Marchioness. 
V et. still she wished to jtut the thought away from 
her, which, in spite of her efforts, obtruded itsell' 
upon her mind. “ My mother is not a CJu’istian ; 
but God hears prayer; anti while there’s life there’s 
hope.” 

The Marquis had invited Dr Pelham to perform 
the marriage ceremony; and notwitlistantling his 
infirmities, he made a point of coming. I^ady 
Amelia would have preferred some other divine of 
more evangelical sentiments on this occasion ; but 
it was not a matter of great importance in her eyes, 
and it was one she thought it right to.please others 
in. The dislike she had once entertained for Dr Pel¬ 
ham, was now totally subdued in the pity she felt for 
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tlic delusions which he laboui’ed under; and she took 
an interest in listening to him, in hope of j)crceiving 
any slight indication of change of sentiment. Ujxui 
the whole, there was no reason to hope that the 
party at her wedding would be a religious party ; 
but she humbly hoped that the couple to be mar¬ 
ried belonged to Christ. She well knew that a re¬ 
ligious company would not sanctify an irreligious 
couple; and that, on the other hand, a pious couple 
would not be contaminated by a worldly party. 

A letter arrived from Dr Pelham, to say tliat he 
would be at Roe Park in the course of a few days. 
The day was therefore finally fixed for the wedding; 
it was a busy week to Lady Amelia; and Mr Web¬ 
ster gave her every assurance of seeing the jtlaiis 
she had so well begun followed out. The house w.as 
full of company; the Marchioness was in high good 
humour ; she had accomplished all her schemes ; 
she had taken the advantage of Mr Lcasholin being 
in the house ; and the Marquis being also in a good 
humour, had becni prevailed upon to sign and seal 
that paper before allud<‘d (o, whereby the Marchio¬ 
ness’s jointure was increased so as almost to equal 
her own opinion of her merits, and framed upon 
the model of Lady Amelia’s from Sir Ferdinand 
Moreland, which Avas very handsome. 

“ 1 liaA^e m.^de you rather too coiiiforlable in the 
prospect of my death,” said the Marquis. “ Yon 
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will not take such good care to keep me alive, nor 
weep so much for me when I am dead. I should 
nut have told you what I have done.” 

“ It does honour to yourself,” said the Marchio¬ 
ness ; “ and should I step off before you, you will 
have a much greater A^ariety to choose from for my 
successor, Avhen the jointure is known. I shall 
therefore publish it, by telling it as a secret to Jane 
Pert.” 

This latter lady had made a point of'being al. 
Roe Park at Lady Amelia’s marriage, as she had 
the greatest curiosity to see how good people were 
married. 

“ Just in the same way that bad people are,” s;iid 
the Martjuis. 

“ I assure you,” said th<! Marchioness, “ that 
good and bad people, as you call them, resembh* 
each other in more things than you imagine. Their 
faith may differ, but I am sure their practice is 
very much alike.” 

“ I am sure they are very bad at telling lies,” 
said Miss Pert. “ I found out all about tlie mar¬ 
riage from Mrs Miller, who would not deny it, 
though a secret, because, forsooth, she could not 
tell a white lie. Instead of saying that she is not, 
at home when she does not- choose to sec eotnjiany, 
she says she is engaged; |»rol)ably <iaruing her 
stockings, if the truth Avas known.” 
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“ There is SI gresit deal of siffeelation sihout these 
would-be-good people,” said the Marehioiu'ss ; 
“ but I see a carriage in Ibe approacli,—who csiu i( 
be ?” said she, taking out her ghiss. 

The carriage in question contained tin; Einerj s. 
They were tirc^d of town, and hesiring thsit there 
Avas to be a msirriage at Roe Park, and knowing 
the Marchioness’s taste for festivities, they thought, 
it would be a suitsible time to psiy their sinnusd 
visit, and see their boy, the heir apparent; and 
they rc'ally believed that their inducements for 
coming were the desire of seeing their child, and 
the propriety of being present at their sister’s mar¬ 
riage. 

Mankind frequently deceive themselves as to the 
motives of their actions; and as self-indidgenec^ Avas 
the rnling motiA’c of CA^ery action of tlu! Ihnerys, 
they AA'oidd jwobably ncA'cr haA'^e dreamt that, either 
of these causes Avas of suflicient importance to in¬ 
duce them to take so long a journey at a dull sea¬ 
son of the year. But a A'isit must be paid, and let¬ 
ter then, than AAdien the Marquis was alone, and had 
tinu! to (U'oak upon “ debts, debts !” 

“ 1 am A^astly happy to see you,” said tin; Mar¬ 
chioness, as she <‘mbra,ced her son and daughter- 
in-law. 

“ M’ell, Jack, Iioaa' are you ?” said tlu* Marquis. 
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“ I need not ask,” said Sir Adolphus, “ when I 
see liOAV well you are both looking.” 

‘‘ This is really kind of* you, my dear brother,” 
said Lady Amelia. “Edward,’’continued she, “that 
is your papa and mamma.” 

“ A very pretty lady and gentleman,” said Ed¬ 
ward, taking hold of the watch-seals of the one, 
and aiming at the feathers of the other ; and soon 
ensued a scene of domcsstic felicity, whicli we leave 
to be pictured by the reader’s imagination.' 
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CHAPTER XXXIJ. 


With P(|ua] slop, rioli frieiKl, intpnrtial Fato 
luincks at t!»v cottage and tho ])alaoc 


It was tlio day before the celebration of the mar- 
riai^e ; the wliole party \ver<? assembled at break¬ 
fast ; the smoking urn stood upon the labh*: and 
<1 h‘ Marquis pre])ared to begin his re])aKt. 

“ I cannot wait for her ladyship any louger,” 
said be ; “ I sup})ose sh«> is taking a longer naj> 

than usuah in ])re|»aration for to-morrow’s fa¬ 
tigues.” 

The breakfast was nearly finislied ; and still the 
Marchioness did not make her a]>pearanc(\ 

“ Shall we send Dressal to inquire if she takes 
breakfast in her own a]»artmeiit ?” saifl Lady 
Amelia. 

“ As you j)lease, mj' dear,” said the Marquis. 

“ Or shall I go myself?” said Lady Amelia, 
fearfully ; for she knew that the Marchioness did 
not like to b«‘ treated with familiarity, «^ven by her 
rifildren. 

“ AVe shall send you,” said the Marquis to little 
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Cdward, willinf^ to employ tlu; iircliin, wlio W'as, 
as usual, very troubh'some. Ivlward s(!l, off, and 
soon j’oturned willi tll(^ in(ellig«MJce that his erand- 
inother Avas still aslc;(']», ainl would not speak to 
liiin. 

“ Did you open the enrtains 

“ Yes,” said Edward ; hut »-randinanima was 
last aslee]>; hut her ey('s cvere open, ainl she wiis 
^ory white, and her hands wen; laving out and 
A ery e<dd; and I called t>ut, grandmamma, grtind- 
mamma, hut she made no ansAAUW.” 

This artless hut alarming ai^count filled tlie fii- 
mily AA’ith terrific apprehensiAuis; and wiih a sud- 
dt'ii imjndse, ma«le tlie daughters fly to tlu^ hed- 
room. Lady Amelia first reached the hed, aiifl 
she sunk doAvn on her knees at the first glances at 
the lifeless hody of her parent; for the Marchioness 
was iiuleed no mor<‘—no hreatli—no pulse (amid 
he felt; and no hope rvas left in the hosoins of all 
who 1)eheld heic Death was engrav(,'n on tlie 
aspect. “ If may he a fit—it may he, |»alsy—if 
may he apoplexy !” 

“ It is death,” said Lady Amelia. 

“ It is deatli,” exelaiimal all the hysfanders. 

Lady Jane fainted array: and Lady Maria fell 
into hysterics. 

Lady Amelia arose from her knees, and sum¬ 
moning u]) all her courage! and r(•s(dufion, hi'gan 
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to ((M5l the jmlw;, and rub tJic deatli-cold liaiids ol’ 
licr motlior. MeaiiAvlilIc tbe Marquis was quietly 
swallowiiijj bis last cup of tea, Avlieii bis sous-in- 
law came and informed bim of the state of tlu^ 
Marchioness. 

“ NcA'cr fear,” said tbe Marquis, Avho was a 
sanguine man, as he swallowetl auotlier bit of roll; 
“ sendibr Pother and Sanguine, and they will put 
all to rights. You know you all thought 1 was 
dying; and here I am as stout as any of you.” 

“ M'^e have already sent an express for tin* near¬ 
est surgeon,” said Sir Adol])hus, “ hut I assure 
you, my loi'd, 1 dread the Avorst.” 

“ I shall go up stairs and judge for myself,” 
said the Marcpiis, as he put another piece of roll 
into his mout h, and jn’epared slowly to ascend the 
stairs. 

I'he siglit of his dead Avife, sanguine as he Avas, 
soon couA'^erted his doubts into fears, and his fears 
into c<wtainty; and his gemd-natured heart gaAn^ way 
to a hurst of gi'ief.—“ My Avife, my dear Avife, is 
dead !” he exclaimed ; and he fell uj)on t he Ixsd over¬ 
come by his feelings. The family continued to giAa? 
way to their natural emotions, till the arriA^al of the 
doctor, Avho, after a careful and minute examina¬ 
tion, declared that the Msirchioness was gone past 
all hope of recovery. The dSiusc of her demise 
AA^is not A'isible; numerous conjectures Avere sta- 
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ted ; but an ossification of’ the lieart was assif>Tietl 
as the probable cause. Had slie dicrl in Eiif^laiid, 
tb« coroner’s inquest would have returned, “ Died 
by the visitation of’ God.” Thus was cut off’ the 
Marchioness of Vainall, Atutli all her sins upon her 
head, in the midst of liealtli, in the midst of gaiety, 
in the full tide of worldly prosperity,—hurried to 
eternity, while many in the neighbouring cottages 
had ]ing(!red for years in sickness and in-{)overty 
—“ Why is death for ever late to concTude the 
wrelch’s woe ?” Rosa Macdonald, a poor cottager 
in the neighbourhood, Avho had lingered for years 
with an inward disease, had died that night in much 
peace aiul joy. What were; the thoughts of the 
Marchioness in dej)arting, is known only to the 
Searcluir c>f hearts. The veil of oblivion hangs 
over her dying hour; the curtain whicli separates 
time from eternity, has st!parated her from the 
land of the living; and who can j)euetrate that 
dread, that awful veil ! Sudden death is one of the 
CAuls, from which the liturgy of the Church of 
England prays for deliverance; but surely when 
the soul is at peace with God, to be gently dediver- 
ed from pain and sickness, should be looked ujwm 
as a blessing sent from the God of all consolation. 
This suddeti death of the Marchioness was felt by 
all the family, exactly in proportion to their natu- 
I’al feelings. Some kept their beds; the genthv 
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men Arere all in a bustle—Lady Amelia j^ave vent 
to li(ir natural teeling^s in a flood c>f tears, whieli 
brought some rcdnd' to her <n)]n’essed heart. I'In* 
tie between jtareiit and child is so strong in afiTec- 
tiomite hearts, that no force of mind can fully 
sustain us under the overwhelming shock of a sud¬ 
den s«'[»aration. Death’s softening pencil had al¬ 
ready obliterated every harsher feature in her 
mother’s character to Lady Amelia’s mind, and 
left only the tender rememhrances of early youth. 
She also felt deeply grieved for the Marcpiis, a\'Iio 
talked of her now as of one he had fondly loved, 
and went from ])erson to person with anxious iu- 
cpiiry, “Are you sure she is really dead?” Lady 
Amelia also I’ell anxiety on this account. The 
suddenness of the death, the previous healthiness 
of the jiatient—horrible thought! should sin; come 
alive again sifter interment ! but her feelings on 
this siccount were subdued, by the funeral being 
delayed as long as possible. 

“ And these sire my marriage festivities !” said 
Lady Amelia, as she surveyed the lugubrious ap¬ 
pearance the mansion had silready begun to sis- 
sumc. She rejoiced to think that Morehind had 
been spared tlie first shoek of this sad event. 

Expresses were dispatched to meet him on his 
way, and pri'pare him for the reverse which await¬ 
ed him; but by some accident tliey never reached 
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hiiii, aiul lie urrivetl at Hoe I’ark on the evelUllf^ 
]>reeodiiij? his exjieeted marriage-ilay. iVs liii en¬ 
tered tlic ajiproaeh, Cull of pleasing anticipations, 
there was a silence, a gravity in the ajipearanee of 
all things, which struck him as inaccordant with 
nu])tial festivitii's ; and his heart died within him 
when he heheld tlu! countenance of Sir Adoljihus 
VVilde, who came to mtict him at the door. 

“ Gracious Heaven !” said Moreland, “ what 
has happened ? Tell mii the worst. My God will 
enahle me to hear it.” The most frightful iim^>CB 
passed cjuickly through his mind ; and he felt ra- 
tlu*r delivered from tlu; most jiainful imaginations 
when tlu^ truth was unfolded. 

He heard it in silent awe, and repaired to his 
cliamher to prepare himsidf for comforting the 
mourners. 

“ And such,” said he, “is the lot of man. Well 
hath our liturgy said, ‘ In the midst of life we are 
in death.’ ” 

Moreland’s arrival di«l indeed bring consolation 
to the whol<! family; he knew how to say a woi’d 
in season ; and surely, if eviu- there is a season 
when it is meet and right to call upon man to con¬ 
sider his latter end, it is when death hath entered 
our dwellings, and when prejiaiations are making 
to commit dust to dust. 

Even the levity of Loi'd and Lady Emery was 
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subdued by this event. Nothing increases the in¬ 
tensity of fiieling more than when our present sor¬ 
row is deeply contrasted with our expected joys; 
and even the most callous at Roc Park, felt their 
tears flow, when they saw the bride and the bride¬ 
groom clothed in deep weeds instead of nuptial 
array, and all the company assembled in the cham¬ 
ber of death, hearing Dr Pelham perform the last 
obsequies over the dead body of the Marchioness, 
instead of joining the hands of Lady Amelia True- 
fed, and Sir Ferdinand Moreland. 

But all emotions of natural grief arc generally 
of a transient nature; and the funeral was scarce¬ 
ly over, when the usual answer to inquiring 
friends was, with truth, and in proper form, chan¬ 
ged fi’om, “ as well as can he expected,” into 
‘‘ pret ty well,” and from thence into “ quite well.” 
The poor Marquis felt, as a sad bore, the continu¬ 
al call upon him to renew his sorrows by the let¬ 
ters of condolence; some of them extolling the 
Marchioness as a departed saint—all holding her 
up as a paragon of a wife and mother, and exhort¬ 
ing him, by every argument of philosophy and 
religion, to calm, and subdue, and hear manfully, 
sorrows which already were completely under 
control. He began to fear, that after having lost 
such a treasure, he would he looked upon as ha¬ 
ving no feeling if he was able to he cheerful, in 
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less than a year. But to put his feeling and af¬ 
fection past a douht, he ordered a magnificent 
tomb-stone, on which all the Marchioness’s virtues, 
supposed and real, were inscrihed, supj)orted by 
two weeping cherubs ; and it was intimated to Dr 
Webster, tljat he was expected to preach a funeral 
sermon, setting forth the said virtues and perfec¬ 
tions of this best of motliers, best of wives, para¬ 
gon of friends, and honour to hcr,scx. But Web¬ 
ster did not at all satisfy the expectations of the 
Vainall family upon this occasion. He' preached 
indeed a beautiful and pathetic discourse from 
“ Man groweth up like a flower; in the morning 
he gi-oweth up and fioiu’isheth, and in the evening 
he is cut down and withereth;” and mei'cly allu- 
disd to the Marchioness’s death, as a recent melan¬ 
choly event which had occurred in the parish, and 
ought tt» be a warning to high and low, young 
and old, to prepare to meet their God. 
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C liAl'TJill XXXIII. 

“ ;:iid Fortune, farewell! I’ve escape^! from jour sea : 

llenceCorwanl eheal otliers; ye once cbeateil me.” 

The time which fashion ]»rescrib<‘s for tiit? first 
mourning for persons of distinct ion, was now coin- 
pleled for th(^ Marchioness of Vainall; and «!vcn 
the Marquis was allowed tt> doff some of his w<H‘ds 
of woe. H<! liad disjdayed no jiffet;(.ation ; lie never 
even alluded to the dusky cloak which he wore, and 
all the other signs of woe, as Indications of aught 
but conformity to custom. He never said, “ Sec'ins, 
madam, nay it is; 1 know not seems”—“ I have 
that within Avhich passeth sliow, these but the tra]>- 
pings and the suits of woe.” The Marchioness, 
it is ti’iu*, if she was not a great loss, was, at all 
events, a great blank ; for she wsis not lik<i a noise¬ 
less dream, a vision-like person, Avho floated on 
the viewless air. 

But Lady Amelia now felt it both her duty and 
inclination so wholly to devote herself to her fa¬ 
ther, that, notwithstanding the blank, In^ felt thal 
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lie luicl fjaiiieil sometliing- w'liieli was more tliaii a 
coiiipeiisatioii—yet Jiow^ part with her, tlie stall’ of 
his* old age,—his comfort, his consolation ! He fell 
that his married daughters were not like her; 
they \vere good kind creatures ; hnt she was his 
friend; and In^ felt soim-thing of thii fei'Iings of 
King Lear towards (’ordelia,aiHl a disliki; to More¬ 
land, as the disinrher of his jieace, hy wishing to 
make her a married daughter also. Did peojde an* 
averse to changes, and the Marijiiis was now old ; 
yet a change seemed inevitahle. I^ady Amelia was 
engagi^d to, and must he the wife of, iSir Jn'idinand 
Moi-cltiud. 

“ I wonder how people can ever think of mar¬ 
rying,” said the Marquis. “ I am sure the single 
state is the hayipier state. Cannot Moreland im¬ 
prove the country without troiihling himself with 
a wife ? More Muir is not a jdace for women ; 
then! is no accommodation hut for ploughmen, 
and sheydierds, iind cattle-feeders.” 

But Sir Ferdinand Moreland, notwithstanding 
all these objections, claimed the yiromisi'd hand ol' 
Lady Amelia Truefeel; and Lady Amelia ajijiear- 
ed willing to fulfil her engagement; and tlu^ mar¬ 
riage was inevitahle. But the old man’s heart 
seemed ready to hrijak at parting with Ids heloviid 
daughter; and the dilliculties and delays he jnxt- 
jiosed were so nuium’ous and so frequently repeat- 
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ed, that, at last, it was settled that the marriage 
should forthwith take place, but that they should 
live at Roe Park during the Marquis’s life. More¬ 
land felt this a sacrifice; but his newly-acquired 
estate lay so near, that his usefulness in that quar¬ 
ter he felt would not be hindered; and such had 
been the consistent upright character he had uni¬ 
formly maintiiined, during his acquaintance with 
the Vainall family, that though they hated his re¬ 
ligious fanaticism, as they called it, yet still they 
felt no jealousy of the consequent influence he 
might obtain over the Marquis, by his residence at 
Roe Pai’k, but secure that their interests were as 
safe in his keeping as in their own. Such is tlic 
homage that vice is sometimes found to pay to vir¬ 
tue. From the recent death of the Marchioness, 
the marriage was celebrated in as quiet a manner 
as possible, by Dr Pelham, who had, ever since the 
fatal event, continued at Roe Park, to console the 
Marquis. He was now also far declined in the 
vale of years ; and much of his acrimony was sub¬ 
dued either by the kindness of the Morelands, or 
by a better spirit which had begun to work with¬ 
in him. 

The Morelands, as is the custom for new mar¬ 
ried pairs, set off on a fortnight’s excursion to one 
of Moreland’s English estates. “ Let us be helps 
to one another,” said he, “ in our journey to Zion, 
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that our coming together may have been for the 
better, and not for the worse. Let us pray toge- 
tl^er, and mutually seek to edify one another, and 
may we use our numerous talents so, that we may 
be enabled to give account to Him that hath be¬ 
stowed them upon tis.” 

On their return from their jaunt, they found 
the Marquis wearying grievously for them. The 
other personages had returned to,their respective 
houses; and Lady Amelia now entered upon her 
duty as wife to Sir Ferdinand Moreland, yet con¬ 
tinuing the care and attention of an only child to 
the Marquis of Vainall. He was, as we have seen, 
an easy-tempered man; and now that there was 
no opposing influence, he yielded to and seconded 
all the pious plans of Sir Ferdinand and Lady 
Amelia. It was outwardly a changed house. Some 
said the change was for the better, and others for 
the worse. 

“ It is a most ridiculous thing to make a metho- 
dist of my father at his time of life,” said Lord 
Emery. 

“ However, if they make him happy, it is all 
one,” said Dr Spleen Harris, who was now settled 
at Harris Hall. 

“ It is now a very stupid house indeed,” said 
Lady Maria Murphy. “ The poor Marchioness, 
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honest woman, if slic was to look up, would not 
know her own castle—all turned Methodists.” 

“ Christians, or Methodists as you c.all tliem, 
arc not so easily made,” said Sir Ferdinand More¬ 
land. “ He that made the lieai't alone can change 
it. Let none of us decei^'e ourselves ; the work of 
conversion is an inward work; we may aj)pear to 
do all things, yet fall short of it. We may appear 
to dt) nothing; yet God may sec that the change 
is begun. Gh that my wife and I mfiy be enabled 
to shew by our lives to whom we belong!” 

“ Yes,” said Lady Amcdia, “ I have now seen 
that all sayings and doings, professing of this, and 
condeniTiing of that, perhaps immaterial obser¬ 
vances, are as nothing, empty, and nothing worth, 
—sounding brass and tinkling cymbals,—unless 
the heart is tilled with nnbounded love to God, 
and universal love to man, the creature of God— 
for ‘ (iod is love.’ ” 

liovc still shall hold an endless reign 
In earth and heaven above ; 

■When tongues shall cease, and prophets tail. 

And every gift but love. 
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